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INSURANCE 


North America’s decentralization 


makes your job 


\s a busy Agent you need quick action on under- 
writing problems, immediate decisions on new or un- 
usual risks. Our Agents get that from North America 
Service Offices, 49 in number, strategically located 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


Now decentralization is carried one step farther 
with the establishment of North America’s new process- 
ing offices, set up to handle certain functions formerly 
handled at the head office. These are located in Spring- 
field, Mass.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Macon, Ga.; Austin. 
Texas: Richmond, Indiana: and San Jose, California. 
\ departmental office for Canada is located in Toronto. 


This decentralization of production and processing 
functions will help serve the public better through 


easier?! 


the Agency System, and so make your jol easier. 


This is another “Plus Value” that comes from bei>~ 
associated with the North America Companies. Ask wie 
manager of the nearest North America Service Office 
to give you all the facts about other advantages of 
representing this pioneering insurance group. 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
Pioneers in Protection —serving with 20,000 Agents in the Public Interest 


PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE@ 








THE 


Copenhagen Reinsurance Company, Limited 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 


- COLUMBIA 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


ss § eee —————— 


SINCE 1869 


HOME OFFICE: PALMETTO BLDG., COLUMBIA, S. C.—111 JOHN ST., N. Y., N.Y. 
4 FENCHURCH AVE., LONDON—39 AMALIEGADE, COPENHAGEN 





LIFE INSURANCE 
STOCKS 


are our spec vaiy 


BOUGHT ¢ SOLD « QUOTED 


~ Inquiries invited 


WALTER C. GOREY C0. 


YUkon 6-2332 * Teletype SF 573 
Russ Building, San Francisco } 


* 


Michigan 2837 * Teletype LA 1086 
Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles 14 











A Participating 


Stock Company 


—Multiple Lines 


FIRE and CASUALTY 


Established 1922 
of) Fe WM H. HOOVER. President ond Cheirmon 
tm p Oo Y ers 
INSURANCE CO of ALABAMA _ 


HOME S37 f Copa AINCHAM ALAEAMA 








BEST’S STOCK INDEX 


33 34 35 36 37 36 30 4O Mi W2 4S NB BS M6 U7 NB NO 60 5! 52 53 


7 —— 1954—_— 
30 Fire 90 30 Fire 90 
& Cas. Stocks & Cas. Stocks 


January 31... 198.6 209.5 214.0 207.1 
February 28 .. 194.7 203.1 220.7 207.7 
March 31 192.8 200.8 220.7 214.0 
(ee 187.6 195.5 226.8 224.4 
SE eee 187.8 194.9 237.2 231.8 
June 30 182.1 191.7 243.3 232.0 
July 31 188.2 196.6 
August 31 ..... 185.9 185.2 
September 30 ... 188.9 1854 
October 3! .... 193.5 194.9 
November 30 .... 207.5 196.6 
December 3! .... 208.5 197.0 


The index of 90 stocks is based on Standard & Poor’s daily stock price 
indexes of 50 industrial, 20 railroad and 20 public utility stocks combined. 
The 90 stocks and the 30 fire and casualty stocks were at 100 in June, 1944 


BUILDING COST INDEX 


33 34 35 36 37 38 39 4O UI U2 WS we US NG 7 UB 49 50 6) 


Avg. May Avg. 
1939 = 1954 1939 


Boston 210 595 Minneapolis 202 
New York 219 623 Kansas City 209 
Buffalo 205 612 St. Louis 208 
Baltimore 198 594 Atlanta 186 
Philadelphia 196 589 Dallas 171 
Pittsburgh 219 58! New Orleans 194 
Cincinnati 209 563 Denver 195 
Cleveland 206 593 Seattle 196 
Chicago 205 541 San Francisco 183 
Ind'anapolis 206 605 Los Angeles 167 
Detroit 208 616 —_—_  - 
Milwaukee 209 611 National Average 200 586 


This index (1913 = 100) applies to construction only and does not include 
building fixture items such as plumbing, heating, lighting, sprinkler sys- 
tem, etc. It is based on average costs under normal conditions with no al- 
lowance for overtime, premiums on materials, or special conditions. It is the 
composite of four types of buildings, frame, brick, concrete and steel—and 
therefore should be used only as a trend as it is not applicable to specific 
buildings. Furnished through courtesy of the American Appraisal Co. 





Insurance News 


Best's Entered as Second Class Matter April 19, 1951 at Post Office at Publication Office, Columbia Turnpike, Box 232, Rensselaer, N. Y. 
Ex 


Rensselaer, N. Y. Under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription Rates: 
$4 Per Year in the United States. Publication Date: l0th of Month. 


CCUTIVE AND GENERAL OFFICES 
BEST BUILDING, 75 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 





INSURANCE STOCKS 
Bid Prices 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


1954 Range June 
High Low 30, 1954 


Aetna Casualty & Surety Company § 129 147 
Aetna Insurance Company OY, 56 64% 
Agricultural Insurance Company 324 30 32 
American Automobile Insurance Company yi 47% 
American Equitable Assurance Company . 5 28% 
American Insurance Company d a 
American Re-Insurance Company 
American Surety Company 

Automobile Insurance Company 

Bankers & Shippers Insurance Company 
Boston Insurance Company 

Camden Fire Insurance Association 
Continental Casualty Company 
Continental Insurance Company 
Employers Group Associates (ce) 
Employers Reinsurance Company 

Federal Insurance Company 

Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Md. 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company. 
Fire Association of Phila. (mew) (a) 

Fire Association of Phila. — 

Fireman's Fund Insurance empens (p).. 
Firemen s Insurance Co. of Newark 
General Reinsurance Corporation 

Glens Falls Insurance Company 

Globe & Republic Insurance Company 
Globe & Rutgers Insurance Company 
Great American Insurance Company 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins. 

Home Insurance Company 

Insurance Company of North America 
Jersey Insurance Co. of New York 
Kansus City Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Ma-yland Casualty Company 
Mas‘achusetts Bonding & Ins. Company 
Merchants Fire Assurance Company . 
Merchants & Mfrs. Fire Insurance Co. 
National Casualty Company 

National Fire Insurance Company 
National Union Fire Ins. Co. (new) 
National Union Fire Insurance Co. 

New Amsterdam Cusualty Company 

New Hampshire Fire Insurance Co. 

New York Fire Insurance Company 
Northern Insurance Company (e) 

North River Insurance Company 
Northeastern Insurance Co. of Hartford 
Northwestern National Insurance Co. 
Ohio Casualty Company .... 

Pacific Fire Insurance Company 

Pacific Indemnity Company 

Peerless Casunlty Company 

Phoenix Insurance Company 

Providence Washington Ins. Company 
Providence Washington Ins. Co., Pfd. 
fteinsurance Corporation of New York 
Republic Insurance Company 

St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance 
Seaboard Surety Company : 

Security Insurance Co. of N. 

Sp ingfield Fire & Marine Ins. i 
Standard Accident Insurance Company 

U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company (e) 
U. S. Fire Insurance C ompany . 
Westchester Fire Insurance C ompany 


LIFE COMPANIES 


Aetna Life Insurance Company 

Colonial Life Insurance Company 

Columbian National Life Insurance 

Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 
Continental Assurance Company 

Franklin Life Insurance Company 

Gulf Life Insurance Company as 25 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co. (d) 70% 
Kans Citv Life Insu' ance Company 25 
Lie and Casualty Insurance Comvany ... 28% 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia 

LineoIn National life Insurance Co. 

Monumental Life Insurance Company 

National Live & Accident Ins. Co. (e) 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 

Travelers Insurance Company 

U. S. Life Insurance Company 

West Coast Life Insurance Company 


(a) After sale of new shares. 

(b) Range adjusted for 20% stock dividend. 
(c) Range adjusted for 10% stock dividend. 
(d) Range adjusted for 334%4% stock dividend. 
(e) Range adjusted fur 25% stock dividend. 
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What should go 
into your Used 
Car Guide... 


Opinions are easy to 
get — nearly everybody 
has one! Unlike facts, however, opinions are 
seldom conclusive — and should scarcely be con- 
sidered a valid source of information for so im- 
portant a thing as a used car guide. 


The publishers of the NADA Official Used 
Car Guide are fully aware of this — they know 
the only accurate way to compile a used car 
guide is to use authenticated facts: 


Facts that represent thousands of actual 
sales, recording market prices as they exist 
in each of six regions 

Facts that are current, reported by car 
dealers on special forms every 10 days 
Facts that tell the whole story, listing 
average retail, loan and “as is” values for 
all models and breaking down average 
sales prices to include special features 
Facts that are presented in easy to read 
form, accurately compiled and concisely 
printed in a new edition every 30 days 


Because the NADA Official Used Car Guide 
is based on facts, not on opinions, more auto- 
mobile dealers, financial, banking and insurance 
companies use it than any other publication of 
its type . . . for dependable information on 
buying, selling, trading and financing used cars. 


only $7 per year 


(quantity prices on request) 


———— Published by —————————————-—-—— 


Nationa Autromosite Deaters 
Useo Car Guive Co. 


1026 17th STREET, N.W. © WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 











PORTRAIT 


OF PROGRESS 


On a cool and brilliant November morning in 1825, an elaborate aquatic 
procession completed its journey from Albany to the Sea, a keg of lake 
water was poured into the Atlantic and the cannon at Fort Hamilton 
announced the official opening of the Erie Canal, first of a long series of 
internal waterway projects destined to bring the production of our 
mid-west to the markets of the world. 

As the nation’s commerce grew and other waterways were developed, 
Chubb & Son acquired broad experience and knowledge of insurance 
requirements which enabled it to devise many of the features of 
present-day construction bonds. We are proud of our record of “Serving 
the Leaders” in this field of American Industry and Commerce. 


FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Into which has been merged, July 1953 


UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 


CHUBB & SON 


MANAGERS 
90 John Street, New York 38. N. Y. 


pores eee 





VIGILANT INSURANCE COMPANY + MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. + SEA INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
THE LONDON ASSURANCE (Marine Dept.) + ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
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phik bse det denne seee 


Would it be helpful to you to have always 
available tables which show at a glance how 
fire and casualty carriers compare with one 
another in underwriting experience? How 
the position of each measures up against ag- 
gregate figures for the industry and for its 
own class of carrier? 

Would you like to compare your own operat- 
ing expenses with those of companies similar 
to yours with regard to such items as commis- 


sions to agents, advertising expenditures, rents, salaries, printing, stationery, pensions, etc. 


Would you be interested in tabulations showing the experience by lines of each particular 
carrier? Showing which companies write a particular line? 


Such information is only the top layer of the vast stratas of information found in BEST’S 
AGGREGATES & AVERAGES. A complete statistical history of fire and casualty 
insurance, it covers all stock companies, and those mutual companies writing 75% of all 
mutual business. Through tables and graphs, it permits an instant grasp of trends over the 
past 50 years, and gives figures on premium volume, operating expenses, assets and liabili- 


ties, underwriting results, experience by line, ete. Its format permits types of comparisons 
never before possible. 


Long relied on by leading insurance executives, BEST’S AGGREGATES & AVERAGES 


is considered by them a truly indispensable working tool. 








ontentd 


Fire and Casualty Business 


Totals of the business; aggregates for 
insurance company groups; insurance 
stocks (20 year history) stock company 
resources (40 years); stock assets and 
liabilities (40 years); stock capital and 
surplus (40 years); stock operating re- 
sults (40 years) ; stock underwriting and 
investment results (30 years); stock in- 


Stock Companies 


Breakdown of stock company underwrit- 
ing expenses paid; grand totals of stock, 
fire and casualty company assets, liabili- 
ties, premium distribution, underwriting 
exhibits, investment exhibits and capital 
and surplus exhibits; aggregate figures 
separately for multiple line, fire, casu- 
alty, marine, automobile, accident and 


Mutual Companies 


Breakdown of mutual company expenses 
paid; grand totals of mutual fire and 
casualty company assets, liabilities, pre- 
mium distribution, underwriting exhibits, 
investment exhibits, and capital and sur- 
plus exhibits; aggregate figures sepa- 
rately for agency multiple line, direct 
writing multiple line, multiple line, 
agency fire, direct writing fire, fire, 


and Reciprocals 


Assets, liabilities, premium distribution, 


vestment income and underwriting re- 
sults (30 years) ; stock premiums written 
by lines (30 years); stock premiums 
written (30 years); stock underwriting 
by lines; stock loss and expense ratio 
30 years). 


health, farm bureau sponsored, and fire 
and casualty reinsurance companies, sub- 
divided according to plan of operation 
standard rate, rate deviating, participat- 
ing, participating and deviating, foreign 
owned, or U. S. branches); by line ex- 
perience for each company. 


agency casualty, direct writing casualty, 
casualty, automobile, accident and health, 
farm bureau specialty, factory and per- 
petual companies, subdivided according 
to plan of operation (standard rate, de- 
viated rate, deviated rate and dividend 
by line underwriting experience for each 
company. 


hibits, and capital and surplus exhibits. 


underwriting exhibits, investment ex- 


Chggregu tes and Chiveruges 


$10.00 per copy 
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75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y 
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—LOYALTY GROUP- 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
DECEMBER 31, 1953 


ASSETS 
Cath ancnitutiisntittimntadima Te 
995,304.57 
*Bonds ond Stocks___. 116, 551,150.52 
Interest due and accrved___ 146,025.98 
Premiums not over 90 days due 5,116,346.70 
3,341,000.00 
All other Assets —s:«10,047,631.78 


Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 


Real Estate 


Total admitted Assets_$142,109,657.53 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses__—$ 16,723,394.59 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 57,852,314.71 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 4,108, 133.00 
Reserve for other Liabilities 6,385,449.65 
Capital 11,575,000.00 
Net Surplus 45,465,365.58 


Tetel —__$142,169,657.53 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $57,040,365.58 
Securities corried ot $3,094,994.84 in the above statement are deposited as required by low. 


GIRARD INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DECEMBER 31, 1953 


ASSETS 

Cash s 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estote 
*Bonds and Stocks 10,936,351.46 
Interest dve ond occrued —___ 35,716.80 
Premiums not over 90 days due 1,636,387.84 
Rea! Estate 170,000.00 
All other Assets 80,422.65 

Tote! admitted Assets_$13,536,293.35 


675,016.05 
2,398.55 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses $ 1,747,220.33 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 6,427,869.68 
459,593.00 
99,051.56 
1,000,000.00 
3,802,558.78 


Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 
Reserve for other Liabilities__ 
Capital 
Net Surplus 


TYetelh —_$13,536,293.35 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $4,802,558.78 
Securities carried at $769,147.96 in the above statement are deposited os required by low 


MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


DECEMBER 31, 1953 


ASSETS 

Cash $ 1,323,464.85 
Mortgage loons on Real Estote 365,927.41 
*Bonds and Stocks 30,253,368.57 
Interest due and occrued 68,148.84 
Premiums not over 90 days due 2,806,477.72 
All other Assets 209,099.66 

Total admitted Assets_$35,026,487.05 


LIABILITIES 

Reserve for Losses $ 4,742,455.18 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 16,405,880.27 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 1,263,131.00 
24,341.29 
3,000,000.00 
—___—_—_—9,590,679.31 


Total $35,026,487.05 


Reserve for other Liabilities __ 
0 eee 
Net Surplus — 





SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $12,590,679.31 
Securities carried at $2,616,996.36 in the above statement ore deposited as required by law. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


DECEMBER 31, 1953 


ASSETS 

Cash $ 2,727,709.52 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estote 58,827.13 
*Bonds ond Stocks 35,814,363.79 
Interest due ond occrued 104,544.19 
Premiums not over 90 doys due 3,145,227.05 
All other Assets 584,756.36 

Total admitted Assets_$42,435,428.04 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses $17,267,043.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 12,541,373.93 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 3,048,186.22 
Reserve for other Liabilities. 460,813.73 
1,500,000.00 
7,618,011.16 
Totel ~_._____$42,435,428.04 


Capital 
Net Surplus 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $9,118,011.16 
Securities carried ot $4,241,375.40 in the cbove statement are deposited os required by low. 


Western Department 


120 Se. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


Southwestern Deportment 


912 Commerce St., Dallas 22, Texas 


*Valuctions on basis prescribed by National Association of |! 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


DECEMBER 31, 1953 


ASSETS 
ee | 
*Bonds and Stocks 


Interest due and occrued —_ 


749,147.45 
—— 10,865,004.08 
34,486.89 
Premiums not over 90 days due 1,658,891.85 
Real Estate 75,000.00 
All other Assets 95,235.45 


Total admitted Assets_$13477,765.72 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses _______$ 1,747,220.33 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 6,044,271.68 
458,393.00 
61,551.67 
1,000,000.00 
4,166,329.04 
stmt e 


Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 
Reserve for other Liabilities __ 
Capital 
Net Surplus 
Total 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $5,166,329.04 
Securities carried at $1,714,939.27 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


ROYAL GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CANADA 


DECEMBER 31, 1953 


Cash $ 32,782.26 
Bonds and Stocks es 399,120.34 
3,510.00 
Premiums not over 90 days due 17,262.81 
All other Assets _.. =. ——- 12,000.00 

Total admitted Assets ___ $458,675.41 





Interest due ond occrued 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses_$ 1,270.17 
Capital - 100,000.00 
Net Surplus 357,405.24 


Total $458,475.41 





SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $457,405.24 
Securities carried at $55,600.15 in the obove statement are deposited os required by low. 


COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, N. J. 


DECEMBER 31, 1953 


ASSETS 

Cat eS BIA TM 
Mortgage Loans on Reol Estote 481,408.74 
*Bonds ond Stocks 42,081,155.04 
Interest due and occrved —_ 98,969.31 
Premiums not over 90 days due 3,163,109.50 
All other Assets 481,861.81 

Total admitted Assets_$48,570,692.41 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses —_______$20,702,575.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 14,097,900.49 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 2,776,597.41 
Reserve for other Liabilities __ 844,774.37 
Capital 2,000,000.00 
Net Surplus 8,148,845.14 
Tetel —_$48,570,49241 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $10,148,845.14 
Securities carried at $1,504,929.02 in the above stotement are deposited os required by low. 





HOME OFFICE 


10 PARK PLACE, NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 


Foreign Department 
102 Mciden Lane, New York 5, New York 








Pacific Department 


220 Bush St., San Francisco 6, Calif. 


Canadian Departments 
800 Bay S$t., Toronto 2, Ontario 


535 Homer St., Vancouver 3, B. C. 
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week With the spread of multiple line underwriting, 
more and more companies are writing additional classes 
of business. It is not unusual today to have individual 
carriers report underwriting experience on as many as 
twenty-five separate lines. Each of these 
business is subject to its own peculiar problems and 
over-all trends can only be understood by looking behind 
the aggregate figures. Such a look is afforded by our 
study of Stock Underwriting by Lines on page 14. 


classes of 


a*kk Agents have become all too well aware of the 
volume of preferred business presently going to the 
field of self-insurance, the sepecialty companies or to 
London. Our author on page 17 gives three main 
reasons for the existence of such a condition and offers 
four solutions to the problem. In an outspoken article 
he decries the present restrictions on Underwriting 
Judgment and gives specific examples to illustrate the 
points he makes. 


kkk \Vorkmen’s compensation insurance was not de- 
veloped by the insurance companies, it is founded on 
the state laws that provide this protection to the work- 
ers. These laws vary from state to state and are subject 
to constant amendment and change. From the broad 
view, emphasis should not be on the amount of benefits 
made available under these laws but on the prevention 
of accidents themselves. These basic problems as well 
as some of the more recently developing ones such as 
compensation for partial loss of hearing due to indus- 
trial noise and the use of radio-active substances in 
industry are all part of the !!’orkmen’s Compensation 
Picture developed on page 21. 


*kk The insurance purchasing public has traditionally 
had a very vague and shadowy conception of the in- 
surance company on which it depends for protection. 
Its operations often seem veiled in anonymity and im- 
personality and quite frequently the insured may even 
be unaware of its corporate title. However he knows 
his agent on a personal and often first-name basis and 
in the event of a loss comes in intimate contact with 
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the man who arranges his settlement. The relationship 
of Producers and Adjusters, the two links that bind 
the company to the general public is traced in the article 
on page 25. 


eee \Vhen a man can progress steadily from salesman 
to sales manager and on up through the office of vice- 
president to the post of executive vice-president he 
must have some ideas about the reasons for his success. 
Stuart Daniels compiled this record and is now respon- 
sible for selling nine billion paper bags a year, the 
equivalent of 250 for every family in the United States. 
He maintains anyone can learn the secrets of successful 
selling, as he did, from Ben Franklin—Super Salesman. 
His reasons for such a statement are on page 28. 


*** An important division of the American Manage- 
ment Association, an 
tional 


18,000-member business educa- 
association, is its insurance section. Recently 
more than one thousand corporate insurance executives 
from all parts of the nation met to discuss trends in the 
insurance industry and their impact on corporate insur- 
ance management. One of the features of the three-day 
meeting was a panel composed of the chief executives 
of three leading insurance companies. A _ necessarily 
abbreviated report of the messages of these three men 
along with the highlights of the comments of four other 
men who addressed the gathering is given on page 33 
under the title, /nsurance Conference. 


*k* Kach year for a number of years we have reviewed 
the annual report of the Deputy Commissioner on the 
operations of the New York Safety Responsibility Act. 
Similarly we have made available complete copies of the 
report including tables and studies which space con- 
siderations make it impossible to publish in the maga- 
zines. The highlights of the year’s operations appear 
on page 51 this year and again a limited number of 
copies of the ce unplete report will be sent to those who 
indicate an interest. 


xkk The SEUA decision brought the practices of 
trade associations vividly to the attention of insurance 
men and since then several local boards have either 
been named in suits or threatened with suits charging 
restrictive practices. Probably the key questions in the 
minds of most persons in the industry are; the attitude 
of the Federal government, the risk, if any, assumed 
by a person in becoming a member of such an associa- 
tion and whether or not that risk is increased if the 
association has restrict've admission standards. A mem- 
ber of the Federal Trade Commission gives his answer 
on page 93 to these questions concerning the Legality 
of Trade Organizations. 


1] 











The Dinkler Plaza 


DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Insurance company officials and agents 
will always find the friendliest of welcomes! 


in Atlanta * The Dinkler Plaza 
in Birmingham ° The Dinkler Tutwiler 
in Montgomery ° The Dinkler-Jefferson Davis 
in New Orleans ¢ The St. Charles 
in Nashville * The Andrew Jackson 


CARLING DINKLER, Pres. 
CARLING DINKLER, JR., V.P. & Gen. Mgr. 











HOTEL SCHROEDER 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


HOTEL NORTHLAND 
Green Bay, Wis 


HOTEL WAUSAU 
Wausau, Wis 


HOTEL DULUTH 
Duluth, Minn 


HOTEL ASTOR 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


HOTEL RETLAW 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


HOTEL LORAINE 
Madison, Wis. 


HOTEL CALUMET 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


HOTEL VINCENT 
Benton Harbor, Mich 


WALTER SCHROEDER, PRES. 


We aim to serve our many Insurance Company 
friends, executives and agents. 


je 
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COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina- 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies. 


ARIZONA Admitted 
Citizens Fund Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ........ Red Wing, Minn. 


ARKANSAS Withdrew 
International Indemnity Exchange ........... St. Louis, Mo. 


COLORADO Licensed 
Western Standard Indemnity Co. ............ Denver, Colo. 
Admitted 
Coal Operators ‘Casualty Go: .< <6. c00ciscnss Greensburg, Pa. 


CONNECTICUT Admitted 
Farmers Insurance Exchange ............ Los Angeles, Cal. 
Withdrew 
Ocean Marine Ins. Go; BAG... is cesses sas oe. London, Eng. 


GEORGIA Examined 
Southeastern Fidelity Fire Ins. Co. ............4 \tlanta, Ga. 


INDIANA Admitted 
Horace Mann Mutual Casualty Co. pringfield, Ill. 
Northwest Casualty Co. ................-...Seattle, Wash. 
Poursen tis, GOOF TRMNCTICE 6. ici ed ccc evcetase Chicago, Ill. 
Seaniared CAmtaty GO. 6 iiie cc bss dda dticieeees Houston, Texas 
SCAUIOTT INS NEO scsi cdanicassee cad evieseee nue Tulsa, Okla. 


KANSAS Admitted 
Mid-America Fire & Marine Ins. Co. ...... Kansas City, Mo. 


KENTUCKY \dmitted 
Camerron 1s, C6., TG: .icscscccicts tonnes Cimarron, Kan. 
Pablic National tus: Go. csc oo6ss ose s isn csecese Miami, Fla. 
Withdrew 
Pcnise Caanueentty NGO. «ss ceo knvan scswees ere St. Paul, Minn. 


MARYLAND Admitted 
International Service Ins. Co. .......... Fort Worth, Texas 
Examined 
American’ Teaith Ins. Corp, 3... 66s cece Baltimore, Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS Examined 
"Teansit WietGl THs, ToGs. kook cen swascs deeie es Boston, Mass. 


MICHIGAN Admitted ; 
Nid -entity INS. Oy. Sicccck ee cevwes sees Los Angeles, Cal. 


MINNESOTA Withdrew : oe 
Union Casualty & Life Ins. Co. ....62..6: Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


MISSOURI Licensed ; 
Eagle Reciprocal Exchange ..-Kansas City, Mo. 
Farmers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. of Clark Co. ....Kaholsa, Mo. 


NEBRASKA 
Motor Club Ins. Assn. 


Examined . 
Omaha, Neb. 


NEVADA 
Constellation Ins. Co. 
Federal Life and Casualty Co. ......... Battle Creek, Mich. 
Nordisk Reinsurance Co., Ltd. Copenhagen, Denmark 
Olympic Ins. Co. Angeles, Cal. 
Protection Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .............. Chicago, Ill. 
State Automobile Ins. Assn. ............- Des Moines, lowa 


NORTH DAKOTA \dmitted . : 
eee: OE, A56;, SND... ccc c caweaes seas Cimarron, Kan. 
Sewers Mitual 108. CO. cis cesses s sasasenes Neenah, Wis. 


OHIO Admitted _ ; oe 
American Marine and General Ins. Co. ... New York, N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA Admitted 
Gentes! National Ine: Ge. isk. dace ccccicce seen Omaha, Neb. 
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PENNSYLVANIA—Continued 


Examined 


Auto Mutual Fire Ins. Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bucks County Contributionship ............. Morrisville, Pa. 
Mutual Benefit Ins. Co. Huntingdon, Pa. 
Perkiomen Mutual Ins. Co. ................ Collegeville, Pa. 
Schuykill Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ............ Orwigsburg, Pa. 


SOUTH DAKOTA Admitted 
Federal Life and Casualty Co. ......... 3attle Creek, Mich. 
mesero Ins. Co. OF AMEPEE, «osc cckc cecccesens Seattle, Wash. 
TENNESSEE Admitted 
Jewelers Wattuwal Ins: Co. oc ccccccccvccvcesecn Neenah, Wis. 


Safeco Ins. Co. of America .................Seattle, Wash. 
EE Ns OE. a sa 5 oh asad cad ao ceeeveeneel Tulsa, Okla. 


VIRGINIA Admitted 


ime five and Casualty Cayo. 66. es deess ccs Greer, S. C. 
Farmers Insurance Exchange ............ Los Angeles, Cal. 
Foremost Ins. Co. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
National Union Indemnity Co. .............. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WASHINGTON Admitted 


Cimarron Ins. Co., Inc. Cimarron, Kan. 
International Service Ins. Co. .......... Fort Worth, Texas 
Marathon Ins. Co. Dallas, Texas 
Pennsylvania Life, Health & Accident Ins. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Withdrew 
Manufacturers & Merchants Ind. Co ..Cincinnati, Ohio 
WYOMING \dmitted 


Firemen’s Mutual Ins. Co. .. .....Providence, R. | 
Washington Fire & Marine Ins. Co. . ....5t. Louis, Mo. 


Examined 
Farmer’s Mutual Fire Ins. Co. !.... Albin, Wyo. 
MANITOBA \dmitted 
Bee Fire, Accident and General Ins. Co. ...... Paris, France 
ONTARIO Admitted 
3ee Fire, Accident and General Ins Paris, France 
New India Assurance Co., Ltd. ... Bombay, India 
QUEBEC \dmitted 


standard Ins. Co., Ltd. ...... ..Dunedin, N. Z. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


AUGUST 


Federation of Ins. Counsel, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee. 
Wyoming Agents, annual, Crescent Hotel, Sheridan. 
Washington Agents, annual, Davenport Hotel, Spokane. 


SEPTEMBER 


Oregon Agents, annual, Klamath Falls. 


New Mexico Agents, annual, Alamogordo Hotel, Albu- 
querque. 


Pennsylvania Agents, annual, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia. 


13 Vermont Agents, annual, Equinox House, Manchester. 


13-15 International Claim Ass'n, annual, Wentworth By-the-Sea, 
Portsmouth, N. H 


16-17 Minnesota Agents, arnual, Hotel Duluth, Duluth 


17-18 Louisiana Ass'n of Mutual Ins. Agents, annual, Lake 
Charles, La. 


17-18 Texas Ass'n of Mutual Ins. Agents, annual, San Antonio. 
19-22 Idaho Agents, annual, Sun Valley. 


21-24 Mutual Loss Research Bureau, Mutual Loss Managers 
Conference, Hotel Statler, New York City. 
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a confidential report 


each Monday morning 


7 
in -_ 2. 


BESTS 
WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST 


. rewarding reading for the insurance 
solicitor and a necessary part of every 
agency. Concise, authoritative reporting 
on weekly developments keeps you up 
to date. All significant insurance news 


items covered in a few words—5 to 10 





minutes reading time. This weekly news 

letter saves tedious searching through 

your daily paper . . . sifts all the news 
. . and assigns each item its proper 


relative importance. 


Handsome binders (priced at $2.00) keep them at 


your fingertips for ready reference. 


$7.50 a year for Life edition 
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73 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK JL NY 














stock 


underwritin 


by lines 





NDER multiple line underwriting more and more 


companies are writing additional classes of busi- 


unusual to have individual 
carriers report underwriting experience on as many as 
twenty-five separate lines. The fire and casualty field 


ness and it is not 


now embraces such a wide variety of coverages that 
over-all trends can only be understood by looking be- 
hind the aggregate figures. Each class of business is 
subject to its own peculiar problems as well as to the 


general pull of economic events. 


The stock tire and 
ualty companies break down 
their collective underwriting 
experience into 5,678 clas- 
sifications in 25 principal 
lines of business. The num- 
ber of carriers reporting 
experience on 
line varies from only five on 
livestock to 502 on automo 
bile fire and theft. Pure loss 
ratios vary from 19.7% on 
credit to 77.6% on 
accident and health; 
adjustment expenses from 
1.7% on live stock to 13.5% 
on miscellaneous liability ; 
commissions from 7.1% to 
35.5%; other acquisition 
costs from 1.0% to 10.5% ; 
general underwriting ex 
penses from 1.8% to 26.6%. 
Combined loss and expense 
ratios vary from 72.1% on 
credit to 112.9% on 
tended coverage. 


Cas- 


any single 


group 


loss 


ex- 


Over-all premium volume 


14 


rose 9.2% in 1953 to reach a new high of just over $7 
billion for all stock carriers in the fire and casualty 
field, six times the volume of the depression year 1933. 
The combined loss and expense ratio, which had risen 
in both 1950 and 1951, turned down in 1952 and 1953 
to stand at 93.1%. 

Net premiums written on straight fire business began 
to level off in the latter part of 1951 as additional states 
permitted writing term business on the installment basis 
or on an annual renewal basis. This continued into 1952 
so that net writings were off 





* Combined Loss 


Straight Fire 
Extended Coverage 
Allied Fire Lines . 
Ocean Marine 

Inland Marine .. 
Accident and Health 
Group Acc. & Health 
Workmen's Comp. 
Misc. Liability 

Misc. P. D. & Coll. 
Auto Liability 

Auto Property Damage 
Auto Collision .. 
Auto Fire, Theft . 
Fidelity 

Surety 

Glass Coe 
Burglary & Theft 
Boiler & Machinery 
Credit 

Live Stock 


Totals .. 
Prem. Writ. (millions) 


* Losses and loss adjustment expenses incurred to earned pre- 
miums, expenses incurred to written premiums. ** Unavailable 


but included in totals. 


1949 


84.2 
92.8 


** 
* 


87.3 
90.6 
96.3 
89.3 
100.6 
91.6 
93.3 
97.2 
79.1 
75.4 
92.6 
74.8 
91.3 
89.4 
95.3 
63.1 
68.0 
87.6 
4,760 


and Expense Ratios 


nearly 1% and 1952 became 
the first year since 1939 in 
which premiums on straight 
fire business did not ad- 
vance. In 1953 volume was 
up about 1% to exceed $1,- 
300,000,000. Unquestion- 
ably, the line would have 
shown a healthy gain ex- 
cept for the renewal of term 
business on an annual basis. 
The combined loss and ex- 
pense ratio, which was a 
phenomenal 84.2% in 1949 
and 1950, has risen in each 
of the last three years to 
reach 92.4% in 1953. Rate 
reductions, based on the un- 
usually favorable experience 
of the last five years, install- 
ment premiums and higher 
losses are expected to cut 
the profit margin somewhat 
further in 1954. 

Extended coverage pre- 


1950 


84.2 
147.6 
** 


1951 


89.1 
108.8 
98.7 
91.0 
97.1 
90.3 
97.1 
103.3 
105.1 
97.7 
105.9 
110.7 
93.7 
85.6 
89.7 
86.7 
101.9 
89.0 
83.7 
60.7 
76.0 
97.1 
5,759 


1952 
89.9 
91.5 
80.5 
95.7 
93.8 
89.9 
96.0 
98.3 
104.9 
88.6 
102.8 
103.5 
92.5 
84.8 
90.9 
80.3 
92.4 
89.8 
87.8 
64.1 
78.6 
94.4 
6,411 


1953 
92.4 
112.9 
90.8 
91.9 
90.8 
89.3 
95.7 
94.1 
96.7 
89.3 
97.0 
93.2 
87.6 
85.3 
93.3 
82.5 
90.0 
89.1 
79.3 
72.1 
72.6 
93.1 
7,000 


77.9 
88.8 
92.0 
97.2 
98.7 
102.8 
95.2 
99.5 
100.8 
82.0 
81.1 
89.6 
73.9 
96.0 
87.3 
82.3 
61.7 
73.4 
93.0 
5,138 





miums advanced nearly 8% 
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to exceed $370,000,000 in 1953. The record number of 
destructive storms caused a sharp jump in the loss ratio 
forcing the line into the red with a combined loss and 
expense ratio of 112.9%. This line has been out of 
the red in only two of the last five years as the experi- 
ence stemming from the November 1950 hurricane in 
the northeastern section of the United States was re- 
Hected in both 1950 and 1951. 


Automobile Experience 


Automobile lines showed continued growth with auto 
liability up 14%, auto property damage 20% and auto 
physical damage 7%. Experience was generally satis- 
factory with a six point drop in combined loss and 
expense ratio on auto liability bringing that ratio down 
to 97.0%. A ten point drop in property damage re- 
duced that ratio to 93.2% and a five point drop in auto 
collision reduced that combined ratio to 87.6%. There 
was a fractional rise in the auto fire and theft combined 
ratio which brought it to 85.3%. 

Ocean marine volume was down nearly 5% but there 
was a four point improvement in the combined loss and 
expense ratio which stood at 91.9% for the year. Inland 
marine writings continued to rise, up 7% for the year, 
and there was an overall three point improvement in the 
experience which brought the combined loss and expense 
ratio down to 90.8%. Overall accident and health volume 
was up nearly 15% and the combined loss and expense 
ratios improved fractionally with accident and health 
except group at 89.3% and group accident and health 
at 95.7%. Workmen’s compensation insurance showed 


a rise of 13% and there was continued improvement in 
the combined loss and expense ratio which declined to 


94.1%. Miscellaneous liability rose 21% because of 
sharply increased rates and the experience improved 


HOA Fo REET LENE ET CIM TERETE TT I TI TS ERB Ss) PR STEETER RRR SS TS 6S 


NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN 
(Last 000 omitted) 
% 
1953 Increase 
$1,306,224 1.3 
370,4¢ 8 7.8 
82,306 0.7 
152,484 4.6 
286,782 7.0 
425,682 14.8 
641,812 13.1 
333,736 21.1 
13.9 
465,497 557,153 19.7 
1,204,579 1,291,159 7. 
65,047 77,594 
62,283 63 844 
124,792 35,214 
31,197 32,849 
86,536 89.013 
33,890 46.346 
42,706 39,744 


1952 
$1,288,997 
343,532 
81,697 
159.814 
268,009 
370,912 
567,511 
275,477 
937,514 


Extended Coverage 
\llied Fire Lines 
Ocean Marine 

Inland Marine 

\ccident and Health .... 
Work. Compensation... . 
Miscellaneous Liability. . 
\uto Liability 
\uto Property 
Auto Physical 
Miscellaneous 
Fidelity 

Surety 

Glass 

Burglary & Theft 
Boiler & Machinery 
All Others 


67,937 
Damage 
Damage 
Prop. D.. 


TOWWuUINNs 


Totals $6,410,599 $7,000,347 





with the combined loss and expense ratio dropping eight 
points to 96.7%, the first year in the last five that the 
line has been out of the red. Miscellaneous property 
damage and collision volume is up sharply and experi- 
ence remained very favorably with a combined ratio 
of 89.3%. 

Fidelity volume was up 242% and the combined loss 
and expense ratio rose to 93.3% while surety volume 
was up 8% and the combined ratio rose about two points 
to 82.5%. Glass volume was up 5% and experience 
continued to improve with the combined ratio standing 
at 90.0%. Burglary and theft was up 3% and the com- 
bined ratio was off fractionally at 89.1%. 

Full supporting tables of experience by line by com- 
pany will appear in Best’s Aggregates and Averages. 





Class 
ot 
Business 


Extended Coverage 
Allied Fire 

Ocean Marine 

Inland Marine 
Accident 

Health 

Accident & Health 
Non-can. Acc. & Health 
Group Acc. & Health 
Work. Compensation 
Miscellaneous Liability. 
Auto Liability 

Auto Property Damage. 
Auto Collision 

Auto Fire, Theft, Com. 
Miscellaneous P. D. 
Fidelity 

Surety 

Glass 

Surglary & Theft 
Boiler & Machinery 
Credit 

Livestock 

Reins. Unsegregated 
Misc. Unsegregated 


Totals 


* 


Premiums 
Earned 


$1,284,839 
329,285 
81,735 
151,623 
272,816 
72,197 
55,222 
27,932 
18,053 
241,668 
617,958 
307,525 
019,092 
520,973 
859,214 
332,942 
72,922 
64,742 
128,301 
285 32,101 
278 87,474 
75 38,906 
14 7,609 

5 1,345 

& 29,100 
64 2,625 


274 
168 
187 


t 


| LOSSES 
Inc’d 


unt 


rReuwuwvui 


 «) 


iw vivi 
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Iie NIU UIST ON 


hn 


7 
\d}. 


Exp. 


DO Ge Ge & WUD WOW 
MaAADouN+LOoOWwS 


i 7 
Comm. Other 
Inc’d \cq. 


26.1 6.4 
27.4 6.0 
20.0 5.8 
4.1 
7.8 
Qo? 
99 
5.6 
6.8 


2.6 
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*Stat 
Undr 
Profit 


$87,788 
61,133 
4,900 
12,033 
19,510 
9439 
2.890 
O85 


> 


3,288 


oO 


tite COW UI NIN OO 


unui 


CO tints = = \ 


Co. 


*i 


5,678 $6,658,200 21.0 28 $335,642 


* Last 000 omitted. {To premiums earned. + To premiums written. ** Does not include Federal income taxes. 
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A. a bookkeeper Brisbee was deft, 


But exceedingly defter at theft. 
He was found out too late; 
When they gave him the gate 


It was practically all they had left. 


INSURED honesty is definitely the BEST policy— 


for agents to recommend to employers! 


Fipenitry ann Derosit company 
Baltimore \—"——"_/ Maryland 


ean ee 


AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 


Specializing in Fidelity and Surety Bonds; Burglary, Robbery, Forgery and Glass Insurance 
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nderwriting 


HAD not been in this business 

too many years when it became 

apparent that I had to make a 
choice as to my future activities in 
the business. I]t seemed to me that I 
had to decide whether or not | 
wanted to be a company man or to 
get into the producing end of the 
business as an agent or a broker. 
I selected the latter, and for a great 
many years before associating my- 
self with my present agency as a 
partner, I operated an independent 
office and functioned as an inde- 
pendent broker. During those years 
it was my philosophy that the person 
to whom I owed my prime obligation 
was my customer who paid the pre- 
mium, and ever since my entrance 
into the agency field, I have retained 
the basic philosophy that while ] 
have some contract obligations to 
companies represented by our office, 
in event of a difference as between 
the assured and the company under 
circumstances where I am satisfied 
that the assured is right, my obliga- 
tion is to the assured, as against the 
company. I think that every com- 
pany I have ever done business with 
is aware of that. At the same time, 
I recognize the fact that in order to 
serve my customer, ] must conduct 
relations with companies under cir- 
cumstances where my offerings will 
be viewed favorably, and that means 
that I must in all cases fairlv and 
properly represent the facts. and it 
also means that the companv must be 
expected to make a reasonably profit 
on my offerings. 


Irrevocably Dedicated 


Incident to this philosophy, I be- 
came a great many years ago irre- 
vocably dedicated to the stock 
agency system, I have all of my 
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Judgment 


ARTHUR D. CRONIN 
Kaler, Carney, Liffler & Co. 
Boston 


business life been opposed to direct- 
writing mutuals and even to agency 
mutuals, to the former basically on 
the ground that their svstem elimi- 
nates what | think is a very impor- 
tant element in our economy, to wit, 
the middleman, and there is one 
added objection which is applicable 
to agency mutuals as well, namely, 
that in my considered opinion if you 
follow the principle of mutuality to 
its logical conclusion, you will de- 
stroy the capitalistic system. I am 
aware that there are many who do 
not agree with me, and | recite this 
fact not for the purpose of depriving 
others of their right of opinion, 
and not for the purpose of suggest- 
ing that mutuals, direct-writing or 
agency, have no proper place in our 
business, but rather for the purpose 
of making clear mv convictions with 
regard to other matters which will 
be covered later. 

We are living in an era where we 
are prone to view things at the world 
level and also at the national level 
as being in a state of complete con- 
fusion and a welter of inconsistency. 
If we were to turn our eyes from 
these things to a sort of self-exami- 
nation of conscience with respect to 
our own business, | wonder what we 
would find. 

I started in this business as a 
kid with the Travelers Insurance 
Company in 1907, and after func- 


‘tioning as an office boy for some 


period, in time I became assistant 
to the manager of the casualty de- 
partment in the Boston office. In 
those days we didn’t have any 
actuaries, we didn’t have any man- 
uals and in those days we really 


“underwrote” business. In_ other 
words, we exercised judgment, and 
the basic point that I want to make 
is this, that if you stay in this busi- 
ness for a million years and gather 
and regather figures and statistics 
over all of that period, when you get 
all through, the insurance business 
must still to a very substantial de- 
gree be a reflection of judgment. and 
if we ever get to the point where 
we eliminate judgment, this business 
will be ruined. 


A Little Filing Cabinet 


I can see in my mind's eye a little 
filing cabinet that we had on the 
chief underwriter’s desk in those 
days, which was filled with 3 x 5 
filing cards. Those cards were filed 
alphabetically by classification. We 
had carpenters—interior trim cabi- 
net work only, carpenters—dwell- 
ing house construction, carpenters— 
heavy commercial construction, and 
we had painting in and painting out, 
and many of the classifications that 
are regarded as standard todav. We 
would inscribe on those cards the 
names of our various assureds who 
fell within those classifications, and 
the payroll and the rate, and inter- 
estingly enough, in those days the 
basic philosophy was that as the 
payroll went up the rate went down. 
That file was our rate manual. 

I recall distinctly one risk. He 
was an inside painter and all of his 
work was done for Boston depart- 
ment stores. He used a quick drying 
paint or finish and because his work 
was done for department stores, it 
could only be done on nights, Sun- 
days and holidays. Because it could 
only be done in those periods. it was 
done under circumstances that con- 

[Continued on the next page) 
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Underwriting Judgment—Continued 


duced to ideal working conditions. 
If you were to examine the rate card 
on that risk, you would find that it 
was approximately 50% of the rate 
that was applicable to most risks in 
the same classification that had the 
same approximate payroll exposure. 


In other words, we were under 
writing. 
What do we do todav? We have 


substituted for the underwriter’s 
judgment that was applied in the era 
of which I speak an experience rat 
ing plan that presumably is designed 
to replace that judgment. And what 


is the effect of that experience rating 


plan? Let me give just one example. 
I recognize, that you just can’t apply 
an experience rating plan in its 
literal sense and rate any individual 
risk strictly on the basis of its own 
The effect 
would be to upset the fundamental 
principle of insurance and 
everybody a_ self-insurer. 


experience. obvious 
make 
Because 
of that, and because of the fact that 
we do not evaluate cases in excess of 
an agreed amount at their actual 
cost, there must be assessed against 
each risk a sum irrespective of losses 
to compensate for that deficiency. 
What that sum shall be becomes a 
matter of judgment. It must be 
judgment or it can’t work out. 
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On this particular risk, of which 
I speak, in the policy year commenc- 
ing January 1, 1949, the risk had an 
experience credit of 28%. Over the 
policy years 1949, 1950 and 1951, 
the total premiums were $18,600, 
and the total losses with nothing out- 
standing were $8,300, or a loss ratio 
of 44.1%. The permissible loss in 
Massachusetts on workmen’s com- 
pensation business is 60%, and that 
without consideration of the fact 
that this risk is sizeable enough to 
enjoy the dubious benefits of the 
graded expense plan which would 
permit a higher permissible than 
60%. Assuming, however, a permis- 
sible loss of 60%, this risk during 
the three vear period referred to had 
a loss ratio 16% below the permis- 
sible, but as the result of the appli- 
cation of the cock-eyed experience 
rating plan on January 1, 1952, the 
experience credit had been com- 
pletely wiped out and there was 
substituted for it a debit of 18% 
In other words, despite the fact that 
this assured was that regardful of 
things pertaining to accident pre- 
vention and despite the fact that as 
a consequence his operations re- 
flected a loss substantially below the 
expected, he was subjected to an 
increase in rate of approximately 
67%. That doesn’t make any sense 
to me, and the basic reason for that 
result lies in the fact that the arbi- 
trary sum that is assessed against 
the risk to compensate for the fact 
that we don’t assess all cases at 
actual value is altogether too high. 


The Explanation 


Here is the explanation of the 
experience rating plan as it appears 
in the recently published report of 
the examination of the Massachu- 
setts Workmen’s Compensation Rat- 
ing and Inspection Bureau by the 
Massachusetts Division of Insur- 
ance, an examination, bv the way, 
that reflects great credit on the com- 
petence and ability of the examining 
staff of the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment. On page 147 there appears 
the following paragraph, which is a 
partial explanation of the experience 
rating plan: 

“After extending payrolls as above. 
by the expected loss rates the ‘D’ 
ratio is applied to this product to 
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split the expected losses into the 
primary and excess portions. The 
‘D’ ratio is supposed to represent the 
discounted value of all the separate 
losses of the particular class, divided 
by the sum of all the undiscounted 
losses underlying the class. It is 
calculated as the weighted average 
(by credibility) of the raw D ratio 
(adjusted if necessary) calculated 
by classification from experience 
rating statistics and present ‘D’ 
ratios also adjusted (if necessary ).” 
That is the product, but the unfor- 
tunate part of it is that I am the 
fellow who is supposed to sell it and 
supposed to explain it. 


Two Risks 


Let us take a given classification 
and let us assume that there are two 
risks with the same identical payroll 
exposure, producing the same iden- 
tical standard premium. One is a 
single location risk in the heart of 
Boston, handy to the claim depart- 
ment, the auditing department and 
the inspection department. The 
other risk comprises twenty different 
locations and twenty different Mas- 
sachusetts cities. This assured, as 
is not unusual, for his own con- 
venience would like when the audit 
is made to have it presented in such 
fashion as to show the actual earned 
premium by branches. The result 
is that we have twenty different loca- 
tions to inspect, twenty different 
audits to make, and twenty different 
widely-scattered locations for a 
claim department to cover, but we 
have the same expense factor. Does 
it make any sense, and what is the 
result? The single location risk goes 
self-insurance and there is siphoned 
off from that particular classification 
a better than average risk, and the 
effect of the elimination of that and 
other like risks from the classifica- 
tion is to leave the insurance business 
with the average risk and the worse 
than average risk at the average rate, 
and all because of insufficient 
elasticity in the rating system. 

The exacting requirements of the 
rating laws followed the Supreme 
Court decision in the S. E. U. A. 
case and the subsequent enactment 
of Public Law 15. During the debate 
on the rating law in Massachusetts, 
the four producer organizations 
were in opposition to the so-called 
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All Industry Bill, or any type of 
regulation akin to it. It was our 
contention then and it is our opinion 
still that any kind of regulation need 
be applicable only to those com- 
panies who elect to make rates in 
concert and that any effort to 
hamper or restrict those companies 
who might prefer to remain inde- 
pendent was equivalent to a volun- 
tary submission by the industry to 
the all-enfolding and ever-tightening 
tentacles of an economic octopus. 
The complaint of the Department 
of Justice was that this business was 
conducted in a manner “that de- 
prived the public of the benefits that 
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flow from free competition,” and we 
indulged in the unutterable folly of 
correcting that abuse by enacting 
laws that in effect permit of no 
competition. We complain about 
bureaucracy and the deprivation of 
individual rights that are the prod- 
ucts of bureaucracy, and yet we 
engage in a purposeful effort to 
expose a great business to an all- 
embracing strait jacket without 
parallel in our economic history, and 
it isn’t thrust on us—we ask for it. 

If the lack of competition implies 
a moral wrong and I conceive that 
it does, it will take more than the 


(Continued on page 86) 
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HE foundation of all work- 

men’s compensation insur- 

ance, whether competitive or 
monopolistic, by private carrier, 
state fund or self-covered assured, 
is the state laws that require it. The 
fundamental purpose of any state 
workmen’s compensation law is to 
guarantee within orderly, reasonable 
and economically sound limits the 
protection of workers and their de- 
pendents against severe economic 
impacts of death and disability re- 
sulting in wage loss and arising out 
of industrial accidents and occupa- 
tional diseases. The injuries and 
diseases that are compensable and 
the benefits provided for in such 
laws are not established by insurance 
companies. They are determined by 
the state Legislatures. 


Varying Laws 


The individual state laws vary as 
the local needs are seen by those 
whose responsibility it is to effect 
such legislation. There are no two 
laws which provide identical bene- 
fits even though in many instances 
geographical and industrial con- 
ditions are quite similar. This sug- 
gests that differences in human ideas 
and temperaments within _ state 
boundaries are not a negligible factor 
in the determination of state work- 
men’s compensation laws. 
states the laws may be excessive to 
the point that they suggest political 
advantages rather than public need. 
In others, they mav be inadequate 
for the needs of injured workers. In 
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the remaining, the probability is that 
they are reasonable and adequate for 
the conditions for which they are 
designed to provide. 

In promoting the fundamental 
purpose, there will be always prob- 
lems which are incidental to the es- 
tablishing and maintaining of work- 
men’s compensation benefits by law. 
For example, there is the problem 
of setting up benefits without im- 
posing compulsory costs on industry 
which will discourage new enter- 
prises from entering and settling in 
the particular state or encourage old 
establishments to move out. Jobs 
and incomes which they create in an 
area are indispensable to an expand- 
ing economy. This should be horne 
in mind by those who are promoting 
benefit changes in existing compen- 
sation laws, whether they are repre- 
sentatives of labor, management or 
of political interests. 


Insurance Rates 


The comparative level of work- 
men’s compensation insurance rates 
is another example of the problems 
that must be expected. Obviously 
and certainlv, the basic insurance 
rate for workmen’s comnensation in- 
surance is bound to he higher in the 
more liberal benefit state, lower in 
the conservative benefit state and 


lower still in the least liberal bene- 
fit state. From these variations 
comes the problem of defense 
against the criticisms leveled at in- 
surance companies of inconsistent 
benefit payments between states. 
Obviously such criticisms should be 
directed toward the compensation 
laws themselves which fix the bene- 
fits, for the insurance companies 
merely obey the laws in effecting 
payments for which they call. This 
is no argument by either industrial 
or insurance interests for making 
the laws less than fair and reason- 
able according to the conditions that 
prevail. Neither is it a finger of sus- 
Picion pointing to the possibilities 
that legislators are not doing what 
they conscientiously believe is best. 


Legal Limits 


For practical and economic rea- 
sons, compulsory compensation laws 
customarily are hounded by specific 

ility to certain enter- 
prises. exposures or workers. hene- 
fit maximums. tvnes of accident or 
disease. In practice, however. the 
laws necessarily are not the exclusive 
means hy which injured emplovees 
are protected against economic loss 
resulting from accidental injurv. 
While the legal houndaries are fully 
recognized and honored by the in- 
surance carriers, thev themselves. on 
a voluntarv hasis. frequently provide 
protection hevond legal requirements 
and at costs which are reasonable. 
For example, voluntary compensa- 
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tion benefits are provided by en- 
dorsement of the standard work- 
men’s compensation insurance policy 
for executive officers and other em- 
ployees who may not be subject to 
the state laws. Some companies pro- 
vide supplementary policies of simi- 
lar nature. These supplementary 
coverages even go further in that 
they are for accidental injury on or 
off the job. This type of voluntary 
service to the public by insurance 
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companies to some extent has re- 
strained demands over the years for 
greater liberalization than actually 
has obtained. 

Compensation laws, especially 
their benefit provisions, are fre- 
quently subject to review and change 
by state legislatures. It is not the 
practice of insurance companies to 
suggest benefit changes nor to take 
sides for or against the legislation of 
compensation benefits in any state. 
They do, however, evaluate by 
mathematical processes the effect of 
proposed and enacted changes from 
the standpoint of how such changes 
will influence compensation costs 
and the extent to which workmen’s 
compensation insurance rates in the 
particular state must be adjusted to 
compensate for them. It is not 
illogical nor improper that in this 
manner they so inform all parties 
concerned in order, among other 
reasons, that the type of undesirable 
industrial influences which have al- 
ready been mentioned may be pre- 
vented as well as the prevention of 
conditions which will discourage or 
eliminate entirely the writing of 
workmen’s compensation insurance 
by private enterprise within the par- 
ticular state. 


Law and Rate Changes 


Not all changes in state work- 
men’s compensation laws can be 
mathematically evaluated in exact 
terms of corresponding rate changes 
required to compensate for them. 
Even in connection with many 
changes limited to specific monetary 
benefits, it requires the passage of 
considerable time to develop the true 
effect on workmen’s compensation 
insurance costs to industry. A very 
small proportion of legislated 
amendments create corresponding 
immediate changes in compensation 
insurance rates. 

For example, in 1953 for the 
states where private insurance car- 
riers write this coverage, there were 
approximately one thousand and 
three hundred contemplated legisla- 
tive bills affecting workmen’s com- 
pensation laws. Only about two 
hundred of them, when evaluated, 
were found to be such that their en- 
actment would affect rates concur- 
rent with their introduction. There 
were twenty-six states which 








amended their laws in 1953 to pro- 
vide increases in weekly or monthly 
benefits and two more states were 
added to the previous forty-four al- 
ready having provisions in their 
laws for occupational diseases. Be- 
cause of the general practice of 
biennial meetings of state legisla- 
tures, 1952 was relatively inactive as 
respects legislation amending bene- 
fit provisions of the compensation 
laws. Actually, of those bills en- 
acted in 1952 and 1953 to become 
effective in 1953, only twenty re- 
sulted in concurrent compensation 
insurance rate level changes. 


Average Rates Lower 


It is interesting to note that out of 
the thousands of workmen’s com- 
pensation bills considered by the 
legislatures of the ten most impor- 
tant industrial states since their com- 
pensation laws were first introduced 
(all in 1910 to 1914), only one hun- 
dred and sixty-four of the bills en- 
acted required concurrent changes in 
insurance rate levels—all upward, 
excepting two. Recent studies re- 
ported by the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance in connec- 
tion with states where private insur- 
ance carriers operate show that the 
average annual upward effect of rate 
changes required to meet legislated 
amendments affecting compensation 
benefits amounted to only about 
314%. It is also interesting that the 
national average of basic workmen’s 
compensation insurance rates is 
lower today than it was fifteen or 
twenty years ago despite the fact 
that benefits are much broader and 
higher. Admittedly, premium is 
higher but it is because more em- 
ployees are protected than ever be- 
fore and the number of accidents 
correspondingly is up, although the 
accident rate per worker continues 
to trend downwards. 

Confusing and complicated 
though frequent changes in work- 
men’s compensation rates as a re- 
sult of amendments to law benefits 
may be, it must be expected that 
they will continue to recur—cer- 
tainly, just as long as our economic 
standards and philosophies follow the 
currently indicated trends. This 
observation is not intended as a con- 
demnation of such trends nor en- 
couragement to effect their reversal. 
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The point is mentioned merely as a 
factor to be borne in mind by all who 
are interested in this particular 
phase of our economic picture. 


The Remedy 


The remedy is not in the compen- 
sation laws but in extensive accident 
prevention. Emphasis should not be 
on the amount of benefits made 
available under any workmen’s 
compensation law as long as it is 
fully realized that the cost of such 
benefits must be paid for by insur- 
ance rates that reflect the level of the 
accident loss cost which such bene- 
fits create. Instead, more stress 
should be placed on the methods by 
which the frequency and economic 
severity of industrial accidents and 
occupational disease can be more 
drastically reduced. Far better to 
prevent, than to pay for accidents, 
regardless of what benefit provisions 
are established by law, because the 
over-all savings thus effected are 
much more substantial and _ benefi- 
cial in the long run from the stand- 
point of industry, the insurance car- 
rier and most important, from that 
of the workers and their dependents. 


There are other factors affecting 
the cost of workmen’s compensation 
insurance in the various states which 
probably are as important as if not 
more important than legislated bene- 
fits. Inflation during the last two 
decades, and presently with us, is 
one of these factors. It has given 
rise to ever-rising medical cost 
which in a large majority of state 
laws is provided for on an un- 
limited basis. High living costs 
prompt extreme liberality in the in- 
terpretation of current benefit pro- 
visions in laws and encourage the 
reopening of cases. Of some conse- 
quence as a factor affecting the cost 
of workmen’s compensation in cer- 
tain states is the loophole in the 
exclusive-remedy provisions of their 
workmen’s compensation laws which 
allow third-party recoveries against 
employers far in excess of their com- 
pensation liability limits. 

Then too, there are new industries 
and their resultant unexpected haz- 
ards which are not appraisable in 
advance from the standpoint of rate 
making. The development, produc- 
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for over fifteen years. “If we don’t handle it, the other fellow 
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Compensation Picture—Continued 


tion and application of radio-active 
substances and products currently is 
a very important item in this cate- 
gory. Isotopes, well over a thousand 
in number so far, involve exposures 
to alpha, beta and gamma energies. 
Some are slightly hazardous, some 
moderately so and some very dan- 
gerous in terms of exposures to the 
whole body or limited parts through 
inhalation, contact or radiation. 
Industries using radio-active iso- 
topes already are very numerous and 
the list is growing as new uses are 
discovered. It is hard to imagine 
the limits of their usage, let alone 
their effect on workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance premium rates. 
Just a few uses are enlightening— 
diagnostic therapy, agricultural re- 
search and plant growth, tracing 
agents in the biological, chemical 
and metallurgical fields. Even cer- 
tain textile dving processes use 
uranium acetate as a catalyst. The 
use of radio-active isotopes ranges 
all the way from improving de-icers 
on aircraft to new catalysts for 
petroleum refining and the use of 
polonium metal coatings for static 
control. The end is nowhere in sight. 


Much Is To Be Learned 


Much is to be learned by industry 
and the insurance companies as re- 
spects controls which will prevent 
death and disability, immediate or 
delayed, from this hazard—much re- 
lating to equipment, protective 
clothing, handling and disposing of 
contaminated wastes, ventilation, de- 
contaminating methods, personal 
cleanliness, inspection and super- 
vision. Some of this knowledge will 
be acquired in advance but some 
only through misfortune and suf- 
fering by workers and their de- 
pendents which must be provided for 
by the compensation laws and in- 
surance. 

New theories related to existing 
hazard exposures also have a definite 
influence on the cost of workmen’s 
compensation insurance. As an ex- 
ample of this, there is the relatively 
new problem which has resulted 
from claims for compensation pay- 
ments under workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws for partial loss of hearing 
due to industrial noise. This is 


closely akin to the problem of oc- 
cupational diseases but nowhere 
near as simple. This problem now 
occupies a prominent place in the 
concern of the insurance companies 
and of industrial management over 
the general welfare of the work- 
men’s compensation business, not be- 
cause of loss-of-hearing claims as 
such but much more importantly be- 
cause it introduces a new philosophy 
—the contemplation of payment of 
claims without loss of wages or wage 
potential. This is a_ philosophy 
which many believe is not now nor 
never was intended under the com- 
pensation laws as heretofore estab- 
lished. If this theory is accepted, it 
establishes a precedent for similar 
treatment of claims arising from the 
loss of acuteness of other senses 
without concurrent economic impair- 
ment and the added cost of insur- 
ance that will result is obvious as to 
fact but not as to degree. 

It is apparent that this philosophy 
raises very complex problems of 
evaluation and cost distribution. 
Industry generally, as well as that 
of insurance, is definitely aware of 
the potentialities of this problem. It 
is being attacked on many fronts by 
scientists, doctors and engineers, in- 
dividually and collectively and by in- 
dustry itself with the full coopera- 
tion of insurance company engineer- 
ing staffs. Research is being con- 
ducted in medical and public health 
schools, commercial laboratories and 
in insurance companies. Some prog- 
ress has been made but much re- 
mains to be done if the extremely 
complex nature of the various fac- 
tors involved are recognized. 


Difficult to Evaluate 


For example, the physical factors 
such as kind, pitch and intensity of 
the noise; the lack of satisfactory 
measuring instruments; the possi- 
bilities of diminishing or eliminating 
harmful noise are just a few. There 
is the difficulty of evaluating the 
effect of noise on people; the possi- 
bility of recuperation; the relation- 
ships of normal deterioration from 
age, illness or other non-industrial 
causes; the means for appraising 
social loss and other factors in the 
same general category. 

The insurance companies recog- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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PRODUCERS AND ADJUSTERS 


HE insurance purchasing 

public has a very vague and 

shadowy conception of an in- 
surance company as such. To the 
average man an insurance company 
and its operations are shrouded in 
a veil of anonymity and imperson- 
ality, and it is much more the idea in 
the abstract of being covered by 
insurance that causes policies to be 
bought than the excellence or vir- 
tues or advantages offered by any 


company in particular. As members 
of an adjusting organization which 
comes into close touch yearly with 


thousands of insured men and 
women, we have had the oppor- 
tunity of making inquiries of a psy- 
chological nature into the reasons 
which motivate people to purchase 
insurance policies from one company 
rather than from its competitor, and 
we have come to the conclusion that 
the element of actual advertising, 
as we understand it in its ordinary 
connotation, plays a very small part 
in influencing the choice of a com- 
pany. 


Two Links 


Our research shows that a com- 
pany’s reputation is built up and 
stands or falls almost solely by two 
links that bind the company to the 
public ; the link of the producer, and 
the link of the adjuster. It is the 
producer who nearly always first 
brings the name of any company to 
the prospective purchaser, and it is 
upon the recommendation of the 
originating producer that a man will 
usually have his insurance require- 
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ments filled by one company rather 
than by another. Likewise, it is by 
the impression, good or bad, that the 
adjuster makes upon the insured 
when adjusting a loss under a policy 
that this insured will decide whether 
or not to continue placing his in- 
surance requirements with the com- 
pany whom the adjuster represents. 
Thus we may safely say that the 
producer obtains the client for the 
company, while the adjuster retains 
him. If an insured’s experience with 
both the producer and the adjuster 
is pleasant and equitable, the com- 
pany will continue to have a satisfied 
customer who will be a living ad- 
vertisement for it. If the experience 
is Otherwise, the insured will en- 
deavor on every convenient occasion 
to run the company down and to dis- 
suade his acquaintances from being 
insured by it. 


Two undoubted consequences flow 
from these observations. It becomes 
obvious, in the first place, that a 
company must choose both its pro- 
ducers and its adjusters, whether 
staff or independent, with the great- 
est care. It must realize that upon 
these two types of representative its 
ultimate fate and prosperity will 
largely depend. Newspaper adver- 
tisements, radio announcements, 
publicity or propaganda in any of 
the multifarious forms now em- 
ployed, will never offset, counteract 
or compensate for defective human 


relationships between producers and 
adjusters on the one hand, and the 
insured who provides the premiums 
which are, after all, the very life 
blood of all the insurance companies 
the world has ever seen, 

The is that 
producers and adjusters must see 
themselves as the links that they 
undoubtedly the insurance 
chain, and, as links, must observe 
the contiguity and _ inter- 
twined relationship between them- 
selves. 


second consequence 


are in 
closest 


Producers and adjusters, as 
the alpha and the omega of the 
insurance process, must see to it 
that their combined efforts are al- 
ways in harmony, that their repre- 
sentations to the insured do not con- 
flict, and that their one aim is to 
establish an atmosphere of continu- 
ous confidence between the company 
and the insured. It is to this par- 
ticular aspect of the subject that the 
remainder of this article will be 
devoted. 


All Too Often 


The adjuster, who has to deal 
with an already existing policy which 
cannot be changed retrospectively at 
the time of the loss, has very often 
to incur the hard feelings and the 
dissatisfied attitude of an insured 
through no fault of his own. All 
too often he has to inform an in- 
sured that a particular claim cannot 
be paid because coverage for the 
loss is not afforded by the policy. 
The insured’s almost inevitable re- 
mark is that he was not told of this 
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Producers and Adjusters—Continued 


at the time he took out the policy, 
and he then goes on to feel, because 
of that mental mechanism of gener- 
alization with which the human mind 
is afflicted, that he has somehow or 
other been cheated or imposed upon, 
and that the hard earned money he 
has paid by way of a premium has 
been literally thrown away. 

No insured should be allowed to 
feel this way, but the adjuster comes 
upon the scene too late to prevent it. 


This is the task of the producer, 
who should never sell any policy 
without explaining carefully to the 
insured just what it does and does 
not cover. Our considered opinion 
and experience is that not even one 
half of the producers who sell poli- 
cies really sit down with the insured 
to give him a fairly accurate idea 
of the policy provisions and exclu- 
sions. If this were to be done in- 
variably, and at the outset, not only 
would the task of the adjuster be 
materially lightened, but the opinion 
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and the respect of the insured in 
regard to his insurance company 
and its representatives would be im- 
measurably increased. 


The problem we have just raised 
should really be carried a step fur- 
ther. The fact should be faced by 
the producer that his is a theoretical 
knowledge of the insurance contract 
and that the practical task of inter- 
preting it belongs to the adjuster. 
Almost every producer within our 
knowledge has at least one friend or 
acquaintance or business contact 
who is an adjuster, but it is very 
seldom that a producer will ever 
approach an adjuster for advice or 
guidance as to whether a particular 
loss is covered by a certain policy 
before selling a policy. He will try 
his hardest to convince an adjuster 
that a loss should be covered after 
it has occurred, and there is prob- 
ably no adjuster of any standing 
who has not at one time or another 
been approached with a heartrend- 
ing appeal by a producer to allow a 
loss to be covered for the purpose of 
enabling the producer to retain a 
financially valuable client and also 
of saving the producer’s face. 


A little thought and the expendi- 
ture of a little time on the part of 
the producer could, in nearly all 
instances, save him the necessity of 
making such an appeal. We suggest 
that he should consider the require- 
ments and the loss possibilities of 
his client and then, if he is at all 
doubtful whether a policy will satisfy 
such requirements or possibilities he 
should either seek an opinion from 
the company itself or request an 
adjuster friend or acquaintance for 
an opinion as to whether the kind 
of loss to which his client may be 
subjected would be covered. We do 
not in any way seek, by this sug- 
gestion, to set up the adjuster as 
an arbiter of policy construction or 
interpretation. We merely state the 
fact that by virtue of his very pre- 
occupation with losses the adjuster 
is often in the best position to render 
an accurate opinion. 


Following out this line of thought 
still further, we consider that joint 
societies of producers and adjusters 
should be established on a regional 
basis throughout the country for the 
interchange of ideas and the ex- 
change of mutually beneficial infor- 
mation and knowledge. We have 
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countless associations of producers, 
and we have equally a very consider- 
able number of adjusters’ organiza- 
tions and claim and loss associa- 
tions. But we have yet to be told 
of an organization anywhere whose 
avowed object and reason for exist- 
ence is to bring both producer and 
adjuster together for the deliberate 
purpose of joining the two vital ends 
of the whole vast insurance indus- 
try. We earnestly trust that as a 
result of the suggestion which we 
briefly adumbrate here, at least one 
such organization will come into 
being and we ourselves would will- 
ingly help to give it birth. 

We come now to another aspect 
of the producer-adjuster relation- 
ship. It is the duty of an adjuster 
to see that the producer is ap- 
proached with thé information that 
he has been assigned to the adjust- 
ment of the loss of the insured. It 
is equally the duty of the producer 
to render the adjuster all the assist- 
ance that lies within his power by 
way of arranging a suitable time 
for the insured to be seen or the 
risk to be inspected. All too often 
we have found that the adjuster does 
not accord the producer the courtesy 
of a telephone call to inform him of 
his assignment, while the producer, 
on the other hand, is often too busy 
to give the adjuster any cooperation 
whatever. Such a state of affairs, 
while it only rarely applies to the 
adjusting of fire losses, is neverthe- 
less constantly noted in the wide 
field of casualty claims and allied 
lines. The most beneficial settle- 
ments and the most satisfactory re- 
sults for all concerned are nearly 
always achieved when all three 
parties, insured, producer and ad- 
juster, have jointly agreed upon the 
terms of settlement. We have no 
desire to place the blame for this 
lack of cooperation either upon the 
adjuster alone or upon the producer. 
We believe that in the rush and tur- 
moil of the busy modern world it is 
nearly always a lack of thought 
rather than a deliberate attitude 
which prevents this important and 
necessary cooperation. 


There are many other examples 
which spring to mind where a har- 
monious producer-adjuster relation- 
ship will result in greater confidence 
and trust on the part of the insur- 
ance purchasing public. Limitations 
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of space, however, prevent a more 
expanded discussion than has here 
been attempted. Let it therefore 
suffice to emphasize that the con- 
tract of insurance is one of “utmost 
faith,” that the practical application 
of such faith from the company’s 
side is in the hands of its producers 
and its adjusters, and that these two 
essential representatives of the in- 
surance world must work hand in 
hand for the preservation and 
strengthening of a company’s repu- 
tation in the eyes of the public it 


seeks to serve and upon whose good 
will its very existence depends. 


A. E. C. ENDORSEMENT 
APPROVED IN TEXAS 


AN ADDITIONAL EXTENDED Cover- 
age endorsement for use in insuring 
private dwellings, apartment build- 
ings with not more than four apart- 
ments and farm dwellings has been 
approved in Texas effective July 1. 
The coverage will be written with a 
$50 deductible. 
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Ben Franklin — 


ESTLED among the red clay 

foothills of Georgia around 

the city of Savannah, is a 
forest of southern slash pine— 
millions of acres of it. After cutting, 
the slender pine logs travel to a 
nearby plant where they are. pro- 
cessed into paper bags. After the 
processing, freight cars whirl these 
paper bags on shiny threads of steel 
to every city and hamlet in the coun- 
try, into your home and mine. 
billion paper bags a year 
two hundred and fifty for every 
American family—are turned out at 
this Savannah plant. 


Nine 
more than 


It's All in the Book 


The man responsible for selling 
the equivalent of two hundred and 
fifty bags a year to every family in 
the U.S., is dapper, mustached 
Stuart Daniels, executive vice presi- 
dent and general sales manager of 
Union Bag & Paper Corporation. A 
man who can supervise the sales of 
a hundred million dollars worth of 
products in a year justly deserves 
the title, “Master Salesman.” But 
Daniels doesn’t like the phrase, and 
people refer to him that way at their 
peril. He will fix them with a stern, 
sharp glare that belies his smooth 
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er fields 


Super Salesman 


and ingratiating personality. “What 
I’ve learned, anybody can learn—it’s 
all in the book.” 

One might be tempted to ask, and 
often does, “What book? Is there 
a book on salesmanship that will 
teach you how to sell a hundred mil- 
lion dollars worth of products a 
year? Can it be bought?” You ask, 
and maybe with a smile, he'll 
answer, “Ben Franklin wrote it. 
Under the pen name of Poor Rich- 
ard, nobody will ever add or take 
away very much from what ‘Old 
Ben’ wrote on the subject of sales- 
manship.” 

Daniels should know. The timid 
and hesitant youth who stepped out 
of the Army after World War I to 
try his hand at selling didn’t make 
much of an impact at the beginning. 
But he searched, and he experi- 
mented, and he sought the answers 
on what makes a good salesman. In 
Ben Franklin’s Maxims, he found 
what he was looking for—a touch- 
stone of successful selling—and here 
they are, as Franklin wrote then— 
and as Daniels interpreted them. 

“Would you persuade, speak of 
interest not of reason.”—Elemen- 
tary, of course, but how many sales- 
men look behind the prospect’s grim 
glare and try to figure where his 


real interests lie; how many ask 
enough questions to draw him out? 
How many salesmen, instead of 
treating objections as a bar to the 
sale, recognize them as a God-given 
opportunity to find out what the 
prospect really wants. 


On Talking Too Much 


But of course you can’t do that if 
you do all the talking. Franklin 
knew that, too. “Great talkers,’ he 
said, “should be cropped, for they 
have no need of ears.” No sales 
manager of our modern day ever 
put it more forthrightly. 

Daniels made sure that even lost 
sales paid off. At the beginning, he 
used to re-stage every unsatisfactory 
interview. He tried to remember 
where he talked too much or at what 
point he started to win the argument 
instead of the order. And Old Ben 
had something to say on that too. 
“Today is yesterday's pupil.” 

Ben Franklin died in a state of 
considerable affluence as well as in- 
fluence. Most, if not all of his ven- 
tures prospered, and this was true 
of his printing business as it was in 
his diplomacy. He knew the almost 
certain reward of hard work, Daniels 

(Continued on the next page) 
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will remind you, “He that waits 
upon, fortune, is never sure of a 
dinner.” “Diligence is the mother of 
good luck.” 


To salesmen who scorn the 
routine office chores demanded— 
reports, letters and such—Daniels 
will occasionally quote this Frank- 
lin Maxim—“A duty is beneficial 
not because it is commanded, but ts 
commanded because it is beneficial.” 


It Doesn't Cost 


And on subjects involving cus- 
tomer relations—such as dress and 
appearance, entertainment expenses, 
etc., the dynamic sales manager of 
Union Bag & Paper Corporation will 
recall Franklin’s admonition—“Be 
not niggardly of what costs thee 
nothing—as courtesy, counsei and 
countenance.” 


There is a pithy Franklin obser- 
vation to cover almost every sales 
situation or problem, and their apt- 
ness as precepts in the life of an 
ambitious salesman hardly needs 
explanation. For example: 


On learning your business 
thoroughly—“He who hath a trade, 
hath an estate.” 


On promises to  customers— 
“Promises may gain thee friends, 
but non-performance will turn them 
into enemies.” 


On planning your work—‘Employ 
thy time well if thou meanest to gain 
leisure.” 


On looking only for big orders, and 
neglecting the little ones—“Human 
felicity is produced less by great 
promises and good fortune than. by 
little advantages daily seized.” 


And, finally, “He that riseth late 
must trot all day, and shall scarce 
overtake his business at night.” 
“Drive thy business or it will drive 
thee.” 


No book on salesmanship ever 
said more than Ben did in his 
Maxims. They’re as true in today’s 
selling as they were when they were 
written. Stuart Daniels is living 
proof that no matter how academic 
they may sound on the surface, un- 
derneath they make for tangible suc- 
cess in selling. 
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H. STUART DANIELS 


Daniels was born in Buffalo on 
May 10th, 1899. No silver spoon in 
his mouth, he went through high 
school doing part-time work as a 
magazine salesman. Shortly after 
graduation, he went into the Army, 
and upon his discharge, went to 
work for the Union Bag & Paper 
Corporation as a sales correspond- 
ent. Daniels’ record was not dis- 
tinguished at the outset, but he 
absorbed and drank in such wisdom 
as he could acquire, both from with- 
in and without the company. His 
studiousness paid off, for he gradu- 





ated from local salesman to local 
sales manager, to district sales man- 
ager, to general sales manager and, 
in turn, vice president, then director 
and finally executive vice president. 


Daniels is thin, dark, wiry and, 
for a salesman, not too glib. He has 
made his business however into a 
profession. He has won universal 
acclaim for one conspicuous quality. 
And, curiously enough, the office boy 
can cite it as readily as the chairman 
of the board, or any customer 
Daniels has ever called on, It con- 
sists of just four words—“He knows 
his stuff.” 
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Compensation Picture—from page 24 


nize that this problem is not merely 
a flash in the pan that will vanish if 
ignored. Methods must be found, 
and quickly, for establishing appro- 
priate compensation insurance rates 
for this added coverage. They are 
diligently studying the matter and if 
past performance with respect to 
occupational diseases is a criterion, a 
satisfactory solution to this new 
problem will be found. 


Precedent on Foreign Risks 


Recently, the New York Court of 
Appeals, in a split decision, ruled as 
compensable the death of an em- 
ployee of a New York concern 
which occurred in the Near East 
during an Arab attack on a guarded 
caravan plying between Tel Aviv 
and Jerusalem. This trip, however, 
was being taken by the employee 
solely for personal sightseeing. This 
action by the Court, obviously, is a 
reversal of the usual concept that 
death and injury when not related 
to the employment is outside the 
scope of a compensation law. As a 
precedent, it may be something to be 
reckoned with from the standpoint 
of compensation insurance, rates 
when in these days so many Ameri- 
can employers engage extensively in 
foreign projects and send under 
domestic contract skilled workers 
from this country to do the work. 


It has been factors such as these 
that have caused the great concern 
of the insurance companies over 
their steadily mounting loss ratios 
on compensation insurance cover- 
ages. The rate-making procedure 
because of its statistical limitations 
and in spite of formularized adjust- 
ments introduced to minimize the 
effect of these limitations is not able 
always to keep abreast of mounting 
costs from these and other causes. 
Therefore, because of this lag, in 
times such as we have recently been 
going through, insurance rates 
which are applicable in any particu- 
lar year are not adequate for meet- 
ing the losses sustained in that year. 


There is some evidence that loss 
ratios are leveling off with improve- 
ment in frequency off-setting in- 
creased benefit and medical costs and 
the industrial and philosophical de- 
velopments that I have mentioned. 


It appears as though once again the 
workmen’s compensation business is 
getting on its feet. Bright spots in 
the skies appeared late in 1952, en- 
larged in 1953 and the “new look” 
for 1954, premature though it may 
be, is encouraging. Gross earnings 
in non-agricultural employments are 
predicted to hold steady, current 
wage rates are likely to remain or 
possibly slightly rise and as we con- 
tinue to retreat from an overtime 
economy, further improvement in 
accident frequency, which has dra- 
matically declined in the past several 
years, is expected. Any substantial 
industrial unemployment which 
could seriously encourage malinger- 
ing does not seem in the cards. 


Large Profits? 


There have been some contentions 
that the rate-making procedures of 
the insurance companies develop un- 
reasonable allowances for expenses, 
contingencies and for profit. Some- 
times all three of these items are 
alleged as “profit.” It is true that 
on the average, out of every manual 
rate dollar, fifty-nine cents is al- 
located to pay losses directly to or 
on behalf of injured workers or their 
dependents with forty-one cents al- 
located for expenses of all descrip- 
tions involved in conducting the in- 
surance business. Actually, only a 
small proportion of compensation in- 
surance, premium-wise, is written at 
manual rates due to the application 
of guaranteed premium discounts 
which recognize gradation of ex- 
pense by size of risk. On the aver- 
age this discount depresses the total 
collected premium by 5.6% so that 
the insurance companies really end 
up with 94.4 cents out of the 
manual-rate dollar with fifty-nine 
cents still for losses, but the amount 
for all expenses reduced to 35.4 
cents. 


Looking at it in a different way, 
out of the average net premium 
dollar, 73.3% goes for the direct 
benefit of the employers who buy the 


coverage and their employees 
through indemnity and medical pay- 
ments to injured workers and de- 
pendents, the incidental claim ad- 
justment and payment expenses and 
accident prevention or engineering 
services rendered on behalf of the 
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insureds. This leaves 26.7% of the 
net premium dollar to be used by the 
carriers for all operating expenses— 
retrospective rating adjustments ; 
dividends; state taxes; licenses and 
fees; commissions and _ producer 
supervision costs; general operating 
expenses including underwriting, 
statistical, auditing, billing, Bureau 
services; contingencies; and then 
profit (if all the other expenses and 
payments stay within their allot- 
ment ). 


Carriers’ Allotment 


The carriers’ allotment of the net 
premium dollar, in fact, is seven 
cents for operating expenses and 2.5 
cents for contingencies and profit. 
These figures are quoted from a 
comprehensive study by the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance 
and should dispel any impression 
that the so-called “expense loading” 
in the workmen’s compensation rates 
used by the private carriers provides 
an exorbitant profit. 


I have touched on only a few of 
the more important aspects of work- 
men’s compensation as it has been, 
is currently and as it would appear in 
the immediate foreground. Certain 
points seem to point down paths 
which in treading will require 
mutual caution and the cooperation 
and understanding of all concerned. 


Not the Millennium 


The current status of workmen’s 
compensation is not the millennium 
for we all recognize problems still to 
be solved with respect to the com- 
pensation laws themselves, the regu- 
lation of this line of insurance, the 
improvement of rate and premium 
structures and the reduction of 
compensation claim frequency and 
severity. The history of this casualty 
line of insurance and the current 
situation is a good foundation upon 
which to continue building in the 
public interest and for men of good 
will and understanding, through co- 
operative effort, no problems ahead 
of us with respect to this very im- 
portant line of casualty insurance 
should be unsolvable. 
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SMASH — UP Until a loss occurs, an insurance policy is just a 


scrap of paper — one company, one agent, as good as every other. What 
happens after the loss makes friends, or enemies, for the company and the agent. 


CHECK - UP No matter where in the U. S. A. an Ohio Casualty 


policyholder may be, he gets what we advertise — FAST, FRIENDLY, 
COAST-TO-COAST CLAIM SERVICE. Here's a recent case history: 
policyholder living in Michigan, involved in accident while driving through 
Colorado; telephones Denver office; within two hours, O. C. claim man is on 
the scene, takes over, policyholder is on his way. 


PAY-UP The happy ending to many a sad story. Ohio Casualty 


takes pride in the quality of its claim service. Record shows Ohio Casualty’s 
ratio of suits to earned liability premiums one of the lowest of all companies. 
That’s one big reason why every O. C. agent may justifiably feel that he is 


in business not only to make money, but that he is rendering an important 
public service. 
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ASSEMBLY LINE 
for the shelf that's never full 


For three decades, Kingsport Press, Inc. of 
Kingsport, Tennessee, has been mass-producing 
millions of books to meet the unending demand 
of America’s bookshelves. 

Although far from metropolitan book publish- 
ing centers, Kingsport Press has become one of 
the world’s largest contract book manufacturers. 
Last year, more than 20 million hardbound books 
of every size and shape, on every conceivable 
subject, were printed for America’s schools, 


Over fen thousand agents... 


libraries and homes. 


Since 1928, Kingsport Press has relied on 
U.S. F. & G. to supply the various bonding and 
insurance coverages essential to the success of any 
business operation. 


Whether you make books or read them, own a 
business or your home, no matter what you do or 
where you are, there are U.S. F. & G. coverages 
to meet your individual needs. 


there’s one in your community. 


Consult him as you would your doctor or lawyer. 


U.S.F.&G. 
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Jusurance C. anference 


ORE than one thousand 

corporate insurance execu- 

tives from all parts of the 
country met in New York at the 
American Management  Associa- 
tion’s Insurance Conference to con- 
sider trends in the insurance indus- 
try and their impact on corporate in- 
surance management. They heard 
eighteen speakers and discussion 
leaders expound on tomorrow’s in- 
surance conditions, their effect on 
present operations and future plans 
and the latest techniques for pro- 
moting efficiency. Highlighting the 
program was a panel at which the 
chief executives of three leading in- 
surance companies described what 
is happening in the areas of fire, 
casualty and workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance. 


Average Cost to Rise 


The average cost of casualty cases 
will continue to rise, and there will 
be more “jumbo cases,” predicted 
Wilson C. Jainsen, president, Hart- 
ford Accident and Indemnity Com- 
pany. The world is growing more 
litigious, Mr. Jainsen said, and social 
concepts seem more and more to re- 
quire that when someone is injured, 
no matter what the cause, the re- 
sulting burden of cost shall fall not 
upon the victim but upon society. 
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Casualty insurance increasingly is 
becoming the medium for this trans- 
fer of liability from the individual or 
corporation to society. If more and 
more jolting verdicts are handed 
down, he forecast, “‘we can look for 
increasing agitation for a system of 
stipulated payments to compensate 
for injury or loss of life, regardless 
of fault.” 

Mr. Jainsen also foresaw that the 
valuable papers policy and the ac- 
counts receivable policy will become 
more important and that more em- 
ployers will be required by law to 
provide statutory disability insur- 
ance covering their workers. Con- 
tinuing agitation for comprehensive 
coverage through “package” policies 
also can be anticipated, he said. “We 
must accept the probability that 
compensation benefits will tend to 
increase and that additional influ- 
ences, such as the inclusion of in- 
juries previously excluded and the 
advancement of remedial medicine, 
will produce new types of claims and 
add to medical costs,” Mr. Jainsen 
continued. 

Today, he pointed out, the corpo- 
rate buyer of casualty insurance must 
allow for “the revolutionary changes 
that have occurred in social think- 
ing; the pressure for high damage 
awards voiced by a segment of the 
legal profession and encouraged by 


the altruistic gifts of some juries; 
the good but expensive develop- 
ments in the field of medicine; and 
all the other elements at work in our 
modern social order which have pro- 
duced new concepts to swell and 
complicate the problem of costs in- 
flated by economic forces beyond our 
control. Catastrophic losses are oc- 
curring with such alarming fre- 
quency that their threat cannot be 
ignored by the insurance buyer— 
and, by the same token, insurers 
must obtain rates commensurate 
with the greater risk.” 


Products Liability 


The age, he said, is also marked 
by new and great problems of prod- 
ucts liability exposure. A small nut 
or bolt, defectively machined. may 
turn up as the proximate cause of 
an airplane crash resulting in death 
or terrible injury to eighty or more 
persons. A small button on a wo- 
man’s dress, set in a combustible 
fabric, may become a lethal force in 
contact with a hot iron. The substi- 
tution of a raw material “can have 
far-reaching repercussions through 
the creation of tremendous dollars- 
and-cents liability.” 

The casualty industry has ex- 
pended millions of dollars for safety 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Insurance Conference—Continued 


engineering, according to Mr. Jain- 
sen. However, the insurance com- 
panies never can acquire the inti- 
mate knowledge of specialized in- 
dustrial processes which those who 
work with them must and should 
have. Therefore, he said, in the 
products liability field casualty in- 
surance probably should limit its 
function to insuring the unforesee- 
able and unpredictable and leave the 
inherent problems of a business to 





those engaged in that business. 
Under-insurance is probably more 
prevalent in the fidelity field than in 
any other, Ellis H. Carson, presi- 
dent of the National Surety Corpor- 
ation and second speaker on the 
president’s panel, told the executives. 
Six-figure fidelity losses are no 
longer unusual, Mr. Carson warned, 
and all too frequently they exceed 
the amount of insurance in effect. 
Thirty-three losses that his firm re- 
cently analyzed totaled $1,125,800 
whereas the bond amounts applicable 
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aggregated only $382,500. Even 
though fidelity bonds are not subject 
to co-insurance, because of inade- 
quate limits of liability, payment of 
the full bond amount often leaves 
the insured with a large deficit. 

While an insurance buyer could 
not afford to rely too heavily on the 
chance that under-insurance would be 
made good by salvage recoveries 
from defaulters, this aspect of the col- 
lateral services rendered by insur- 
ance companies is quite important, 
Mr. Carson pointed out. Efficiency 
on the part of the surety in recover- 
ing salvage is also important when 
a fidelity bond is subject to experi- 
ence rating. His company’s ex- 
perience over the years, he said, 
indicates that about twerity-five cents 
of every dollar embezzled or other- 
wise misappropriated by bonded 
employees can be recovered. 

In addition to the increasing 
severity of individual. losses, cor- 
porate insurance buyers should 
consider the increase in their ex- 
posure to losses because of economic 
expansion and inflation, Mr. Carson 
suggested. Amounts at risk have 
enlarged materially, and defaulters 
seem to have become increasingly 
avaricious, perhaps partly because 
of the reduced value of the dollar. 
All this indicates, he pointed out, 
that many companies may need to 
increase bond amounts in_ their 
fidelity coverages. 


No Increase in Amount 


National Surety, he said, recently 
surveyed, on a cross-section basis, 
thirty-five bonds of sizable busi- 
nesses in various parts of the 
country. All the bonds had been in 
force for six years or more; in only 
one instance had there been any 
increase in the bond amount since 
inception. During the same period 
these companies had increased their 
fire insurance by amounts ranging 
from 10% to more than 350%. 
Except for the single firm that had 
increased its bond amount, none had 
blanket bonds that could be con- 
sidered as “approaching adequacy to 
protect against catastrophe losses,” 
he declared. 

Special studies are now being 
conducted by the fidelity insurance 
industry in an effort to arrive at 
minimum amounts of coverage that 





might be suggested to buyers. Mean- 
while, Mr. Carson offered the fol- 
lowing guides to adequate fidelity 
insurance : 


Group 1: Service organizations such 
as real estate agents and educational 
institutions—$2,000 per Class A 
employee under a primary com- 
mercial blanket bond; 

Group 2: Organizations with rela- 
tively large amounts of assets repre- 
sented by equipment but with small 
merchandise inventory, such as 
hotels, hospitals, contractors, and 
publishing companies—five per cent 
of gross sales; 

Group 3: Manufacturers or vendors 
of durable goods—five per cent of 
current assets; 

Group 4: Distributors and retailers 
of food, drug, and chemical products 
—ten per cent of current assets or 
five per cent of gross sales. 


Practically Universal 


Government has led the way in 
use of construction surety bonds, 
Mr. Carson pointed out. In public 
works construction the requirement 
for bonding contractors is practically 
universal. Objectives are to save 
money and to eliminate risk. [ven 
though open competitive bidding is 
not so common in private construc 
tion, the elimination of risk is surel\ 
a strong enough motive to make 
specifications call for corporate 
suretyship, according to Mr. Carson. 
He compared building contracting to 
dealing in futures and recommended 
a corporate surety bond as a hedge 
in the futures market. 

A fluctuating price market, he 
pointed out, makes it more desirable 
than ever that those embarking on 
building programs try to make cer 
tain of completion for not more than 
the contract price by demanding 
performance and payment bonds. 
An advantage in requiring corporate 
surety bonds on a building program 
lies in the elimination of loadings 
for the credit risk when the credit 
men of material supply houses know 
that payment bond is posted. 

The insurance industry is moving 
toward the development of prop- 
erty contracts that afford protection 
against loss from all causes with few 
exceptions and exclusions. Marshall 
B. Dalton, the third president on the 
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panel and president ot the Boston Perhaps the most significant re 
Manufacturers Mutual Fire Insur- cent advance, according to Mr. 
ance Company reported. ihe de- Dalton, has been the enactment ot 
mand for relatively all-inclusive pro- statutes giving multiple line author 
tection under package policies is ity to both casualty and fire insur 
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authorities, the obvious advantages 
of multiple line underwriting will be 
generally available.” 

One result of multiple line under- 
writing authority has the 
manufacturer’s output policy, which 
incorporates into one package all 


been 


the forms of physical damage cover- 
age ordinarily available for applica- 
tion to personal property of an 
industrial firm away from the manu- 
facturing premises. This contract is 


still in an experimental stage, Mr. 
Dalton pointed out, but it has been 
approved in some thirty states and 
seems likely to be increasingly used. 

The commercial property floater 
or commercial block policy, a 
counterpart of the manufacturer’s 
output policy for smaller manufac- 
turing and mercantile risks, was 
introduced on the West Coast last 
year and so far is limited to that 
area. It carries a $100 minimum 
premium, unlike the manufacturers 
output policy with its $5,000 mini- 
mum, reported Mr. Dalton. 
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Probably the greatest progress in 
package policies has been made in 
residential and personal property 
forms, he said. Some combine fire, 
inland marine, and casualty coverage 
in a single contract. In this develop- 
ment of broader multiple risk cover 
there is a conflict between those 
companies which favor the all-risk 
approach with its indivisible pre- 
mium and those which favor speci- 
fied peril policies with a premium 
developed by combining premiums 
on various separate perils. 

Although deductible insurance is 
not yet widely accepted, interest in it 
is growing, the speaker noted. Its 
application to industrial properties is 
“relatively new and is a significant 
development.” Deductibles appeal 
to industry, he said, because of the 
incentive to loss prevention and be- 
cause many large organizations are 
primarily concerned with protection 
against catastrophe loss. 


Business Interruption Trends 


A simplified form of business in- 
terruption insurance has been intro- 
duced for small business establish- 
ments, but, Mr. Dalton said, it is too 
‘arly to determine the form’s prob- 
able acceptance. There is a trend 
toward single interest forms in 
which the payroll coverage is in- 
cluded rather than being insured as 
a separate item. Gross earnings 
forms are growing in popularity. 

There can be no doubt, according 
to Mr. Dalton, that the insurance 
companies will be called upon to 
provide protection for American 
business as it makes wider use of the 
by-products of the atomic pile and 
as it turns to nuclear fission as a 
source of power. Already there have 
been instances of substantial use and 
occupancy losses as a result of 
accidents involving radioactive ma- 
terials. The fire insurance com- 
panies have set up a joint fire and 
marine insurance committee on radi- 
ation which has been working with 
the Atomic Energy Commission in 
a study of the problems involved. 

Mr. Dalton also predicted a 
growth in subrogation activity at all 
levels. Insurance against liability, 
whether in tort or in contract, is 
becoming of increasing importance 
to every individual and business, he 
said. 
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Another speaker, Warren S. Mc- 
Kay, supervisor of insurance and 
taxes, United Engineering and 
Foundry Company, told the confer- 
ence that, it takes four measures— 
measure of exposure, measure of 
hazard, measure of market, and pre- 
ventive measures—to make a com- 
plete corporate insurance program. 

To measure exposure, Mr. Me- 
Kay suggested, establish the amount 
of damage that could be caused by 
a particular event or condition and 
express it in dollars. Besides con- 
sidering the ordinary loss, explore 
the possible cost of a catastrophe. 
To understand the hazards involved, 
he said, it is necessary to study the 
property or operation involved and 
the possible frequency and severity 
of harmful events. Once the buyer 
has decided what coverage he needs, 
he should select his market carefully. 
“If there are to be competitive bids, 
that you receive them from 
representative markets, but do not 
flood the whole insurance business 
with such requests. Continually be 
on the alert for new markets and 
developments in coverage.” 


see 


If loss prevention measures are 
well planned and carefully carried 
out, the insurance buyer will meet 
fewer unfavorable comments from 
inspectors, and good experience 
will be reflected in lower rates on 
renewals or in lower cost on re- 
trospective policies, Mr. McKay 
pointed out. “Further than this, if 
you have prevented a loss, you have 
fulfilled your task even more surely 
than if a loss had occurred with 
perfect insurance coverage. Nobody 
ever makes money on a fire.” 

Where third party liability may 
be involved, “help for the insurance 
buyer should start on the engi- 
neer’s drawing board,” Mr. McKav 
warned. Isolate dangerous processes 
from the public; design safety into 
the equipment being used ; and estab- 
lish and follow a thorough safety 
program. 


Occurrence Basis 


The corporate insurance manager 
is busy enough protecting his com- 
pany against “the slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune” without try- 
ing to protect the company against 
itself ; therefore, he should not seek 
that “illusive, ambiguous, vexatious 
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coverage known as property damage 
liability on an occurrence basis,” 
Herbert P. Stellwagen, executive 
vice-president, Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America, advised 
the insurance managers who _at- 
tended the conference. 

The insurance manager, according 
to Mr. Stellwagen, should concern 
himself only with “pure risk” and 
not with “speculative risk” involving 
the possibility of profit. He should 
not try to deal with loss arising from 
wrong executive decisions, from the 
inadequacy of a research laboratory, 
from the failure of a product to per- 
form as intended, or from the in- 
competence of salesmen. Instead, he 
should seek protection against such 


hazards as the following: Destruc- 
tion of property in which the con- 
cern has a pecuniary or insurable 
interest by fire, wind, explosion, and 
other perils; contingent and conse- 
quential loss, including loss of in- 
come such destruction ; 
loss by theft, including the infidelity 
of employees; and loss from work- 


following 


men’s compensation and third party 
claims. 

In evaluating these hazards, Mr. 
Stellwagen suggested, the controll- 
ing factor is not the absolute value 
of the possible loss but its relation to 
the available margin for contingen- 


cies. In a small newly established 


business, a $10,000 loss may very 
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well impair free assets, he pointed 
out, while the free asset position of 
a large firm in business for many 
years may be relatively unaffected by 
a loss of $100,000 even though such 
a loss occurs two or three times a 
year. 

In relating possible loss to con- 
tingency margin, the degree of prob 
ability that the loss will occur should 
not be the determining consideration, 


he advised. Although loss frequency 


and aggregate annual loss may dic- 
tate important elements of a business 
concern’s insurance program, the 
capacity of a big loss to hurt a 
business is not diminished simply be- 
cause there is a_ relatively 
chance that it will occur. 
The insurance manager 
duce the effect of these hazards by 
loss control and accident prevention 
measures, and he can eliminate the 
risks involved by transferring them 
to the shoulders of an insurance 
underwriter. The competent insur- 


small 
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ance manager, according to Mr. 
Stellwagen, will operate in both 
fields. “It seems to me inevitable 
that the individual responsible for 
protecting his company’s asset posi- 
tion against pure risk should have 
authority in the prosecution of acci- 
dent and loss prevention as well as 
in the purchase of insurance. The 
two are bound together ; they should 
not be separated.” 

So-called self-insurance is really 
noninsurance or “gambling” unless 
the company has a sufficient spread 
of homogeneous exposure, absence 
of heavy exposure at one or two or 
three places, and a free asset position 
of considerable magnitude, Mr. Stell- 
wagen declared. “When in doubt, 
insure.” 

Decisions about the purchase of 
insurance are affected to some extent 
by the loss prevention and claims 
services provided by the insurance 
company, Mr. Stellwagen pointed 
out. In this area, he offered the 
following general principles: \Where 
the service feature of insurance is 
of major importance, the purchase 
of primary insurance is indicated. 
Where indemnity is paramount and 
service is of little consequence, ex- 
cess coverage may be an alternative 
to primary insurance for certain 
hazards. However, he said, in the 
majority of cases it will probably be 
found that service and indemnity are 
of equal importance and primary 
insurance will be required. 


The Insurance Manual 


The insurance manual is a man- 
agement tool that merits general use, 
James C. Cristy, insurance manager, 
The Upjohn Company, told the 
conference. Mr. Cristy described the 
insurance manual as “paperwork 
which justifies its existence in both 
large and small companies.” Indeed, 
he said, it may be even more useful 
to the small company than to the 
large one. A large company with a 
full-time insurance specialist can 
perhaps have a thorough and con- 
sistent administration 
manual, but 


without a 
the part-time small- 
company insurance administrator is 
likely to specialize in “everything 
except insurance. He has the greater 
need to think through his courses 
of action, to make a written sum- 


mary of risks, to record the con- 
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siderations behind each major insur- 
ance decision, and to put instructions 
in writing.” 

The speaker defined an insurance 
manual as a collection of reference 
material and/or instructions to guide 
insurance management. Possible ob- 
jectives are as follows: To state the 
corporation’s policy on control of 
insurable risk, to define responsi- 
bilities for executing corporate 
policy, to outline the insurable risks 
to which the corporation is exposed, 
to record the measures taken to 
carry out corporate policy, and to 
outline the activities needed for good 
insurance management. 


A. M. A. Survey 


Replies to a recent American 
Management Association survey on 
manuals, reports, and records for a 
corporate insurance program showed 
a more limited concept of the term 
“manual.” Only 35% of the one 


hundred seventy-seven companies 


replying to the survey have insur- 
ance manuals, although 60% said 
they thought manuals worthwhile. 
Of the one hundred manuals main- 
tained by the sixty-two companies, 


seventy-six serve as reference guides, 
sixty-two as instruction books, and 
thirty-eight as both. Since reference 
manuals predominate, it is natural, 
Mr. Cristy pointed out, to find that 
more manuals go to top management 
and the insurance administrators’ 
immediate superiors than to branch 
managers and supervisory employees. 

Most manuals recite the compa- 
nies’ insurance programs. Insurance 
coverages are described by seventy- 
four of them, and nearly half list 
the policies in effect. But only a 
third state company objectives re- 
garding insurance, and only 13% 
contain historical data to explain 
insurance decisions. Half the man- 
uals list insured hazards, but only 
20% have analyses of all insurable 
hazards. 

Forty per cent of the manuals 
show the annual cost of insurance, 
most of them in detail. A third of 
them define the insurance manager’s 
responsibilities, and 20% contain 
procedures for insurance department 
duties. Only 18% of the manuals 
go to general supervisory employees. 
More commonly they are issued to 
specific individuals, such as plant 
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managers or engineers, department 
heads, or heads of branches or 
subsidiaries. 

Many companies questioned 
whether manuals were worth the 
trouble. It appears, Mr. Cristy said, 
that many have avoided manuals 
“because they do not know how 
useful these tools can be. They have 
not yet discovered that insurance 
manuals can be specific without 
being cumbersome, useful and flex- 
ible, vet easy to maintain.” 

The basic type of manual, Mr. 
Cristy concluded, is “simply a place 
for things you should have anyway. 
The policy statement, written agree- 


ment of responsibility for insurance 
administration, summary of risk 
analysis, historical record of deci- 
sions, and written instructions to 
other departments are needed in any 
operation. When you collect and 
organize them you have an insurance 
manual, and a practical one.” 
American insurance underwriters 
should take a “new look” at the 
philosophy and objectives of under- 
writing, “with a willingness to dis 
card a bit of tradition here and a 
preconceived notion there,” Ben D. 
Cooke, chairman, B. D. Cooke & 
Partners, Ltd., London, England, 
{Continued on the 


next paae} 
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recommended in an address to the 
insurance executives attending the 
conference. His address concluded 
the three-day meeting. 

There is much in the tradition of 
American underwriters that auto- 
matically rejects the British way of 
thinking, Mr. Cooke said. This feel- 
ing that “we just don’t do it that 
way” sometimes restrains 
while underwriting practices. 


worth- 


Because England has no govern- 
mental controls over the day-to-day 
operation of the insurance industry, 
the position of the underwriter in 
England is vastly different from that 
of the underwriter in the United 
States, Mr. Cooke pointed out. In 
this country the insurance buyer who 
wants to cover a new business situa- 
tion first must try to find a market 
that will accept a risk for which 
there may be no precedent; he may 
or may not In England 
there is no such thing as trying to 
find a market; there is a market for 


succeed. 


anv risk in which a genuine possi- 
bility of involved. The 
underwriter must con- 
stantly bear in mind regulations of 
the state in which he operates before 
he can consider the possibility of 


loss is 


American 


accepting a risk, let alone quoting on 
it. The only thing the British under- 
writer has to consider is whether 
there is a chance to give service and 


make an underwriting profit. 


Flexible in Adjusting 


As a result, he reported, British 
underwriting is flexible in adjusting 
to new situations. 
examples : 

Many 


He cited several 


English church roofs are 


made of lead. Since the price of lead 
has more than doubled over the past 


few become “a _ re- 
strip the 
churches of their lead coverings.” 
Normally risk of theft of buildings 
or parts of buildings is not covered 
by insurance, but a market was im- 
mediately established against 
risk, and the 
churches in England 


years, it has 


munerative business to 


this 
majority of 
carry such 


now 


policies. 

Twin insurance, which has been 
in existence for many years, has now 
been extended to increase’ the 
amount of indemnity for other types 
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of multiple birth. Following the 
publicity given a recent attempt to 
separate Siamese twins, Mr. Cooke's 
firm altered its policy so that the 
birth of Siamese twins results in the 
payment of a loss on the same basis 
as quadruplets without any increase 
in the premium for twins. 


Quick Rate Action 


On the day gasoline rationing was 
abolished in England, Mr. Cooke's 
firm increased its motor car insur- 
ance premiums by 25 per cent. As 
a result, the end of the year showed 
a “profit margin which, even though 
somewhat small, was still better than 
being tied into a fixed rate structure 
which inevitably would have wound 
up our year, and subsequent years, 
with a substantial loss.” 

These examples illustrate, Mr. 
Cooke said, how flexibility has its 
advantages in a free market in meet- 
ing new or unexpected or changing 
business and personal situations. 
British underwriters are free to take 
such action as they see fit without 
prior approval or permission from 
any government authority. 

The speaker was not, he said, 
suggesting that American insurance 
companies start a campaign to throw 
controls to the four winds. ‘“\What 
| am suggesting, is that the phrase 
‘where there’s a will, there’s a way’ 
is more than a cliche or slogan.” 
Some years 
block policy, 
men’s floater, 


ago every jeweler’s 
bridge policy, sales- 
all risks fine art, all 
risks jewelry policy for firms and 
persons resident in the United States 
was placed in the London market be- 
cause the business could not be writ- 
ten here. Eventually the idea of 
establishing an appendage to the 
ocean marine 
oped, and 
become an 


business devel- 
“inland = marine” 
integral part of 
American insurance picture. 
That which could not be done in 
the United States suddenly could be 
done when a way was found to do it. 
“The statement that ‘it can't be done 
here’ means only that it mav never 
have been done—and not really that 
it can’t be done,” Mr. Cooke sug- 
gested. Of course, he declared, what 
works well in one country, because 
of tradition, background, and experi- 
ence, may not work equally well in 
another. However, “If a particular 


Was 
has 
the 


kind of business operation is found 
to be worthwhile in one country, it 
seems hardly in the best interests 
of another, whose background ad- 
mittedly is different, to say, ‘Well, 
we just can’t do that because our 
people are not accustomed to it.’ In 
other words, should a worthwhile 
objective be discarded only because 
a different method might have to be 
devised to attain it? Is it entirely 
correct to say that certain things 
can be done in England and not in 
the United States without making 
an attempt to look into the question 
of whether the same objectives could 
be reached by the use of somewhat 
different methods ?” 


COMPREHENSIVE POLICIES 


HE Inter-regional Insurance 
Conference has developed a new 
broad dwelling building and contents 
form which it is recommending to 
the various regional advisory organ- 
izations and state rating bureaus for 
adoption in their territories. It will 
be restricted to owner-occupied 
dwellings with occupancy by not 
more than four families. The new 
policy is a named peril form cover- 
ing principally those perils insured 
against in the fire policy, the ex 
tended endorsement and 
the additional extended coverage en- 
dorsement. Also the $50 deductible 
is not required in some cases where 
it is required in the endorsement. 
Additional information has been 
released on the new comprehensive 
dwelling policy sponsored by the 
Interbureau Insurance Advisory 
Group. The policy combines present 
coverages in a single one-write form 
with a divisible premium for named 
perils and will be limited to owner- 
occupied one and two family dwell- 
ings. At least 80% insurance to 
value will be required. There are 
four mandatory coverages required 
for qualification for rate savings (fire 
and allied perils on the dwelling and 
on contents, on-premise residence 
theft and comprehensive personal 
liability) and three optional cover- 
ages (off-premise theft, a special off- 
premise personal property floater and 
additional glass breakage coverage ). 
The minimum premium is set at $125 
with the average premium estimated 
at $250. 


coverage 
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Major Medical Eapente 


N AUGUST 1951, the Equi- 

table announced its first major 

medical expense policy for indi- 
viduals and families. This followed 
by little more than a year the im- 
petus given to the recent develop- 
ment of this kind of insurance by 
the Liberty Mutual. It was our ex- 
pressed intention to pioneer in this 
field in the hope of drawing others 
into it. Accordingly, it has been with 
considerable satisfaction that we 
have seen additional companies an- 
nounce programs for individual and 
family major medical expense insur- 
ance since we took the plunge. Well 
over a dozen companies are now 
pursuing this business actively and 
more, we know, are studying the 
matter with a view to entering the 
field. Though this is still a handful 
of companies by comparison with 
the hundreds selling basic hospital, 
surgical and medical expense bene- 
fits, there is little question but that 
we have a lusty, squalling infant, 
whose future growth and develop- 
ment is most promising. 

The policies of the various com- 
panies are, of course, not identical, 
but the differences are more likely 
to be differences in detail than of 
principle. The general outlines of 
the protection are fairly well estab- 
lished. 


Broad Scope 


First of all, major medical ex- 
pense plans have taken an overall 
approach to medical care costs in- 
stead of segmenting medical ex- 
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MORTON D. MILLER 
Associate Actuary 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 

of the United States 
penses somewhat artificially into 
hospital charges, doctors’ charges 
for surgical procedures, and so on, 
as our basic coverages have tended 
to do. The plans have been designed 
to bring within their scope essen- 
tially all reasonable and customary 
medical expenses associated with the 
care or treatment of accident or ill- 
ness, including private duty nursing 
charges and charges for drugs and 
appliances, as well as hospital and 
doctors’ charges. 

Consistently, internal limits such 
as the maximum amount of surgical 
reimbursement or the rate of room 
and board allowance under the basic 
coverages, are almost entirely absent 
from major medical policies. In- 
stead, one large over-all maximum 
benefit limit prevails for each per- 
son for each accident or sickness, the 
most common amounts being $5,000 
or $7,500. 


Deductible Sum 


A deductible sum is stipulated to 
which the covered medical expenses 
must accumulate before reimburse- 
ment commences. The policy gen- 
erally provides that in the case of 
a common accident affecting more 
than one insured person, the de- 
ductible shall apply only once to the 
combined expenses of those hurt in 
the accident. The most prevalent de- 
ductible amount is $500, although 


some policies are offered with a 
smaller deductible, generally only 
to those who have no basic coverage 
of any kind, and some with a de- 
ductible of as much as $750. 

The deductible eliminates the 
smaller more frequent claims that 
are relatively expensive to handle 
administratively and which, although 
they represent so large an element 
of cost in the aggregate, can be read- 
ily taken care of by the insured. In 
this way, it is possible for the major 
medical premiums to remain at an 
attractive level and for the insurance 
dollar to be used to best advantage 
for the coverage of the larger inci- 
dents of expense that can be such a 
hardship to the individual. Some 
insureds will want to take care of 
the smaller claims directly from 
their own funds and others will rely 
on basic coverage to fill the gap. 
Almost two-thirds of the public, we 
know, actually have some form of 
basic hospital, surgical or medical 
expense insurance. The higher de- 
ductibles eliminate much of the un- 
desirable duplication of benefits that 
would otherwise occur with basic 
insurance protection. 


Coinsurance 


The company’s reimbursement of 
expenses above the deductible is gen- 
erally limited to 75%, the insured 
usually being required to share in 
the payment to the extent of 25%. 
This coinsurance by the insured is 
based on the sound premise that a 


(Continued on the next page) 








Major Medical Expense—Continued 


financial incentive to be concerned 
over the price, kind, and volume of 
the medical services being rendered 
is essential if costs are to remain at 
reasonable levels. Failing such a co- 
insurance interest by the insured, we 
have a full-service type of insurance 
without any safeguards. The dan 
gers of this kind of insurance are 
immediately apparent. Literature in 
hospital circles contains ample evi- 
dence that full-service hospital bene- 
fits produce much unnecessary utili- 
zation and expense, the effects of 
which are of great concern to all. 


Different Views 


All companies, it should be noted, 
do not have the same view regarding 
this matter; several issue policies 
without a coinsurance requirement. 
These companies are relying in part 
on the insured’s appreciation of the 
value of his policy and on the com- 
pany’s right to terminate the policy, 
if the insured steps out of line. Most 
of us feel this cannot work out satis- 
factorily, particularly as this cover- 
age becomes widespread. 

There are differences among the 
various policies in the conditions for 
qualifying for benefits apart from 


FIRE 


and ALLIED 


the deductible amount. Some com- 
panies simply refer to an accident or 
a sickness and the medical expenses 
in connection therewith. This ap- 
proach is likely to present adminis- 
trative difficulties in determining the 
expenses to be related under the 
same cause and the period over 
which they may be aggregated. It is 
sometimes not at all clear when a 
given illness began or how long it 
continued, or for that matter what 
constitutes an illness entity. Causes 
of illness tend to run into one an- 
other and to overlap, and diagnoses 
often change in the course of treat- 
ment. 


A Trickle of Expenses 


Basically, there is also the ques- 
tion of what should constitute an 
aggregation of medical expenses of 
catastrophic magnitude such as to 
warrant inclusion under a policy de- 
signed to cover major medical ex- 
penses. A trickle of small expenses 
over a relatively long period which 
in time would accumulate to exceed 
the deductible would appear not to 
fall into this category. Such is the 
case in the treatment of many condi- 
tions and it is these we should like 
to exclude from coverage. 


Based on such considerations, the 
life companies especially have felt it 
necessary to have an objective deter- 
mination of when benefits , begin, 
what constitutes a claim, and when 
benefits once begun terminate. This 
was importantly in our minds at the 
Equitable when we decided to limit 
our first major medical policy to ex- 
penses incurred during hospital con- 
finement. We appreciated fully, of 
course, the necessity ultimately of 
offering coverage that did not require 
hospital confinement as a qualifying 
condition if the social need were to 
be met adequately. Several com- 
panies followed our lead in requiring 
hospital confinement, but they broad- 
ened our initial coverage by recog- 
nizing also expenses from the same 
cause in the two months before the 
commencement of hospitalization 
and for six months following the 
termination of the hospital stay. 


Sixty-day Period 


The Equitable’s new policy an- 
nounced January 1, 1954 provides 
for both expenses and conditions out 
of as well as in the hospital. Eligi- 
bility for benefits is established 
whenever covered medical expenses 
for services incurred exceed the de- 
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ductible sum of $500 within any con- 
tinuous period of sixty days chosen 
by the insured. The hospitalization 
requirement is dropped entirely and 
a sixty day qualifying period is sub- 
stituted to determine when benefits 
begin.* Sixty days is long enough 
to bring under the policy the medical 
situations of sufficient severity for 
the expenses to assume major pro- 
portions and is a short enough period 
for the facts to be readily ascertain- 
able. We hope that the sixty day 
qualifying period combined with the 
stipulated deductible sum will prove 
a practical way to define precisely the 
coverage we are attempting to pro- 
vide. 

While no company has yet under- 
taken to issue a_non-cancellable 
major medical expense policy, the 
[°quitable and at least one other com- 
pany have gone a long way in that 

be (Benefits once begun continue in the amount 
of 75% of covered charges in excess of $500 for 
a full year from the beginning of the sixty day 
qualifying period. There is the further provision 
that if the claimant is confined to a hospital 
at the expiration of the year, benefits will con- 
tinue during the further period for which he is 
continuously confined. Should additional medical 
expenses be incurred thereafter with respect to 
the same cause, further benefits may be payable 
subject to the reimposition of the deductible re- 


quirements, but in no event beyond the over-all 
maximum benefit limit of $7,500 for that cause) 
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direction by severely limiting their 
right to terminate a policy. Their 
contract states that the company can- 
not refuse renewal of a policy solely 
on the basis of a change in the phys- 
ical condition of any person after be- 
coming insured. In my book, this 
gives the honest person all the re- 
assurance he desires and enables the 
company to protect itself and the 
policyholders against persons who 
would abuse the coverage. 


Exclusions 


It is recognized that normal ma- 
ternity expenses are outside the scope 
of this kind of protection, and all 
policies contain an exclusion to that 
effect. However, in the realization 
that complications of pregnancy with 
respect to mother or child are unpre- 
dictable and can often involve catas- 
trophic medical expenses, several 
policies provide coverage for the 
extraordinary 
situations. 


expenses in such 

It is significant to note that a 
number of companies do not exclude 
pre-existing conditions. Exclusions 
found in most policies are for Work- 


men’s Compensation cases, dentistry 
except as may be required as a re- 
sult of accident, nervous and mental 
disorders, the expenses of confine- 
ment in a federal hospital, expenses 
arising as a result of war and the 
care of persons in the armed forces. 
Less important exclusions present in 
one or more policies are for cosmetic 
surgery, eye refractions, hearing 
aids, transportation other than local 
ambulance service, drugs and medi- 
cines for use outside of the hospital, 
and rest cures. 


The underwriting of major med- 
ical has followed the principles and 
practices applicable to other forms 
of medical expense insurance except 
insofar as the experimental nature 
of the benefits and the large amounts 
of the protection have suggested par- 
ticular caution. A health question- 
naire without medical examination 
is the basis of the application. As in 
the case of other forms of accident 
and sickness insurance, the exclusion 
from the policy by amendment of 
coverage for a condition that would 
otherwise make a person unaccept- 
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able is being used in connection with 
numerous impairments as a means 
of offering policies to as many ap- 
plicants as possible. Complete cov- 
erage is provided in such cases, ex- 
cept for the excluded conditions. 

Issue ages for adults run up to age 
sixty in some companies, with con- 
tinuance of coverage contemplated 
to age sixty-five. Children are eli- 
gible up to age eighteen, with cov- 
erage being provided from birth by 
several companies. It is to be hoped 
that in time it will be possible to ex- 
tend these ages for adults, as is be- 
ing done increasingly in connection 
with the basic hospital and medical 
expense coverages. This develop- 
ment may be related to the question 
of whether money can be accumu- 
lated out of premiums payable at the 
younger ages to defray the increas- 
ing costs of benefits at the older ages 
and may require some limitation of 
benefits. 

It is obvious that major medical 
expense insurance should not be of- 
fered to someone who may already 
The relation- 
ship of the deductible to other insur- 
Where 
force, a low 
deductible will duplicate the benefits 
in effect. Even with a higher deduc- 
tible, some overlapping is present 


have such coverage. 


ance must also be watched. 


basic insurance is in 


since in the cases that become major 


medical claims, the basic coverage 


will pay benefits much greater than 


in the average situation and often 
considerably in excess of the amount 
of the deductible. The likelihood of 
such duplication is another good 
reason for having a coinsurance fea- 
ture in the major medical policy. 

Premiums are established sepa- 
rately for men and women and for 
the coverage of children. In addi- 
tion, the premiums for adults gen- 
erally depend upon age. Indications 
are that the degree of variation in 
anticipated costs by age are possibly 
even greater than that exhibited by 
mortality under life insurance. 

In recognizing this variation, the 
life companies have naturally tended 
to use the level premium approach 
for the coverage of adults. The pre- 
mium charged is determined by the 
age of the insured man or woman 
at the time the insurance becomes 
effective and remains constant there- 
after, subject only to the company’s 
right to change the basis of pre- 
miums for all policies as a class 
should experience require. Allow- 
ance is made in the calculation of the 
premium for the higher costs at the 
older ages and it is assumed that the 
excess funds paid in the earlier years 
of the policy will be accumulated to 
provide for the greater costs emerg- 
ing later. This avoids the pattern of 
increasing premiums with advancing 
age that proved so unsatisfactory in 
connection with life insurance. The 
casualty companies have generally 
followed the step rate premium pat- 
tern more common to accident and 


sickness insurance, under which the 
premiums increase at certain ages 
after the policy has been issued. 

The patient’s income is known to 
have an important bearing on the 
level of medical expenses. Several 
companies are trying to use the 
amount of deductible to relate ex- 
pected claim costs more closely to 
the income of the insured. These 
companies offer a lower deductible 
plan only to those whose incomes are 
below a stipulated figure and limit 
a higher deductible to those with 
larger incomes. The premiums take 
into account the anticipated cost 
levels in addition to the dollar 
amount of the deductible. It re- 
mains to be seen whether this will 
prove to be practical over a period 
of years as the insured’s income 
changes. 

Claims 

Claims actually paid give ample 
testimony to the need for this kind 
of insurance and to what it is ac- 
complishing. The Equitable has paid 
several claims under its original pol- 
icy that have run to the maximum 
benefit limit of $5,000; in connection 
with one of these the individual's 
total expenses were more than double 
the maximum limit. The average 
claim under our $500 deductible poli- 
cies is $536, demonstrating clearly 
that we are making benefit payments 
of financial importance to the indi- 
viduals affected. Indications are that 
under a $500 deductible plan at the 
ages currently insured, about one 
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Small in Cost...Big in Performance 
IDEALLY SUITED TO THE SMALL BUSINESS RISK 


“You can set your cap for a real sale,” 
says Bos’n Dan—the ‘3-D” Man, 
“when you take ANcHoR’s Jr. Com- 
PREHENSIVE BLANKET BonpD aboard.” 
It’s as trim as they come and holds to 
the line in price and coverage. 
“Gentlemen prefer Bonds,” he says, 
“especially ANcHor’s Jr. ComMPRE- 
HENSIVE for small business risks.” 


$2,500 COMPLETE COVERAGE Including: 


(Not more than 9 employees) 
$1,000.00 Honesty Coverage—Blanket Fidelity, 
Primary Commercial Form* 

500.00 Money & Securities (Broad Form), 
Blanket, Inside and Outside Premises* 
500.00 Safe Deposit Box Coverage—on Leased 
Safe Deposit Boxes* 
500.00 Forgery & Alteration Cover—Outgoing 
a excluding Employee — Forgery 
azar 


$2,500.00 TOTAL * Increased limits available 


MULTIPLE LINE 
FACILITIES 


SEE YOUR ANCHOR MAN FOR COMPLETE DETAILS OR WRITE 
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A new world of tranquil 
* beauty .. . days that sparkle 
with brilliant sun . . . nights 
that are cool enough for 
* blankets. A perfect place to 
loaf your time away... or 
enjoy tennis, fishing, swim- 
ming, golf, horseback riding, 
or mountain climbing in the 
picturesque mountains of 
Virginia . . . Choice of su- 
perb resort hotel accommo- 
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HOTEL WASHINGTON Washington 
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dations or secluded rustic 
cottages. 





and one-half claims will occur each 
year for each one hundred persons 
covered, including children. 

Individual claims are scrutinized 
carefully for indications of over- 
charging. At the Equitable we have 
not seen very many instances where 
this sort of question has arisen, but 
we are keeping track of questionable 
cases. When at first charges appear 
high or out of line, subsequent in- 
vestigation often shows them to be 
reasonable in the light of the stand- 
ing of the professional people in- 
volved and the income of the indi- 
vidual treated. We expect, of course, 
to work continually through the 
Health Insurance Council and with 
others for closer cooperation with 
doctors and hospitals to reduce the 
likelihood of bad claims arising and 
to secure their help in dealing with 
the situations in those instances 
where they do. We have definitely in 
mind the possibility of bringing ap- 
propriate cases to the attention of 
the medical through the 
grievance committees or other simi- 
lar bodies they have instituted to deal 
with such situations. 

Major medical expense insurance 
has evoked a tremendous amount of 


societies 
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interest and attention. Every day we 
find greater understanding of its 
principles and increased acceptance 
of its superiority over the basic 
forms of medical expense insurance. 
This is true not only of the public, 
but also I believe of that most im- 
portant group comprising our field 
forces. Agents have been selling or 
have been exposed to the basic forms 
of insurance for so long that it has 
not been easy for their thinking to 
become re-oriented and for them to 
appreciate readily the distinction be- 
tween this new form of protection 
and an ordinary hospital expense 
policy, for example. Problems of 
this sort are intensified for a com- 
pany such as the Equitable whose 
agents have long been accustomed 
to sell only life insurance. We have 
been greatly encouraged therefore by 
the very favorable and often enthusi- 
astic response of our field force to 
the Equitable’s new major medical 
expense policy. 

A few figures bringing out char- 
acteristics the business we are 
receiving may be of interest. Cov- 
erage for more than one person is 
provided under 70% of our policies, 
showing the relative importance of 


of 


family coverage. The average age 
of the adults forty-one, which 
means that we are insuring signifi- 
cant numbers of younger persons. 
The average annual premium for the 
new policy is $82. 


1S 


We find a wide range of occupa- 
tions represented. Salaried em- 
ployees account for 30%, individual 
proprietors and professional people 
for 22% each, salesmen and house- 
wives for 7 The trades and 
students are each included to the ex- 
tent of 4%, and farmers to the ex- 
tent of 3%. The median income of 
those we are insuring is about $850 
a month, and we are delighted to see 
as many as 15% of the applicants 
with income of than $400 a 
month. Such diversified acceptance 
of our policy is very gratifying in- 
deed. 

At no time in the past has the ac- 
cident and sickness been 
under greater burden to demonstrate 
its ability to serve the people. In all 
forums of the day, the development 
of major medical expense insurance 
is pointed to with pride as one of 
the giant steps the industry has 
taken to meet the need for adequate 
medical expense insurance. 
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Th 
WILLIAM RODIEK, Jr. i — Insura 
- O. Box 1771, 
Dallas, Texas 


field, President, 
nce Company, 


Bin says that he entered his 
father’s agency in June of 1920 
and this anens that he must have Dear Mr. Mansfield: 
been born a reasonable number : 
of years before that time, so that 

gives us a clue to his present age, 

but anyone can see by glancing 

at his picture that he doesn’t 

look it. 








The agency was started by Wil- 

liam Rodiek, Sr., in January, 

1900 and has been an outstand- 

ing example of profitable opera- 

tion from the standpoint of both 

the agent and the company for 

more than fifty years. It is a payi f 

glorious record. Bill’s sister, ayin acilit; 

Miss Sophia Rodiek, entered the aluabl 6 cilities of your 
agency in 1918 but she passed on a*dable to our agency, 
in October, 1949 and since then 

Bill has been the whole show. 


The Senior Rodiek accepted rep- another Cwenty-fi 
resentation of the Gulf when the Ki d 

company was only three years ndest Personal regards 
old, thereby expressing his confi- ; 
dence in our future. It is gratify- Si 

ing to know that a man like him incerely, 
could see that the Gulf was a 

“diamond in the rough,” so to 

speak, and we are proud of his 

decision to represent the com- W 

pany and are equally proud that ILLIA 

his son is now carrying on ina - Roptek & Company, 
way which would gratify the President 
father were he still here to wit- 

ness it. 


ve years. 
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A DIGEST OF SUCCESSFUL SELLING 


IDEAS 


ELLING PARADE 


Keep Current or Lose the Race 


“IF THERE'S ONE THING I learned 
during the past twenty years in sell- 
said a top level man in selling 
to me the other day, “It’s the value 
of keeping current.” He paused, 
then added: “I think, as a matter of 
fact, this is the top secret of keeping 
ahead in the race.” 


ing,” 


(REGISTERED) 


“He has to know what’s going on. 
If he doesn’t he is sure to fall into a 
rut. Then before he knows it the 
race will be passing over him, and he 
never can catch up.” 

“\hat must a man do to keep 
current?” was my logical, obvious 
query. 


“It isn't hard. Just keep his eyes 








| didn't exactly know what he 
meant by the words “keep current,” 
so I asked him to explain. And | 
am glad he did. He gave me ideas 
that have already helped me. I am 
sure they will help you just as much. 
This is what he said: 


Seems to Me 


‘It seems to me that of all persons, 
a salesman has to keep abreast of 
current thinking if he wants to keep 
up with the procession of life, which 
is mighty swift these days. That is 
what | mean by keeping current.” 
“T see.” 
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open, his ears open, his mind open. 
I'll give you some simple suggestions 
if you like about how | 
way to do it.” 


found the 


“Tet me write them down. 
this is important.” 


| think 


May Seem Strange 


“Some of these ideas may strike 
vou as strange, but thev have only 
one purpose—to keep the salesman 
abreast of the thinking that goes on 
around him. 

“My first suggestion is that the 
salesman read the comics, newspaper 
features, stories and books of popu 


by Chas. 8. Roth 


lar following. This reading has 
nothing to do with the serious read- 


ing of his own business which every 
ambitious must also do. 
It’s reading to keep him thinking as 


the mass of the public thinks. 


salesman 


“Second suggestion: see smash- 
hit movies and plays. 


what the public wants. 


They show 


“Third, listen to and watch popu- 
lar radio and TV programs which 
have succeeded in holding the inter 
est of millions 


Talk to Many 


“And then talk with everybody 
who has the ear of the public. One 
of my favorite sources of spoken in 
formation is taxi drivers. I never 
overlook an opportunity to talk to 


one. Newsboys, clerks, bus drivers 


people like that, better than the 
people in his social strata, help a 
salesman to know what’s going on in 
the mind of the \meri 


can public.” 


great 


I told the salesman I thought he 
And I still do. 


salesmen 


had something. For 


unless we keep in the 
closest with our 
world, how can we understand out 


world well enough to serve it ? 


possible touch 


Let Them Think 


A TOP RETAIL SALESMAN I 
said : “I think it was Dante who said, 
‘Give the people light and they will 
find their way,’ and I have para 
phrased that and it has enabled me 
to sell 
worth of merchandise.” 


know 


manv thousands of dollars 


\sked to give his paraphrase lv 
responded : “Give the customer time 
to think and he will find a way to 


buy yvour goods ‘ 


think 
his explanation is good for any sales 


explained nd | 


Then he 


man 








Selling Parade—Continued 

“Too often we who sell are guilty 
of rushing our prospects off their 
mental feet. We think we got ‘em 
coming our way, so we push—hard. 
And what happens? We push the 
idea of buying right out of their 
minds. But if we’d hold back, keep 
absolutely silent, and give the buyer 
time to think, in nine cases out of 
ten he would succeed in selling him- 
self. 


“| have seen it happen in my work 
a hundred times. The surest way for 
me to lose a sale is be so eager I 
can’t wait for the buyer to make up 
his mind; the surest way for me to 
make one is merely to keep my big 
mouth shut and let ’em think.” 


What Records Do to Sales 


HE FAILED THREE TIMES in sell- 
ing, failed dismally. Then he started 
going to town. And he has been go- 


ing to town ever since. His name 


is Clay Hamlin. He is one of the 
nation’s greatest life insurance sales- 
men, 


To what does he owe his three 
failures? He says to not keeping 
records. To what does he owe his 
eventual success? To keeping care- 
ful records. 


Hamlin for years has analyzed 
every phase of his work. He knows 
how many calls he has made. He 
knows his percentage of closures. 
He knows on which interview suc- 
cess has come. He, in short, knows. 

He thinks any salesman who will 
keep records can win. So do I. Do 
you? 


Only Sure Way to Get Action 


YOU WANT ACTION- 
action 


or should want 
ach time you call, other- 
wise, why call? You want to close 
a sale to every prospect. You want, 
you simply have got to get—action. 

Do you know the only sure way 
to get action? 


It is the most obvious way: ask 
for it! 

Many tests have been made of 
salesmen’s performance. These all 
show that salesmen who ask at every 
call for action get it in a large per- 
centage of cases, and that salesmen 
who don’t ask for it, get it in a small 
percentage of cases. 

You want action. Now, you know 
how to get it—just ask for it at every 
call! 


NEW RHODE ISLAND 
W. C. LAW 


A REVISED WORK MEN’S compensa- 
tion law became effective in Rhode 
Island on July 1. A new hearing 
procedure has been adopted and 
benefits have been raised. Under 
the new procedure, disputed claims 
will be heard by a three-man com- 
mission with appeals on points of 
law permitted to the State Supreme 
Court. Maximum total disability 
benefits are increased from $28 to 
$32 a week. 
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Harry Hazard says .. . Increased profits from additional business 
are right in your own files...they are easy to get 
with The American Family Protection Plan... 


because it gives your clients what they want 
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You can submit your recommendation for a complete 
family insurance program on the one sheet pictured above. 


A large number of families would bring their 

insurance protection up to safe limits if they could 

see their whole insurance problem in easily understand- 
able terms. The American Family Protection Plan enabies 
them to do this. It shows your prospects exactly what 
they need and helps them to get the insurance they want. 
It will develop profitable premium income for you. 








THE AMERICAN INSURANCE GROUP Public Relations, Dept. 8-7 


15 Washington Street, Newark, N. J. 


1 would like to know more about making in- 

creased profits from existing personal accounts. 

THE AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. - BANKERS INDEMNITY INSURANCE CO. Name 
Company 

Address 


City ho. 


























Handclasp of a friend-in-need 


There’s confidence in the very “feel” of the world famous 
C-O-TWO Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extin- 
guishers. The quick-acting “Squeez-Grip” fits your hand 
naturally like a handclasp... hangs right...carries right... 
works right. You’re in complete command of the situation 
instantly ...no fumbling ...no fatigue. 

From the non-conducting, shatterproof discharge horn 
to the high strength, durably finished cylinder, you get top 
quality construction that results in a lifetime of satisfactory 
service. Because of the very few working parts and corrosion 
resistant materials throughout, the total cost to you over the 
years is less than other initially lower priced makes... fire 
after fire, recharge after recharge, without trouble. 

It’s not hard to see, when you fully compare and try, why 
C-O-TWO Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extin- 


MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 
Squeez-Grip Carbon D Fire Extingulshers 
Dry Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers 
Built-In High Pressure and Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide 
Type Fire Extinguishing Systems 
Built-in Smoke and Heat Fire Detecting Systems 


oxide Type 





C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT OF CANADA, LTD. °* 


guishers are your best buy for killing flammable liquid and 
electrical fires, as well as some surface fires involving ordi- 
nary combustible materials. Sizes range all the way from 
21’ to 100 pounds capacity...all fully approved by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., Factory Mutual Labora- 
tories, Armed Forces and Government Bureaus. 

With C-O-TWO Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire 
Extinguishers the penetrating carbon dioxide is a clean, dry, 
non-damaging, non-conducting, inert gas...smothers fire 
instantly, leaves no after fire mess... harmless to equip- 
ment, materials and finishes...even food is still perfectly 
edible. 

Act now for complete free information on these first-rate, 
sure-acting fire extinguishers. Remember fire doesn’t wait 
...get the facts today! 


C-C-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 + NEW JERSEY 


TORONTO 8 * ONTARIO 


Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


AFFILIATED WITH PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 














Loss Conieo€ 


SAFETY IN INDUSTRY © IN TRANSPORTATION © IN THE HOME 


New York Safety Responsibilty Act 


ACH year, since the New 

York Responsibility Act in its 

present form has been a part 
of the statutes of the State, it has 
been our pleasure to state that the 
provisions of the Act have shown 
increasing effectiveness. Statistical 
surveys have continuously indicated 
that the primary purpose of the law, 
which has been the indemnification 
of persons suffering loss or damage 
through either bodily injury or 
property damage, is becoming 
achieved to an increasing degree. If 
one were to take this statement at 
face value, many interpretations 
could be placed upon it. However, 
the interpretation of increasing effec- 
tiveness is borne out to a degree by 
reference to the summary of acci- 
dent reports received with and with- 
out evidence of insurance coverage. 


Increase in Insureds 


As has been stated previously, a 
reliable estimate of the motor ve- 
hicles registered which were insured 
prior to January 1, 1942 was 30%. 
Since then, there has been a steady 
increase in the percentage of acci- 
dent reports with evidence of insur- 
ance received by the Bureau, reach- 
ing some 96% at the present time. 
In addition to this, since 1942, de- 
posits of security numbering ap- 
proximately 85,000 in the amount of 
$13,759,000, have been received 
from uninsured motorists. These 
monies were deposited to assure a 
means of indemnification for those 
injured or damaged by the unin- 
sured motorist. Out of these funds, 
the Bureau directly paid 1,136 
claims. These payments were made 
on the basis of assignments by the 
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VICTOR F. VENESS 
Deputy Commissioner 
of Motor Vehicles 


depositors to the injured or damaged 
persons, or in satisfaction of judg- 
ments recovered against negligent 
motorists. 

During the twelve year period, 
we received in excess of 202,000 
releases indicating settlement of 
claims, included in which were ap- 
proximately 9,000 items for which 
we had previously received cash de- 
posits. This is an indication of the 
value of the Safety Responsibility 


Increasingly effective 


Act, showing as it does, the worth 
placed upon driving privileges by 
motorists in the state. The over-all 
picture in connection with estimated 
coverage and indemnification by un- 
insured persons is presented in the 
full report of which this article is a 
condensation, 

When reviewing the results of the 
Safety Responsibility Act, we must 


also include a review of the results 
of motor vehicle operation for the 
year in order to get a basis for com- 
parison. During the year 1953, the 
State of New York issued registra- 
tions for over 4,300,000 vehicles. 
These motor vehicles were operated 
by more than 5,900,000 licensed 
drivers and travelled a distance of 
approximately 37,453,000,000 miles. 
A comparison of these figures with 
1952 shows an increase in registra- 
tions of five percent, in licensed 
drivers of four percent, and in mile- 
travelled of three percent. It 
appears that there has been a con- 
tinuous increase each year in these 
items and one wonders when and 
where this ever-increasing motor ve- 
hicle parade will end. It likewise 
gives us pause when we consider 
accident ratios resulting from this 
magnitudinous operation. Emphasis 
must be placed upon safety educa- 
tion to a greater degree each year 
for both drivers and pedestrians; 
safety education cannot have broad 
results unless it is extended to every- 
one. 


age 


Accident Ratios 


The year 1953 shows 114,062 ac- 
cidents resulting in personal injury 
or death, and 219,704 accidents re- 
sulting in damage to property in the 
State of New York. The percentage 
increase, as compared with 1952, 
was three percent for personal in- 
jury and two percent for property 
damage. The increases are 
not startling when we consider the 
increased registrations and licensed 
drivers, together with mileage trav- 
elled for the year. However, fatali- 


shown 
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BITTER THINGS THROUGH 
CHEMISTRY 


ONE OF OUR INSUREDs gave his thir- 
teen year old boy a small home 
chemistry set for his education and 
amusement. The educational angle 
went slightly awry, however, when 
some of the boy’s school chums told 
him that a mixture of sulphur and 
a few other ingredients would pro 
duce powder that made a small ex- 
plosion or popping 
ignited. 


sound when 


The boy had been schooled in the 
elements of decided that 
the best place for him to experiment 
was in the drained 
swimming pool near his home. At 
this point the story differs somewhat 
from the usual chemistry set disaster 


Satety so 


bottom of a 


story. After the grand experiment 
was all set the final test, our 
young scientist found to his dismay 
that he couldn’t keep matches lit in 
the high wind that was blowing. 
Nothing daunted, he returned to his 
home for a candle. This he lit and 
was carefully guarding the flame as 
he returned to the the 
experiment. When almost there, he 
stumbled and the candle slipped 
from his hand. It fell into some 
brush that was near the swimming 
pool and in a matter of seconds the 
brush was 


fe IT 


scene of 


ablaze. The youngster 
rushed back to the house to get a 
blanket to try and smother the fire 
but by the time he returned the wind 
had carried the 
control. 
Mutuality” 


hre beyond his 


Northwestern Mutual Fire Ass’n 


A THIN DIME 


THE PROPRIETRESS Of an inn in a 
Philadelphia suburb was awakened 
at four A. M. by smoke. Rushing 
to the phone to report the blaze 
to the local fire company, the woman 
couldn’t attract the operator. The 
only phone was a pay station, and 
neither she, her daughter nor a 


52 


bartender who lived on the premises 
had_ the dime, 
two nickles or a quarter). After a 
delay of some minutes, a door lead- 
ing to the tavern was forced, and 
a dime found. The alarm was 
turned in, but meanwhile the fire 
had made considerable headway. By 
the time firemen arrived and brought 
the blaze under control, some $2000 
in cash was destroyed and about 
$8000 worth of clothing, antique 
furniture and a mink stole went up 
in flames. 


necessary coins (a 


—American Arrow, American Casualty Co. 





BOOK WORM 


Recently, William J. Mortimer, a 
highway superintendent, peered into 
a speeding automobile—but couldn't 
believe what he saw. With another 
traffic engineer, he was studying 
speeds on a busy highway, keeping 
his own speedometer at a steady 
sixty miles an hour. However, they 
abandoned their survey when a car 
passed them—they just couldn't be- 
lieve their eyes. The driver, alone in 
the car, had his left hand on the 
steering wheel. In his right hand was 
a paper covered book. He was read- 
ing while driving—driving seventy 
miles an hour during the evening rush 
hour. The driver, incidentally, was 
found to be an insurance man and 
the son of an insurance executive. 





—Chicago Tribune 








REDUCED VISION 


THE FASTER ONE DRIVES at night, 
the more he reduces the distance he 


can recognize danger ahead. This 
is true because rapidly moving ob- 
jects create a “confusion pattern” 
which the eye must sort out. Tests 
made on a number of drivers showed 
that for each increase of ten miles an 
hour in speed, there was an average 
loss of twenty feet in “seeing” dis- 
tance. As a result, a driver moving 
at twenty miles an hour at night is 
able to identify a pedestrian, or other 
object, in the road approximately 
eighty feet farther ahead than a 
driver moving at sixty miles an hour. 


“Safety Information” 
Royal-Liverpool Ins. Group 


FAST WOMEN 


\VOMEN MOTORISTS who smart 
under derisive masculine comments 
usually retaliate by saying statistics 
prove women are safer drivers than 
men, 

But here are some new statistics. 
It was learned on northeastern high- 
ways last summer that women ac- 
counted for 53% of the speeders 
checked in a three-month survey. 
“The women certainly surprised and 
disappointed me,” said the New 
York University researcher who 
conducted the survey. The speeders 
were clocked by radar equipment 
mounted on the researcher’s car. 


Cravens, Dargan & Co. “Review” 
IT PAYS TO DOUBT 


ALL TOO OFTEN persons who apply 
for positions of trust are not in- 
vestigated with sufficient thorough- 
ness. A case in point is that of a 
woman cashier who recently was 
arrested for stealing $1,900 from a 
srooklyn hospital. Usually on the 
go, but having little trouble getting 
jobs, this woman embezzled over 
$100,000 from various concerns, 
police said. She used more than 
fourteen aliases over the years. She 
said it was easy to get positions of 
trust. 5 


—Fireman’s Fund Record 


TRIMMED 


“HAIR TODAY, GONE TOMORROW” 
sums up the sales career of a travel- 
ing representative of a midwest wig 
manufacturer. During his first (and 
last) trip for his employer, he dis- 
posed of seventy-three mannequin 
wigs—to his own profit. What made 
his employer flip his own wig was 
the fact that his new salesman 
endorsed his boss’ name on the 
checks received from the salesman’s 
private customers. 


—Protection Travelers Ins. Co. 
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MONTHLY FIRE 
LOSSES 


Lh losses in the United States 
in May are reported by the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers to amount to $62,282,000. 
This is a decrease of 3.0% over 
losses of $64,239,000 reported for 
May, 1953, and a decrease of 20.1% 
from losses of $77,933,000 for April, 
1954. 

Losses for the first five months 
of 1954 total $390,457,000, an in- 
crease of 7.1% over a comparable 
period in 1953. 

These estimated losses include an 
allowance for uninsured and unre- 
ported losses. 


1952 1953 
June $58,585,000 $67,644,000 
July 61,675,000 74,938,000 
August 56,462,000 107,713,000 
September .. 58,949,000 68,613,000 
October .... 63,958,000 68,551,000 
November .. 65,129,000 68,064,000 
December ... 74,127,000 83,440,000 


1953 1954 
January .... 76,659,000 86,493,000 
F oa? ate 72,706,000 78,928,000 
83,471,000 84,821,000 
67,362,000 77 933,000 
64,239,000 62,282,000 


POMUS. x36 $803, 322,000 $929,420,000 


MOTOR VEHICLE 
DEATHS 


1953 

January 2,960 
oe 2, 2,510 
2,780 

2,850 


10,570 





September 

October 

November ; 

December 3,65 3 ‘920 





Total 38, 38,300 


ACCIDENTAL 
DEATHS 


Four Months 
1954 1953 Change 
ALL TYPES*.. 27,600 28,000 —1% 
Motor Vehicle... 10,570 11,000 —5% 
Other Public... 4,000 3,800 +5% 
9,300 +2% 
4,700 —-4% 
* The total for all types does not equal the sum 
of the four succeeding totals because deaths 


from occupational-motor-vehicle accidents are 
included in the figures under both headings. 
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there a system 


Our Agency Systems Department can tell 
you more about it. 


Agency Systems Department 
Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group, 150 William St., N.Y. 38, N.Y. 


Please tell me how the Agency Systems Department helps 
agents. No obligation, of course. 


Agent’s Name. 





Address 


ROYAL’ LIVERPOOL 


CASUALTY *FIRE= * MARINE + SURETY 
150 WILLIAM st. NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. © ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 
GLOBE INDEMNITY COMPANY © QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY GF AMERICA © NEWARK INSURANCE COMPANY © STAR INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA © AMERICAN AND FOREIGN YHSURANGE COMPANY © THE BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE 
COMPANY LTD. © TAAMES & MERSEY MARNE CURACY LTB. © VIRGINIA FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 











Accident and Sickness Insurance by 
D. David McCahan, CLU, Execu- 
tive director of the S. S. Huebner 
Foundation for Insurance Educa- 
tion and President of the Amer- 
ican College of Life Underwriters. 


This is a new volume designed to 
provide a comprehensive up to the 
minute understanding of one of the 
most insurance 
today. It contains fourteen chapters 
by thirteen authorities on the sub- 
ject, and was prepared under a 
master plan. Presentation however 
is in non-technical language which 
should make the book extremely 
useful to members of the public who 
are concerned with social problems, 
medical economics and public health 
as well as to persons engaged in 
insurance activities. 


discussed forms of 


The volume includes discussion of 
the various health case coverages as 
well as insurance coverages for re- 
placement of income lost . through 
disability. There ap- 
pendices of material on insurance 
laws and regulations, group forms, 
administrative procedure, FTC rules 


are twelve 


on advertising, etc. 


344 pages $4.50 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 3 136 Walnut Street, 


Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


Liability Insurance Manual—A Guide 


to Political Subdivisions. 


This 
Public 
California 
Agents is intended to serve as a guide 
to political subdivisions in planning 
an effective liability insurance pro- 
gram. In the preparation the com- 
mittee had the cooperation of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters, the Pacific 
Insurance and Surety Conference 
and two independent stock insurance 
companies. 


prepared by the 
Committee of the 
\ssociation of Insurance 


manual 
Service 
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The first of six chapters concerns 
recommended insurance procedures, 
the second is on municipal liability, 
the third is a comprehensive insur- 
ance questionnaire and the fourth 
contains insurance _ specifications 
which will aid a political subdivision 
in securing the precise coverages 
and services it desires. Chapter five 
outlines an organized safety pro- 
gram and the sixth and final chapter 
describes the economy the city of 
3erkeley, Calif., has secured by 
correcting hazardous conditions and 
improving some other practices such 
as loss reporting. 


57 pages; $1.50 per copy. Avail- 
able from the California Association 
of Insurance Agents, 1404 Franklin 
St., Oakland 12, Calif. 


Workmen's Compensation Law Pam- 
phlet 


This new pamphlet contains a 
digest and complete text of the 
Maryland workmen’s compensation 
law. It also includes all amendments 
and pertinent supplementary laws 
enacted by the 1953 and 1954 ses- 
sions of the Maryland legislature. 
Annotations of cases decided since 
publication of the 1949 edition are 
also included. 


$1.00 per copy. Available from 
the Editor, Law Publications, Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, 60 John Street, New York 
38, N. Y. 


the 
AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


company 


leader in 
property valuation 


New Editions of Compensation Pam- 
phlets 


A new edition of the United States 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Work- 
ers’ Compensation Act and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law of 
the District of Columbia has been 
prepared. The pamphlet includes 
recent changes in the administration 
of the law, a digest and complete 
text of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Law, pertinent supplementary 
laws and amendments enacted by 
the 1953 session of Congress, and 
annotations of cases decided since 
publication of the 1948 edition. 


A new edition of the New Jer- 
sey Workmen’s Compensation Law 
pamphlet, including recent impor- 
tant changes in the law, is now 
available. The pamphlet contains a 
digest and complete text of the work- 
men’s compensation law, all amend- 
ments and pertinent supplementary 
laws enacted by the 1953 legislative 
session, and additional annotations 
of cases decided since publication of 
the 1951 edition. 


Each pamphlet $1.00 per copy. 
Available from the Editor, Law 
Publications, Association of Casu- 
alty and Surety Companies, 60 John 
Street, New York 38, New York. 


Fire Department Salvage Operations 
Handbook 


This is a new edition of the 
handbook drawn up to help in re- 
ducing property damage caused by 
water, smoke and other elements. 
While much of the material deals 
with the care, maintenance and han- 
dling of salvage covers and essential 
operations in connection 
with fire department activities, busi- 
nessmen will find it of considerable 
help to them because it contains 
many suggestions for storage of 
merchandise. 


salvage 


62 pages; available without cost 
from the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, 85 John Street, New 
York 38, N. Y. 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 
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MICRO-TWIN 


This low-cost microfilming machine 
manufactured by Bell and Howell and 
distributed by the Burroughs Corporation 
combines recording and reading in a com- 
pact portable unit. It will record one 
or both sides of documents ranging in size 
from smaller than a bank check to 11” 
wide and 3,700 feet long. They can be 
filmed at a reduction of either 37 to 1 or 
24 to 1. Light enough to be easily carried 
by two persons, the unit measures 13)” 
high by 23” deep by 32” wide. The reader 
screen is 8” x 11”. Designed for use by 
an inexperienced person after only a few 
minutes instruction, film loading is un- 
complicated, a simple knob control sets 
the lens, there is an automatic indexing 
system and visible, automatic and audible 
safeguards are on the control panel. 
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Micro-twin 

[] Air-Conditioner 
Stormrak 
Executive's Desk 


Azograph 
Firm Name 
Attention of 
Position 
Firm Address 


City 











DELUXE AIR CONDITIONER 


This deluxe 34 H. P. air conditioner 
has what is called Automatic Push Button 
Control giving complete control over your 
“room weather” day or night, winter or 
summer. It will cool, ventilate, circulate, 
dehumidify, filter and exhaust air. The 
air directors are said to give a 20% 
greater cooling effect through improved 
circulation. It can extract 7! gallons of 
water in 24 hours and a control permits 
removing the same amount of moisture 








on humid days while operating at lower 
cooling capacity. A comfort selector 
shows the proper button to push for 
maximum room comfort. A new feature 
on this unit brings in fresh outside air 
during the winter months, pre-heats it to 
room temperature and circulates it. The 
finish is of soft sea-mist green highlighted 
in burgundy and gold. The O. A. Sutton 


Corporation is the manufacturer. 


STORMRAK 


This rack readily holds eight umbrellas 
and nine pairs of overshoes protecting the 
carpeting and eliminating any soiling of 
clean floors. It provides a clean orderly 
arrangement of what is so often unsightly 
paraphernalia used in stormy weather. 
Built by the Vogel-Peterson Company of 
heavy gauge welded steel it is finished 
in baked gray enamel. There is a re- 
movable pan to accumulate drippings. 


EXECUTIVE'S DESK 


This unusual kidney-shaped desk de- 
signed by the Haeger Desk Company 
offers the maximum in style whether 
viewed from the front or back. The center 
back panel is curved to correspond to the 
sweep and contour of the kidney-shaped 
top and full oval pedestals. Top size is 
74” x 42” with generous overhang at the 
back for the use of associates or visitors. 
Exteriors are of sliced walnut veneer 
while walnut drawer construction fea- 
tures center drawer guides, double depth 
file drawer on rollers and new type lock- 
ing device. Edge banding of the top is 
of Formica. 


AZOGRAPH 


Azograph, a new short run duplicating 
process introduced by A. B. Dick Com- 
pany, features speed and economy for 
employers combined with cleanliness and 
better working conditions for typists and 
machine operators. It produces up to fifty 
deep blue copies on impression paper. A 
master sheet is placed on top of a transfer 
sheet which contains the color forming 
compounds. Pressure of the typewriter 
key or a pencil transfers the coating 
deposit to the back of the master which 
is then put on the duplicator. Blank paper 
fed through the duplicator is moistened 
by a colorless fluid and the image de- 
velops on the blank paper. Electrically 
and hand operated models of the dupli- 
cator are offered by the company. 
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OrriCE EFFICIENCY 


FRANK L. ROWLAND 
Managing Director 
Life Office Management Association 


Yesterday 


HE accomplishments of of- 

fice production managers in 

reducing costs, expressed in 
terms of man hours, have been at 
least equivalent to that of the so- 
called “production” worker, and | 
think it can be proven. 
sponsible for office production have 
been the victims of gross misunder- 
standing as to the nature of their 
contribution to the economy of our 
nation, and I sometimes feel that the 
office manager himself is partly re- 
sponsible. We have permitted such 
hackneyed statements as appeared 
in the December, 1953 issue of Man- 
agement Methods unchal- 
lenged. To quote: 


Those Tc 


to go 


“Very few business men need proof 
that their clerical costs have 
mounted dangerously high. The 
symptoms are visible in every office 
—more clerks, more filing cases, 
more space to accommodate them, 
more fringe benefits, more burden.” 
“In 1900 one clerk was on the pay- 
roll for every thirty workers in shop 
and factory. Today, the ratio is one 
clerk to two and one-half factory 
workers. 


“Why did our clerical population 
grow 350% from 1900 to 1950—five 
times faster than the population as a 
whole? 

“Why is only 15% of office work 
mechanized as compared to more 
than 90% of factory work?” 


Lack of Understanding 


Such misleading statements rep- 
resent a complete lack of under- 
standing of the position the clerical 
worker occupies in our economy and 
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they cast subtle aspersions upon the 
effectiveness of office management. 
I am going to attempt to clarify 
these misconceptions, to restate cer- 
tain truths which fre- 
quently overlooked. 


basic are 

{Any action or function that con- 
tributes to production is production. 
The paper work involved in produc- 
ing a product for the market is just 


TODAY... 


as essential as engineering design, 
machine maintenance or the act of 
converting and assembling material. 
It is unfair—and unsound—to iso- 
late any single factor entering into 
production and label it as burden or 
overhead. The accountants, have, 
no doubt inadvertently, contributed 
to this misconception of office work 
when they labeled it “burden” or 
“overhead” for purposes of 
This bedeviled 
office managers for many years and 
[ don’t know what can be done 
about it. It can be made clearly un- 
derstood that the office manager 
does not create clerical work. The 
demand for the product of the office 
comes from the management and 
the volume depends upon many fac- 
tors—a¢counting requirements— 
sales and distribution policy—con- 
trols required—payroll _require- 
ments—and the like. The office pro- 
duction manager can only be held 
responsible for meeting the require- 
ments at the lowest possible cost. 


cost 


classification. has 


{The increase in the number of 
clerical workers in relation to so- 
called production or factory workers 
is a natural and necessary ac- 
companiment to our system of mass 
production and distribution. One 
has no more right to attribute waste 
per se to the paper work phase of 
production than to research, engi- 
neering or sales, all of which have 
increased to a marked degree in re- 
cent years. 


{Statistics with our 
white collar or clerical population 


respect to 


are entirely misleading when related 
production \ 
the 
worker group is engaged in service 
activities quite unrelated to com- 
modities. Man 
material 

the services of the white collar 
stitutions, insurance of all 
financial institutions, 


to material very 


large percentage of clerical 


; 
aoes 


not 
things alone—he 


live by 
demands 
in- 
types, 
gvovernment 
agencies, schools, professional peo- 
ple and dozens of others; and the 
more prosperous our economy, the 
greater the demand for these serv- 
ices, 


and 


TOMORROW! 


The office production manager is 
responsible for meeting the require- 
ments of the office at the lowest pos- 
sible with quality 
standards. He does not create these 
requirements, they are dictated by 
the policies and programs conceived 
by management. The real question 


cost ‘consistent 


then is: “Is the office manager do- 
ing a good job and has he made 
progress during the past twenty-five 
years in keeping with the accom- 
plishments in other areas of pro- 
duction ?” 

My answer is 


“ves,” and I feel 


the public should become aware 
of it. I think the public should also 
be made aware of the fact that the 
management of 


office activities is 
infinitely more difficult and exacting 
than factory management where, in 
the main, the machine sets the pace. 
We deal with and mental 
mechanical activities calling for a 


mental 


wide variety of skills which have to 
be taught immature workers. Our 
work demands a high type of super- 

[Continued 


l 
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vision involving technical under- 
standing of the job and the capacity 
to train and motivate groups. Our 
activities are constantly undergoing 
change as opportunities for im- 
provement are detected and new 
demands are made by the manage- 
ment. 

The fact that management and the 
public has not made an equitable 
appraisal of the office manager’s ac- 
complishment is probably due to the 
inherent difficulties in evaluating 
office production. Engineers with 
proven standards can predetermine 
the mechanical cost of a part or an 
assembly. If the actual cost is less, 
credit is readily forthcoming. Sales 
managers can set quotas and when 
they are exceeded, there is much 
jubilation—and a trip to a conven- 
tion. The office manager can do a 
splendid job, but his activity is still 
viewed as “burden” or “overhead,” 
and when it becomes necessary to 
reduce overall costs, attention is 
always first directed to the office. 


Improved Performance 


There is convincing evidence that 
highly skilled and intelligent men 
and women are directing today’s 
office activities. There has been 
developed a library of tested 
methods and techniques pertaining 
to every phase of office administra- 
tion. No longer is it necessary for 
an individual to rely on his own ex- 
perience or to pioneer in unfamiliar 
fields. Full use has been made of 
the contributions of the natural and 
physical sciences as they pertain to 
this work. Research has been con- 
ducted in such diverse fields as edu- 
cation, psychology, psychiatry, 
physics (light, sound and atmos- 
phere) and tests and motivation as 
they relate to the office job. These 
efforts have all been translated into 
improved office performance. 

In life insurance offices we have a 
reasonably acceptable unit available 
to measure accomplishment ; that is 
the amount of business in force 
(work load) being serviced by an 
employee. In 1945, for the life in- 
surance business as a whole, each 
home office worker serviced, on an 
average, $1,887,800 of business. By 
1953 this was increased to $2,645,- 
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000, an increase of 71.4% since the 
close of World War II. To handle 
the 1953 work load based on the 
1945 standard of performance would 
have required an additional 84,323 
employees. At an average salary of 
$3,000 per year, this would have re- 
sulted in an additional salary cost 
of $252,969,000 per year—and 
every year thereafter. 

As a further illustration of ac- 
complishment, consider the twelve 
year record of a few companies 
selected at random: 


Millions of business Percent 
in force of 

1952 increase 

813 230% 

2,444 135% 

753 106% 

1,044 112% 

3,385 115% 

6,887 76% 

1,540 157% 

1,137 182% 


1940 
246 
1,042 
366 
493 
1,574 
3,911 
598 
403 


Percent 
Size of staff of 
1940 1952 increase 
198 — 369 86% 
565 — 643 14% 
293 — 303 3% 
338 — 352 4% 
634 _— 850 34% 
1,108 1,270 15% 
349 679 94% 
265 505 90% 


These results were not attained 
through any revolutionary changes 
in methods or machine installations ; 
rather, they reflect consistent study 
and attention to every single phase 
of office operations, with top man- 
agement support and encouragement 
all along the line. 


Total Cost Today 


The importance of the office man- 
ager making known to his top man- 
agement just what he is accomplish- 
ing in operating improvement and 
lower costs cannot be over-empha- 
sized. Where possible, results 
should be expressed in dollars and 
cents savings. The simplest and 
most effective way is to report what 
total costs would be today if the 
unit-cost was the same as it was last 
year, or five or ten years ago. 

Insurance salesmen are no shrink- 
ing violets when it comes to pub- 
licizing their performance and most 
managements are attuned to their 
cry for recognition. However, sales 
are significant only as they are a 


source of profit affecting surplus. 
Profit or savings from other sources 
affect surplus in like manner. Some 
years ago in my effort to obtain 
recognition for the accomplishment 
of our planning group, I worked 
out a formulae whereby I was able 
to express office savings in terms of 
sales. It was based upon a net profit 
of $8 per thousand of sales (new 
business written). A savings of 
$1,000 per year was therefore 
equivalent to $125,000 of sales and a 
savings of $10,000 was equal to 
$1,250,000 in new business. More- 
over, operating savings are recur- 
ring while new business has to be 
obtained every year. 

The life insurance salesman who 
produces $1,250,000 of business is a 
very distinguished individual. He 
belongs to the million-dollar round 
table group. He and his wife attend 
the company conventions, all ex- 
penses paid, and he probably is pre- 
sented with a commemorative 
plaque by the president. While I 
was never able to get an expense- 
paid trip to the company convention 
for my boys who saved $10,000 and 
many times that, I believe we were 
able to focus attention upon our ac- 
complishment in a more understand- 
able and effective manner. 


The Pressure of Necessity 


Specifically, how did we attain 
these results? I will have to give 
some credit to the pressing force of 
necessity. The depression of the 
30’s provided a great impetus to 
economies and the elimination of 
work we had thought important. 
The scarcity of labor during the war 
years furnished a different type of 
impetus and the post-war inflation 
worries are still keeping us on our 
toes. 

When the need became acute to 
reduce our clerical costs, we ap- 
proached the situation as a problem. 
It soon became apparent that skilled, 
capable people were required to 
study and activate a betterment pro- 
gram. Twenty-five years ago there 
probably were not more than a half- 
dozen life insurance companies with 
planning staffs. Today there are 
over one hundred, with some of the 
larger companies using as many as 
seventy-five full-time men 

Continued on page 60) 
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information from one record to 
another 


[|_| Ifyou are making photo copies 
of your records 


(| If you are exchanging reports 
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branch offices, ete. 
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women engaged in methods and pro- 
cedure work. Behind this trend is 
the realization on the part of man- 
agement that we cannot rely solely 
upon busy operating people to cope 
with the many complex problems re- 
lating to production. And 
management has discovered that the 


office 


cost of maintaining these specialized 
staff facilities is in reality an invest- 
ment upon which very handsome re- 
turns have been forthcoming. 

the effectiveness of 
office operations requires attention 
to a considerable number of related 
and seemingly unrelated fields of re- 
search. Maximum results imply the 
skillful use of most of them. I have 
in mind such devices as operations 


Increasing 


audits, departmental and functional 
controls, work measurement, 
work scheduling, forms control, job 


training, 


cost 


supervisory training, fast 
reading training, and the complex 
task of effectively utilizing the many 
new mechanical devices continually 
being made available. 

The statement has been made that 
the office machinery industry is 
several years ahead of the people re- 
sponsible for the applications. I am 
inclined to agree, particularly as it 
pertains to electronic equipment. 
Our progress in this area, and I feel 
confident it will be very substantial, 
will be dependent upon our ability 
to recruit and develop office engi- 
neers of a very high type. 

When the history of this Twenti- 
eth Century industrial revolution is 
written, I feel confident that the 
work of cooperative research or- 
ganizations will receive the recogni- 
tion due them. These organizations 
American and Cana- 
dian phenomenon which has speeded 


are a typical 


the tempo of change, the discarding 
of the old and the acceptance of 
tested methods and techniques that 
have proven their worth. Let us ex- 
amine briefly just what these associ- 
ations are doing for our American 
economy, 


1. They 


the results of the research and ex- 


are making available to all 


perience of the best brains in our 
and the information is 
being promptly disseminated. 


companies, 


2. They have eliminated an enor- 
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mous amount of duplication in re- 
search, which has resulted in sub- 
stantial savings in time and money. 
3. They have taught that “trade 
secrets” are myths, that we must 
give in order that we receive and 
that both the giver and the receiver 
are benefited. 

4. These associations have proven to 
be a most useful forum for the de- 
velopment of talent and leadership 
in the area of office management. 

5. They have afforded the impor- 
tant office machinery industry assist- 
ance and encouragement in their 
development work. 

6. They have extended practical co- 
operation to educational institutions 
interested in the development of 
potential office workers. 

7. And they have helped to bring 
about a realization on the part of 
top management that the office is an 
important segment of business insti- 
tutions and deserves intelligent sup- 
port and guidance. 

And now, what of the future? As 
to my qualifications as a crystal ball 
gazer, let me mention a few of the 
prophecies I offered twenty-five 
ago. My talk was entitled, 
“Probable Future Trends in Office 
Management.” I reviewed the 
paper a few days ago and came to 
the conclusion that my batting aver- 
age wasn't too bad. Let me quote 
a few of these prophecies made in 
the Spring of 1929: 


aw 


years 


In all probability, the future will 
see a more clear-cut recognition of 
the staff nature of the office man- 
agement as contrasted to line opera- 
tions.” 


{“I look forward to a_ gradual 


though steady increase in the earn- 
ings of office workers.” It seems in 
retrospect that I was a little too con- 
servative in my timing prophecy. 

{I believe the future will see in the 
office as well as in the factory a five- 
day workweek.” We were still 
working five and one-half and six 
days a week twenty-five years ago. 
{I missed the next one badly when 
I said, ““The time will come when 
the number of available workers 
will be in excess of the demand; the 
five-day workweek will help to delay 
that time.” Many of us were in- 


fluenced by the technocrats in those 
days. We felt that our economy had 
become of age and that we had 
reached a leveling-off point. 

{1 was quite consistent in advancing 
the next one, but it happened to be 
correct. I said, “The future will see 
an increasing rather than decreasing 
utilization of married women in 
office work. Work schedules will be 
developed whereby regular half-day 
or part-time employment will be 
available for married women.” 
{And it seems this one was sound. 
“No doubt the business office will 
become less and less a medium for 
sponsoring social and recreational 
activities.” 

{The next one I missed, but I am 
repeating it in my prophecies for the 
next twenty-five years. I stated, “I 
believe the time is not far off when 
progressive universities will under- 
stand the peculiar requirements de- 
manded by the position of office 
manager and will develop a curricu- 
lum accordingly.” 


I think this one has also come true. 
I stated, “Because of the intimate 
contact which office administrative 
executives have with practically all 
phases of business, I believe the 
future will witness an increasing 
number of instances where directing 
heads are recruited from 
these officers.” 


among 


{|This one has proven to be partially 
accurate. I stated, ‘I am inclined to 
believe that the future will see office 
work performed in two or even 
three shifts. A great economic waste 
exists in permitting expensive 
office buildings, equipped with ex- 
pensive machinery, to remain un- 
productive seventy percent of the 
time. 


{I made the obvious prediction that, 
“The future will see an even greater 
utilization of mechanical inventions 
as aids to office efficiency than has 
occurred in the past,” and then my 
friends thought I went way out on 
a limb when I said, “It seems quite 
possible to conceive that talking 
movies can be adapted to instruc- 
tional and educational work.” 
Talkies had just come into being 
about that time. 

{My next prophecy not only has 
not been realized, but I am refrain- 


(Continued on page 62) 
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BOOKLETS 
P168—Visualization Made Easier 


This is a sixteen page brochure describing 
a method of prefabricated charting of 
statistical data, organizational and flow 
charts and office lay-outs. It tells how with 
this method anyone can turn out a pro- 
fessional-looking job with no particular 
drafting or artistic skill needed and with 
control maintained over confiidential ma- 
terial. The method is said to save time as 
well as money and to insure uniformity. 
Helpful limits are given to aid the person 
entrusted with this work. 


P169—How to Use Photostats 


In principle, the photostat process is much 
like that of photography but there are two 
basic differences. Photostat negatives and 
positives are printed on paper, never on 
film; and they appear exactly like the 
original, there is no reverse of position. In 
many ways the process meets the need for 
quick, low-cost photography. This book de- 
scribes the various ways in which photostats 
are used and includes a section on their 
use in insurance companies. It contains a 
number of helpful clues to new and profit- 
able ways in which photostats can be used. 


P170—How to Use the Auto-typist 


Although this book is prepared by a 
particular manufacturer and deals with the 
various uses of that manufacturer's own 
equipment, the ideas included are appli- 
cable to any automatic typing process. It 
lists twenty-five ways in which such personal- 
ized form letters are used in the insurance 
industry as well as numerous uses in other 
industries which may be adaptable to insur- 
ance. Among the insurance applications are 
such as letters to various types of prospects 
and groups, letters to policyholders on a 
wide range of matters and communications 
to employees. Also included are typical 
comments of insurance men who are pres- 
ently using this type of equipment. 
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ing from repeating it as a future 
probability. It is: “. . . a contriv- 
ance which will translate the spoken 
word into the typewritten word.” 
However, I did better when I 
stated, “Before this gap between the 
voice and the printed word is 
mechanically bridged, we will find 
ourselves dictating to microphones, 
electrically recording the spoken 
word upon waxed records located in 
a remote transcribing bureau.” 

§I concluded with this observation: 
“T will hazard the prophecy that one 
of the most significant developments 
of the future will be greatly ex- 
panded cooperative facilities to dis- 
seminate and utilize research and 
the experience of others.” The 
work of the Office Executives As- 
sociation of New York and the 
National Office Management As- 
sociation has amply demonstrated 
the validity of this prophecy. 


The Foreseeable Future 


Being older and I hope a little 
wiser, certainly more cautious, I 
wil) be content to conclude my 
observations with what seems to be 
the trends in office management in 
the foreseeable future. 


1. Certainly, developments in office 
machinery, particularly in electron- 
ics, will play an increasingly im- 
portant part in the life of office man- 
agers. The implications will be 
widespread, having a bearing not 
only upon stepped-up production, 
but upon the organization structure, 
job training, and employee morale. 

If we should divide the function- 
ing of the human mind into four 
categories, they might be reverie, 
rationalizing, routine thinking and 
real thinking. Because electronic 
machinery does not retain all the 
rubbish that the human mind ac- 
cumulates, the machine never in- 
dulges in reverie. Neither does it 
indulge in rationalizing, that tech- 
nique of warping the facts to suit 
the purpose. The machine does do 
routine thinking which the human 
does with his memory store. In 
that, the machine excels the human 
because of its absolute accuracy 
and instantaneous result. What the 
machine does not do is real think- 


ing, which we hope is largely the 
reason for having the electronic 
machine in the first place, to free 
employees for the real thinking re- 
quired for the programming work. 
2. Increased emphasis will be placed 
on organization studies, a determi- 
nation as to what is the ideal organi- 
zation structure, what changes must 
be made to attain it, time allowance, 
availability of qualified personnel to 
man the major and minor divisions 
and selection of understudies. 

3. We should make progress, per- 
haps with the assistance of the 
psychologist, in improving our tech- 
nique of selecting office supervisors. 
In the main, we are still following 
the. traditional procedure of empha- 
sizing length of service and technical 
understanding of the job. When we 
learn how to detect potential leader- 
ship qualities in candidates for pro- 
motion, we will have solved one of 
the most difficult problems in office 
administration. 

4. I believe emphasis in the field of 
supervisory and executive training 
will be away from the formal plans 
in favor of creating a business at- 
mosphere which will permit and en- 
courage the ambitious and gifted 
workers to train themselves. I have 
grave doubts that we can train men 
in management skills, people de- 
velop skills by observing the experts 
and by constant practice—oppor- 
tunities for both must be afforded. 
5. To an increasing degree, our 
managements will become aware of 
the wisdom of providing adequate 
staff facilities to help promote more 
effective office administration. I re- 
fer to research talent and tech- 
nicians to advise and assist operat- 
ing supervisors. 

6. The position of the office methods 
man will become that of the office 
engineer comparable to that of the 
industrial engineer in the factory. 
Large office institutions will have 
office engineering departments re- 
sponsible for selection and adapta- 
tion of machinery to production, 
scheduling of work and conducting 
research. I hope our universities 
will envision this trend and offer ap- 
propriate courses for the men who 
will be needed. 

7. I believe we will re-examine the 
supposed cost advantages of highly 
specialized repetitive tasks to deter- 
mine more accurately the point of 
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diminishing returns. We may find 
that job enlargement, an antidote to 
the deadening monotony of simple 
repetitive work, will pay off in lower 
unit cost. 
8. Production standards for incen- 
tive pay will be restricted to those 
jobs of a highly repetitive nature, 
while the principle of group work 
measurement will be adopted for the 
balance of the organization. 
9. Increased emphasis will be placed 
on motivation of the office super- 
visor and a more equitable evalua- 
tion of his performance in relation to 
costs. 
10. One of the most challenging 
tasks which confront the office 
manager today and in the future is 
to relate wages to production rather 
than time spent on the job. Our 
wage policy in the office has 
traditionally been based upon hours 
of work with the assumption, which 
we know is not true, that this unit 
uniformally reflects production. To 
be sure, some recognition is given to 
production in merit rating but the 
worker has not been convinced 
that he or she will be compensated 
in accordance with performance. 
Work measurement and standards 
of performance are the tools avail- 
able for establishing an equitable 
distribution of the salary fund. 
11, There will be developed equi- 
table standards for the appraisal of 
supervisors and department heads 
and their compensation will reflect 
their relative performance. 
12. Increased attention will be given 
to training in fast reading for cleri- 
cal workers and adequate tests will 
be devised which will enable us to 
screen out applicants with sub- 
standard reading ability. 
13. More industries will organize 
for the development of institutional 
educational courses along the lines 
of the work being done by pub- 
lic utilities, banks and in the insur- 
ance business. As a medium for 
the development of personnel, these 
courses have proven most effective. 
Within the next twenty-five years, 
tremendous technical advances will 
give rise to even greater social and 
economic problems that will affect 
us all. The need for dealing with 
these articulately will raise the 
status of the office production man- 
ager far beyond where it now is. 
Let us prepare to move forward at 
once and meet the new challenge. 
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new york 63, n. y. 
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TOO SIMPLE ? 


ISING costs in every item of 

expense have required insur- 

ance companies and business 
in general to explore every means 
for economy of operation. Clerical 
work simplification has been a valu- 
able approach to savings. Poten- 
tialities in this field are far from ex- 
hausted. In fact, many of the funda- 
mentals have been applied too spar- 
ingly. Simplification of office meth- 
ods and procedures must be a con- 
tinuing project in order to keep pace 
with advancing costs. 


More Harm than Good 


enefits which can accrue from 
work simplification sometimes fail 
to appear because of over-zealous 
application. While the simplest way 
to perform a task is usually the best 
way, there are situations in which 
over-simplification might cause 
more harm than good. Therefore, it 
is important to apply simplification 
principles to operations where the 
greatest benefits can be obtained 
without impairing efficiency when 
other factors are considered. 

One of the factors to be consid- 
ered in a contemplated change to a 
simpler operation is the attitude of 
the people who do the work. To 
somie degree, all of us suffer from 
inertia. Inherently we tend to resist 
change. So, prospective savings 
which may result from a change 
must be weighed against a probable 
loss in efficiency which can occur 
immediately following a change. In- 
telligent application of accepted 
techniques for installing changes in 
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procedure will minimize any bad ef- 
fect created by altering duties. It 
must be remembered also that cleri- 
cal time, reckoned in salary dollars, 
is required to make a change. 
Verification of the accuracy of 
work performed is often an impor- 
tant factor. Some procedures are set 
up to provide verification, or self 
audit, as an integral part of daily 
work. Where this situation exists, 
it must not be overlooked when con- 
sidering simplification of the work. 
If the verification feature is disre- 
garded and accuracy is necessary, 
over-simplification can result in un- 
foreseen errors which may be costly 
to correct. However, quality work 
usually can be maintained with sim- 
pler and more effective procedures. 


Personal Service 


The insurance industry is one of 
personal service. The high reputa- 
tion it enjoys has resulted from 
many years of prompt and satisfac- 
tory attention to the problems of 
policyholders and __ beneficiaries. 
Many office economies are possible, 
but some of them are of doubtful 
value because they may impair serv- 
ice. An example of this is in send- 
ing papers to policyholders to be 
completed and returned to the home 
office. Time and a little expense may 
be saved initially by not typing in 
the identifying information, such as 
name and policy number, leaving 


that task to the policyholder. There 
is inconvenience for the person com- 
pleting the form because he has to 
refer to one of his policies to find 
the number may get the 
wrong one. If he does not write too 
legibly, it may be difficult to read 
his name. When the paper gets back 
to the home office, identification can 
be difficult, or even impossible. 
Then unforeseen extra work and 
maybe some misunderstanding can 
result, 


and he 


Forms Design 


Following the thinking provoked 
by the above, we come to another 
factor to be considered in simpli- 
fying our work. This is in respect 
to forms design. In making up ques- 
tionnaires and forms to be com- 
pleted we must guard against get- 
ting them too simple. The simplest 
form may not be the one requiring 
the fewest entries. Lack of complete 
information, or information 
is misunderstood, may be avoided 
by the addition of a few questions 
which clarify the meaning of other 
answers. 


which 


Home office underwriters 
can testify that clear answers to a 
few extra questions on a form often 
will save a lot of clerical time, in 
addition to saving the embarrass- 
ment of having to require the field 
to furnish additional data. 

There is important area 
where work simplification can lead 
us into making some costly mis 


one 


takes. It is in the setting up of rou- 
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tines for work flow and in the as- 
signment of duties. In operations 
involving large volumes of repetitive 
work the production line method 
can be used profitably. After work 
measurement has been completed a 
routine can be established which will 
insure even work flow through each 
step. One step may require more or 
less people than another, depending 
upon the time required in each step 
on each work unit. There is some 
hazard in this system. If we look 
upon the steps of a production line 
as links in a chain, it becomes ap- 
parent that the whole process is as 
strong as its weakest link. Differ- 
ences of ability to perform work and 
absences become critical factors. Al- 
though it may be easier to train 
people to fill vacancies at relatively 
low salaries, more people may be 
required and work monotony is in- 
creased. The salary aggregate might 
be larger. Frequent passing of work 
between steps can add a_ hidden 
extra cost and impair promptness 
of service because the elapsed time 
in process is lengthened. All of 
these factors should be taken into 
account to prevent over-simplifica- 
tion, 

There is a form of work simpli- 
fication which usually may not be 
recognized as such. It is effective in 
most clerical operations, but it is 
especially useful where good control 
of work and prompt service are re- 
quired. This type of simplification 
calls for making each person a one- 
man production line. Instead of 
breaking the job down into steps, 
each employee performs the whole 
task. Work volume is handled by 
setting up identical parallel posi- 
tions. This method often provides 
a saving in the number of people 
required because passing of work 


from step to step is eliminated. 


Handling time is reduced greatly. 


There are some disadvantages to 
this method of work lay-out, mostly 
in connection with personnel. A 
higher grade person is required and 
training time is increased. The sal- 
ary level may be higher. These dis- 
advantages may not be as important 
as they seem to be. Jobs with less 
monotony and more salary provide 
avenues for promotions for the bet- 


ter and more stable employees. 
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Turnover is cut down, thereby mini- 
mizing the training problem. The 
salary aggregate can be _ lower. 
Units organized by this method are 
more flexible in their ability to ac- 
commodate sharp rises in work vol- 
ume. Rigidity which can be induced 
into a production line by people who 
pace their work is not as pro- 
nounced in this method because the 
positions are identical and it is 
easier to compare the performance 
of the individuals employed. 

Intelligent application of the prin- 
ciples and techniques of true work 
simplification usually will produce 
good results. But some of the pit- 
falls referred to must be taken into 
account. It is when we pursue sim- 
plification blindly that we come up 
with bad results. The fault is not 
in the principles, it is in how we 
apply them. 





ARTISTS IN BUSINESS 


HE effective use of the designer 
pipe artist in business is simply 
the extension of the intelligent plan- 
ning that the businessman must ap- 
ply to every other aspect of his 
operation, asserted Walter Dorwin 
Teague, eminent industrial designer 
at a special seminar on “What Art 
and Design Can Do for Business,” 
sponsored last month by the New 
York chapter of the Young Presi- 
dents’ Organization. 

Keynote speaker of a group of six 
panelists at the seminar, Mr. Teague 
said that the aim of design in busi- 
ness is “to build public acceptance 
and good will through product im- 
provement and consequently the 
sales appeal of products.” 

Other speakers who participated 
in the panel discussion were: Bur- 
ton Cumming, director of The 
American Federation of Arts; 
Robert A. Weaver, Jr., president of 
The Bettinger Corporation; L. W. 
Frohlich, president of L. W. Froh- 
lich & Co., Inc.; Michael Lenson, 
art instructor at Rutgers Univer- 
sity; and Jimmy Ernst, painter and 
instructor at Brooklyn College. 

Sponsored by the Young Presi- 
dents’ Organization, in recognition 


of the growing importance of the 
artist and designer in business life, 
the seminar covered every basic 
aspect of design from office decora- 
tion through advertising layout. 
Members of the Young Presidents’ 
Organization are presidents of lead- 
ing companies, who became top 
executives by the age of 39. 

Praising this increased use of 
artists and designers in business, 
Burton Cumming, director of the 
American Federation of Arts, said, 
“To their eternal credit and profit, 
American business men in greatly 
increasing numbers since the war, 
are beginning to discover the value 
of putting this creative soul, artist 
or designer, to work within their 
organization. Meanwhile, more of 
Mr. and Mrs. American public are 
spending more time on Mount Par- 
nassus or wherever it is the artist 
dwells than ever before in recorded 
history. There is obviously some 
correlation between the artist, the 
art-conscious public, and the dollar- 
conscious business man.” 

L. W. Frohlich, president of 
the L. W. Frohlich Advertising 
Agency, attributed this new utiliza- 
tion of the artist in industry to the 
selectivity of the American con- 
sumer. Said Mr. Frohlich, “More 
alert public interest has contributed 
tremendously to this design-con- 
sciousness and has forced even the 
most conservative manufacturers 
and business men to think in terms 
of modification, glamorization, func- 
tionalism and many other product 
improvement ideas.” 

Pointing to his own company’s 
expansion as a result of utilizing ar- 
tistic talent and creativity, Robert 
A. Weaver, Jr., president of the 
Bettinger Corporation, manufac- 
turer of porcelain enamel products, 
summed up the value of the artist to 
the forward-thinking business man 
in this way: “Our company views 
the involvement of artists as a 
means of better servicing our cus- 
tomers, a means of opening up new 
business, and as an endless source 
of imaginative contributions to art, 
architecture, building products and 
home equipment. We believe that 
there is not a company in the coun- 
try today—in any field—who could 
not gainfully employ artists in any 


number of as yet undiscovered 
ways.” 
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Get the cleanest, neatest-looking 
letters you ever signed for only a 
penny a day. Just trade in your old 


typewriters at 5 years instead of 10 
for new Royal Standards. 





What do new Royal Standards give you? They 
increase typing production, turn out letters you'll 
be proud to sign, and memos and reports worthy 
of your business. 

They’ll help raise office morale, too, and provide 
better employee relations—intangibles that are 
hard to define but mighty apparent when missing. 

Besides, Royals are the finest, most rugged pre- 
cision writing machines built. They take less time 
out for repairs, too. 


An added point is this: Royals are preferred 


Are you tired of messy typing? 





2% to 1 in business by people who type. So, you’re 
providing your folks with the popular typewriter. 


it’s well worth while to turn in your old ma- 
chines at 5 years instead of 10. About a penny 
a day per machine is all it costs. Ask a Royal 
Representative to demonstrate the new Royal 
Standard and explain the penny-a-day story. 
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Building — through business — for a better America! Support Junior Achievement 


( He’s listed in the 
CALL YOUR ROYAL REPRESENTATIVE < Classified Telephone 


Directory 





ELEGATION is a manage- 


ment technique by which 
itself 


Delegation is a se- 


management makes 
more effective. 
lective process whereby others are 
given the responsibility of execution 
in areas for which they are trained 
to handle the details. Delegation 
does not relieve the delegator of the 
accountability for results. 

Studies by organization experts 
indicate that delegation (as a tech- 
nique) is often misunderstood and 
misapplied. The success of delega- 
tion depends in a large measure on 
the attitude of management. Often 
the most hard-pressed executive 
shows the greatest reluctance to di- 
vest himself of details. 


An orderly presentation of the 
subject will involve the following 
factors: 


1. Job analysis that precedes dele- 

gation. 

formal delegation. 
Training in accepting responsi- 

bilities. 


2. Informal vs. 
, 
3. 


4. Effects on salary levels. 

5. Follow-up to assure acceptable 
execution, 

6. Delegation must follow organiza- 
tion lines. 


Can be Costly 


No executive who boasts of ad- 
ministrative ability will complicate 
his schedule by non-essential busi- 
ness activities if others are available 
to carry part of the load. A friend of 
ours who sales 
schedule 
is tied to 


unusual 
ability has so loaded his 
with office details that he 


pt ssesses 
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GUY FERGASON 


HOW 10 DELEGATE DUTIES 


his desk most of the time. He has 
the gift of influencing others and 
should be out “in the trade’; how- 
ever, he shuffles papers, reads re- 
ports and submerges himself in of- 
fice tasks which could be delegated 
to a high grade assistant. This man 
could develop enough new business 
through his contacts (and ability) 
to pay the salary of an assistant sev- 
eral times over. Misplaced or mis- 
directed delegation can be costly, 
but so can the absence of delegation 
detract from potential accomplish- 
ments. . 


Job Analysis 


Delegation, to be effective, is not 
a haphazard dispersement of duties 
—on the contrary, it is a carefully 
planned program of assigning tasks 
according to the abilities of the sub- 
ordinates. If each executive, who 
complains of the high pressures of 
modern business who bends under 
the burdens of competitive industry, 
will analyze each task which he per- 
forms, will objectively look at all 
retained responsibilities, and will 
check into each instance where sub- 
ordinates are required to seek his 
advice, he will then have the details 
of the causes of his burdens. Anal- 
ysis is not sufficient—the executive 
should allocate the time he spends 
in doing his job so that he can ob- 
serve the work distribution pattern. 
Knowing what one does within a 
business day, whether it be six hours 
or eighteen hours long, is the first 
step to delegation. The second step 
is having a capable person who can 
assume some of the responsibilities, 


thereby leaving the executive more 
time for those things for which he 
is more eminently qualified. 

It is difficult task to write 
about executive delegation—it can 
even be made to appear as if it is 
an easy technique to acquire. There 
are, however, several problems asso- 
ciated with delegation. 


no 


Control 


One problem deals with control. 
Control over operations becomes 
more important when execution is 
delegated to many individuals. Con- 
trol is inherent with one-man man- 
agement. When all decisions are 
made by one person, that person ac- 
cumulates intimate knowledge of 
and contact with operating details. 
When that person delegates to 
others the right of decision, control 
over those decisions and their results 
becomes important. Control is ex- 
ercised by (1) reports, (2) subordi- 
nate management, (3) time limita- 
tions (putting a  dead-line on 
completion of tasks) and (4) limit- 
ing delegation to the areas set forth 
in a “policy” which guides execu- 
tion under delegated authority. 

Several of my friends frankly 
state that the only way they can get 
things done is to do them them- 
selves. I rather suspect that their 
ego prevents the recognition of abil- 
ity in others. Other of my friends 
excuse themselves by saying that 
the only way they can be kept in- 
formed is by doing things. News- 
papers do a pretty good job of 
keeping people informed by factual 
reporting without the reader per- 
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sonally experiencing each incident 
reported in the “News.” We in in- 
dustry can establish a workable and 
practical set of control reports which 
will tell us from time to time how 
the results under the delegation of 
duties are working out. 


Informal vs. Formal Delegation 


This has been mentioned before in 
one of our earlier articles. There is 
a difference formal dele- 
gation and the informal type, and 
the difference is of sufficient im- 
portance to briefly comment on it 
again. Formal delegation is the 
recognition of delegation in the or- 
ganization structure by the estab- 
lishment of the regular channels of 
authority from the top of the organ- 
ization to the bottom. Whenever an 
assistant is appointed and his duties 
are defined, we have an example of 
formal delegation. 

Informal delegation is the name 
given to those day-to-day situations 
where management delegates spe- 
cific and often non-recurrent tasks to 
certain of its subordinates. Informal 
delegation must be as carefully car- 
ried out as formal delegation be- 
cause of the possibility of creating a 
false situation by repeated delega- 
tion to one specific individual. I re- 
call a situation created by the comp- 
troller of a large organization. He 
repeatedly relied on one individual 
to do his “leg work.” the 
others began to accept this indi- 
vidual as the unofficial assistant 
comptroller. When the burdens of 
the comptroller’s job became such 
that top-management recommended 
the appointment of an official assist- 
ant, another person was selected, 
leaving the unofficial assistant high 
and dry with loss of face. Unless 
top-management is aware of the ex- 
tent to which informal delegation 
is used, it is quite possible that 
hopes and ambitions may be care- 
lessly encouraged, only to end in 
disappointment and dissatisfaction. 

Delegation is not a _ means 
whereby responsibilities are shirked. 
Ambition, unless controlled, pro- 
duces some rather unfortunate situ- 
ations. There are no doubt cases 
where a scheming assistant used the 
opportunities of delegation to un- 


between 


Soon 
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dermine and displace his principal 
—we cannot set down any guides to 
cover such situations except the 
good old requirement of horse-sense 
and common judgment. The teacher 
is presumed to know more than the 
pupil, at least at the time the teach- 
ing is done. 

Delegation is less effective when 
subordinates are neither trained in 
executing in the areas of delegated 
responsibilities nor allowed to exe- 
cute with a minimum of restriction. 
We must remember that training is 
not the creation of a mold whereby 
duplicates of ourselves are produced. 
There is a great difference between 
explaining the reasons for doing a 
thing along with an exposition of 
present methods as compared to the 
dogmatic and dictatorial impregna- 
tion of a fixed process. Training 
should the student to the 
“why” of a procedure—the “how” 
is but an expedient of the moment 
which should always give way to a 
better method. All too often the 
teacher expounds on his favorite 
theme—“I”—dedicated to the hy- 
pothesis that questions denote ig- 
norance and criticism is but a mani- 
festation of impertinence. 


expose 


Quantity and Quality 


Delegation is one of the most ef- 
fective tools of training provided it 
is accompanied by the “whys and 
wherefores” of performance. We 
learn by (1) hearing, then (2) see- 
ing and then (3) doing—efficiency 
arises when we repeat the tasks un- 
der guided instruction—confidence 
arises when we understand what we 
are doing. All too often perform- 
ance is measured by the quantity 
factor much to the detriment of 
quality. Neither should be sacrificed 
to the other. Procedures (task per- 
formance) are learned by practice— 
so is the ability to make decisions 
learned by practice. One must be 
given the opportunity to 
based on facts 


decide 
one must be taught 
how to obtain and evaluate facts. 
The effects of delegation on salary 
levels may be many and far reach- 
ing. If we accept delegation as a 
means of improving the effective- 
ness of the delegator by distilling 
from his job those tasks which dis- 
tract from his potential perform- 
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The Verifax copying method 
lets you make 3 copies of any 
letter or other office record in 
1 minute for less than 4¢ apiece 


Such speed and economy are pos- 
sible because Verifax copying is 
completely different, completely 
new. You make your copies on 
an inexpensive print paper. And 
you make at least three of these 
photo-exact copies—instead of 
one—from each sheet of Verifax 
Matrix Paper. 


The only equipment needed 
is the low-priced Kodak Verifax 
Printer . . . just $240. An invest- 
ment that will soon be paid off 
by your retyping savings alone! 


Operation is so simple that 
anyone in your office can make 
these dry, legible, photo-exact 
copies after a few minutes’ in- 
struction. No adjustment in pres- 
ent room lighting is required. 


Verifax copying saves wherever 
there’s paper work 
MAIL COUPON TODAY-——=— 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Industrial Photographic Div. 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send free Verifax 
folder and names of near-by dealers 


Name —_ 





Company 





Address 
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Price quoted subject to 
change without notice. 
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ance, then the delegator can increase 
his value by increased performance 
at a higher level. Conversely, if 
delegation trains individuals in the 
broader areas of performance, the 
person to whom tasks been 
delegated becomes more versatile 
and hence, more valuable as an em- 
ployee. The point we are making 
is that any activity or technique 
which is beamed at the individual, 
but is intended for the benefit of the 
enterprise must at some time result 
in a revaluation of the employee's 
performance value. Neither training 
or delegation change the value of a 
job—all they do is offer an oppor- 
tunity to the incumbent to increase 
his value by better performance on 
his present job or performance on a 
higher plane (a 


have 


more important 
job). Too many forget the incentive 
value of financial recognition which 
should be geared to performance 
rather than the time factor. We 
have said over and over that con- 
tinued service is not in itself a basis 
for financial reward unless it is at- 
tended by meritorious performance 
and other more tangible aspects of 
job activity. 


Follow-up Essential 


One 
many 


essential element (among 
elements) in a good golf 
swing is the “follow-through”—i.e.. 
completing the swing in a natural 
way. Delegation is analogous to the 
golf swing in that there must be a 
follow-through, or as we call it 
here, a follow-up. The practice of 
following-up delegated duties and 
responsibilities beyond the scope of 
control reports helps fix account- 
ability. It is a human characteristic 
to become careless in respect to 
those things which in time become 
submerged in total details and lose 
their identity in respect to the per- 
son. Conversely, when there is a 
good possibility that an accounting 
will be made of the results of dele- 
gated responsibilities, self-interest 
prompts a more vigorous application 
to the tasks at hand. Every dele- 
gated task cannot be followed up, 
but a judicious selection can be 
made of those delegated tasks in or- 
der to spur the organization to ac- 
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tion. Time limits, budgeted antici- 
pations, and standards are helpful 
tools in guaranteeing a better level 
of performance than would other- 
wise be obtained by the laissez-faire 
attitude of management. 


Follow Organization Lines 


Our last observation concerning 
delegation is the admonition that 
successful delegation must follow 
organization lines. In our opinion, 
the delegation of duties and respon- 
sibilities on the basis of availability 
of personnel—i.e., on the basis of a 
person having the time, irrespective 
of the capacity—or on the basis of 
personal friendship—i.e., personal 
favoritism, regardless of whether 
the favoritism springs from blood 
relationship or social contact—will 
result in lowered morale and gen- 
eral dissatisfaction of the personnel. 


Many businessmen refusing to 
follow scientific lines of management 
point with pride to their accomplish- 
ments. These individuals fall into 
one of two categories, or both: 
(1) they constitute a fortunate mi- 
nority whose exceptions prove the 
rule; (2) their accountants have 
learned fascinating ways of sub- 
inerging facts. I guess that is what 
makes management an interesting 
subject—there is always room for 
individual opinions. Dun and Brad- 
street is also interesting reading. 


BURGLARY INSURANCE 
DISCOUNT 


ADDITIONAL BURGLARY insurance 
discounts have been granted to all 
new Mosler record safes equipped 
with an Underwriters’ approved re- 
locking device. Mosler record safes 
bearing the T-20 burglary label had 
earned a 20% discount on mercan- 
tile safe burglary insurance pre- 
miums. With the addition of the re- 
locking device another 10% dis- 
count will be granted. According to 
Mosler, safes equipped with the re- 
locking mechanism give greater se- 
curity against attack by burglars, 
and offer the greatest discount on 
burglary insurance rates of any fire- 
resistive safe ever built. 


PORTABLE COPYING 
MACHINE 


NEW low-cost portable photo- 
pee machine has just been an- 
nounced by the American Photocopy 
Equipment Company. Called the 
“Private Eye” Auto-Stat it is de- 
signed especially for department to 
department use by large companies ; 
branch offices of large companies 
across the nation ; periodical users in 
all business fields; or the individual 
who requires a portable photocopy 
machine that can be carried to the 
work source and make copies on the 
spot. 


A Great Need 


A recent survey conducted by the 
company’s business methods depart- 
ment, found that attorneys, insurance 
investigators, contractors, laboratory 
technicians, and researchers, to name 
but a few have a great need for such 
a model in making copies from manu- 
scripts, books, charts or letters that 
can not otherwise be removed from 
their binding for copying. 

The new machine is said to be 
light and compact enough so an office 
girl can carry it. It can be moved 
right to the work no matter where 
it is, and by merely plugging it into 
any electrical outlet is ready for 
operation. It occupies little more 
space than an ordinary desk tray— 
it’s handsomely styled to fit any of- 
fice decor. 

The Auto-Stat is available with 
an attractive simulated leather zipper 
case for easy carrying. In carrying 
case it measures only 17 inches long 
x 11 inches wide x 12 inches high 
and weighs only 24 pounds. It does 
away with chemical trays, running 
water, wet hands or ammonia fumes. 
A special designed plastic solution 
bottle allows for easy draining of the 
concentrate and storage so the opera- 
tor’s hands never get wet. 


Any Type of Document 


The unit is especially designed to 
handle letter and legal size copies as 
well as larger copies up to 11 x 17 
inches. There are no limitations as 
to type of papers, documents or orig- 
inals that can be copied. . . regard- 
less of whether the original is printed 
on one or both sides or on opaque 
or translucent paper. 
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new electronic machine 


ue International Business Ma- 
a chines Corp. has developed a 
new type “702” electronic data proc- 
essing machine which is a_ high- 
powered electronic automaton, 
whose specialty is arithmetic and 
logic. Designed from the ground up 
for business use, it is said to be the 
fastest and most flexible commer- 
cial data processing system ever de- 
vised. 

“This is the biggest step toward 
automation in accounting  pro- 
cedures since the introduction of 
alphabetical punched card machines, 
some twenty years ago,” said 
Thomas J. Watson, Jr., IBM presi- 
dent, at the unveiling of the new 
model. “I confidently expect that 
within the next few years this ma- 
chine, and its successors, will effect 
radical changes in the data proc- 
essing procedures employed by hun- 
dreds of large business organiza- 
tions.” 


The “702” is made up of a central 
arithmetical and logical unit capable 
of performing more than ten million 
operations in an hour. Working 
partner of this unit is a bank of 
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cathode ray “memory” tubes. Reels 
of magnetic tape, each with a capac- 
ity roughly equivalent to all the 
numbers in the 1850 pages of the 
Manhattan, N. Y. telephone direc- 
tory, feed data to the machine and 
write down the answers at the phe- 
nomenal rate of 15,000 letters or 
numbers a second. Punched card 
readers and punches, and line print- 
ers also are provided. 

The various units, looking like so 
many large grey storage cabinets, 
are electronicaly interconnected by 
cables. IBM engineers say this 
method of unitized construction sim- 
plifies installation and maintenance 
and provides flexibility in meeting 
the users’ requirements. 


"Stored Program" 


The system is controlled by means 
of a so-called “stored program,” 
which is no more than a finely de- 
tailed list of instructions, translated 
into a language which the machine 
understands. It retains these in- 
structions in its memory and refers 
to them, one by one, at lightning-like 
speed. The actual writing of the 
instructions and converting them to 
machine language is said not to be 
difficult, but the analysis of office 
operations which is a necessary pre- 
liminary step can run into months, 
or even years, of study. Surpris- 
ingly, the logic of commercial prob- 
lems, considered as a whole, is much 
more involved than that of scientific 
ones. This is due primarily to the 
much greater variety of input and 
output data and the many excep- 
tions to the rules for handling them. 


Vas you buy that with every 
order placed with R & S for 
insurance printing. Insur- 
ance that your policies, rate 
manuals, endorsements, office 
forms, etc., will be quality- 
produced to your specifica- 
tions and delivered on time. 


This “insurance” is backed 
by years of serving insurance 
companies large and small — 
we talk your language. Will 
you talk with an R &S repre- 
sentative? A call or note will 
arrange an appointment, and 
remember, our prices are 
competitive too! 


PUNCHED 
TABULATION 


the Statistical Division of R & S is 
highly skilled and fully equipped 
to give you rapid, correct figures 
and reports on any phase of your 
operation you may require. We'd 
like to send you our booklet, it’s 


100 Sixth Ave., New York 13, N.Y. 
223 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

55 Old Colony Parkway, Boston 25, Mass. 
1025 Brush Street, Detroit 26, Mich. 


Plants At: Boston, Mass.+ Danville, Ill. 
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COST DATA 


FUNCTIONAL Costs and other ex- 
pense data are necessary to do an 
effective job in planning for office 
operations, J. McCall Hughes, vice- 
president and controller of The Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of 
New York, told members of the 
Insurance Accountants Association 
recently. “Cost information is not 
an end in itself,” he declared, add- 
ing: “It won’t contro] a thing unless 
it is used, and used vigorously. It 
can help business concerns only if 
sees the need for the 
information and will actively use it 
as an ald in determining policy and 
in day-to-day operations.” 

Mr. Hughes said the compilation 
of cost data, and functional costs 
specifically, need not be expensive. 
In 1944 company started to 
use a simple ten-step “allocation 
method” and this is still the basis 
for 40% of the company’s functional 
cost data, he said. 

The major advantages of the allo- 
cation method are that it is inexpen- 
sive and the work of compiling the 


management 


his 
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data can be spread among a large 
number of people, he pointed out. 
“The results obtained, while not ac- 
counting figures, are accurate 
enough for planning work. It is sur- 
prising how informative it can be 
for a company which previously had 
no information 
costs.” 

As an example, he reported that 
the cost per unit for premium col- 
lections is only 14% higher today 
than ten years ago, despite a 100% 
increase in salary costs and in the 
general price level during that pe- 
riod. Functional cost studies have 
also led the company to adopt an 
entirely new method of handling 
mortgage loan accounting. 


regarding office 


Wonderful Writing Machine by 
Bruce Bliven, Jr. 


This fascinating story of the type- 
writer from its earliest beginnings 
to the present was made possible 
through the combined efforts of the 
Royal Typewriter Company and the 


publishers. Generously illustrated 
it traces the history of this indis- 
pensable office machine from the first 
efforts of early inventors to the 
stream-lined efficient office tool of 
today. 

In addition to the biography of 
this mechanical friend of every office 
worker, the book contains a wealth 
of interesting items such as the 
origin of the famous phrase, “Now 
is the time for all good men to come 
to the aid of their party.” Also such 
conversational titbits as, who the 
first author was who submitted a 
book manuscript prepared on a type- 
writer, and why the keyboard ar- 
rangement of all typewriters is 
hopelessly inefficient. Scattered 
throughout the book are such facts 
as how many typewriters are used 
on a United States battleship. 

236 pages—Published by Ran- 
dom House, Inc., 457 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS 


THE USE OF MAGNETIC tape elec- 
tronic computers to facilitate life in- 
surance accounting procedures is 
likely to produce gradual but very 
important changes in company or- 
ganization, it was pointed out re- 
cently by John J. Finelli of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. These machines are partic- 
ularly well suited to companies oper- 
ating on a highly centralized basis 
with most of their record-keeping 
activities concentrated in one loca- 
tion. 

Electronic computers operating 
on punch-card records came into 
widespread use in the life insurance 
business after 1945, when they were 
first commercially introduced, but 
their effect on the overall opera- 
tions of the companies was relatively 
limited. Since 1951, the subse- 
quently developed magnetic tape 
electronic computers have come into 
established use. These permit a 
much more rapid handling of exten- 
sive and complicated insurance rec- 
ords. In a test run of a theoretical 
problem through such an electronic 
system it was discovered that the 
machines could compute a variety of 
figures in connection with life insur- 
ance policies at the rate of 100,000 
policies an hour. 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 


7 Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without * 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 
|. Card File 
2. Fibre Board 
3. Insulated 
4. Metal 
5. Micro 
6. Portable 
7. Rotary 
8. Stencil 

3. Tabulating Card 

9. Visible 

10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 
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MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
. Adding 
. Billing 
. Bookkeeping 
. Calculating 
. Payroll 
. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
. Dating Stamps 
. Envelope Sealers 
. Mail Openers 
. Postal Meters 
. Postal Scales 
. Sorters 
. Time Stamp 





TO 
Best's Insurance News 
75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 


Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
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Attention of 
Position 

Firm Address 
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MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 

38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 

. Cash Boxes 

. Chair Cushions 

. Currency Trays 

. Desk Lamps 

. Desk Pads 

. Desk Trays 

. Drawer Trays 

. Moisteners 

. Name Plates 

. Pen & Ink Sets 

. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 
119. Card Index 
120. Duplicator 
70.° Envelopes 
135. Labels 
121. Letterhead 
122. Policy 
123. Ledger 
137. Photocopying 
124. Thin (Copy) 
102. Visual Policy Jackets 


SUPP 


68. 
69. 
7\. 
72. 
oa 
75. 
76. 
77. 
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SUPP 
83 
85 


LIES, GENERAL 
Business Forms 
Duplicating Supplies 
Erasers (Specialized) 
Loose Leaf Systems 
Marking Devices 
Paper Perforators 
Pens 

Pencils 

. Staple Removers 


LIES, TYPEWRITER 
. Copyholders 
. Justifier 


86. Line Indicator 
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88 


. Pads 
. Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
. Cord Cover 
. Holder 
. Index 
. Silencer 
. Stands 


PREVENTION 


. Burglary Alarms 
. Fire Extinguishers 
. Fire Protection Service 


112. 
107. 
138. 
128. 
125. 


. First Aid Kits 

Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
Recording Door Lock 
Safety Equipment 
Salvage Services 
Truck Alarm Systems 


141. Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 


62. 
127. 
64. 
115. 
65. 
66. 


MISC 
131 


132. 
116. 
103. 
130. 
117. 
104. 

99. 
114. 
100. 
126. 
101. 


Accounting System 
Filing Systems 
Office Planning 
Photocopying 
Record System 
Sales Incentives 


ELLANEOUS 

. Accident Diagramming 
Advertising Blotters 
Advertising Specialties 
Birthday Cards 
Building Evaluation 
Display Material 
Greeting Cards 
Leather Goods 

Policy Wallets 
Promotional Gifts 
Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
Silencer for Dictating 
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PART II—INSURANCE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES 


QUESTION |. 


“Every management of an insur- 
ance company wants the company’s 
assets to earn as much as possible. 
The problem is: How far can a com- 
pany safely go; how much invest- 
ment risk can a company under- 
take?’ One insurance investment 
specialist has suggested that the re- 
lationship between policyholders’ 
surplus and net earned premiums 
might afford a clue. The ratio, 
which he calls the safety ratio, 
should aid management in determin- 
ing investment policy. 

(a & b) In considering the two 
items included in the ‘safety ratio” 
mentioned above, 

(1) Why are net earned premiums 
used instead of gross written pre- 
miums? Your answer must clearly 
distinguish between the two. 

(2) What items comprise policy- 
holders’ surplus in a mutual fire in- 
surance company? In a stock fire 
insurance company? Explain. 

(c & d) Assume (1) a fire and ma- 
rine insurance company, and (2) a 
casualty insurance company, each in 
operation for twenty years, decide 
to engage in multiple line operations. 
With respect to the management of 
the investment portfolios of each of 
these companies, do you believe the 
change to multiple line operations 
will necessitate a change in invest- 
ment policy? If so, why? If not, 
why not? Be specific. 

(e) What effect on the size of a 
company’s acceptable “‘safety ratio” 
might the following have: 

(1) Extensive use of reinsurance 
agreements ? 

(2) An anticipated combined loss 
and expense ratio for one year of 


110%? 
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Answer 


(a & b)(1) Gross written pre- 
miums are the company’s premiums 
on all policies issued in a given pe- 
riod whether collected or not. They 
represent the total produced by di- 
rect writings plus reinsurance as- 
sumed without deduction of return 
premiums or premiums on reinsur- 
ance ceded. Net earned premiums, 
on the other hand, are the portions 
of the premiums, including those on 





DEAN’S NOTE 


This composite set of answers 
to the June 1953 Chariered Prop- 
erty Casualty Underwriter exami- 
nations given by the American 
Institute for Property and Lia- 
bility Underwriters, Inc., has 
been prepared from the papers 
of the examinees. Editing was 
necessary to assemble each com- 
posite answer and present it in 
condensed form. However, the 
content in some cases is more 
complete than was required for 
a high grade and answers have 
been given to all the questions 
even though the candidate had 
a choice. 

It should also be mentioned 
that although these answers have 
been taken from’ meritorious 
papers, they are not necessarily 
perfect. Many of the questions 
involved judgment on the part 
of the candidate and no hard and 
fast solution could be required. 
Credit was given for the reason- 
ableness of the answer and the 
evidence of intelligent applica- 
tion of a candidate’s knowledge. 

Candidates are cautioned not 
to rely on this set of ques- 
tions and answers as a method 
of direct preparation for the 
Cc. P. C. U. examinations. They 
may be useful as a guide to the 
type of questions asked and the 
content of answers desired by the 
Institute, but they cannot be a 
substitute for thorough study 
and mastery of the subject mat- 
ter of the Institute’s curriculum. 











reinsurance assumed but excluding 
return premiums and those on rein- 
surance ceded, for which the insur- 
ance carrier has furnished protection 
during a given period of time. They 
include part of the premiums on 
policies written in preceding pe- 
riods which are still in force during 
the given period and also a portion 
of the premiums written during the 
given period, since such policies will 
continue in force into future periods. 
In the annual financial statement the 
figure representing earned premiums 
is derived by subtracting from net 
written premiums the increase in the 
unearned premium reserve or add- 
ing the decrease in the unearned 
premium reserve. It is both realistic 
and proper for management to use 
net earned premiums rather than 
gross written premiums as a com- 
ponent in any ratio that may be 
calculated to aid in determining the 
company’s investment policy, since 
earned premiums represent a more 
accurate measure of the actual risks 
undertaken by an insurer in the pe- 
riod to which they pertain. 

(2) Policyholders’ surplus is the 
difference between the amounts rep- 
resenting a company’s total assets 
and its total liabilities. On the bal- 
ance sheet it appears as the total of 
the balancing items on the credit or 
right hand side of the ledger. In a 
mutual fire insurance company this 
is purely surplus since the policy- 
holders are the owners of the com- 
pany and there is no paid-in capital. 
The surplus itself may consist of a 
number of specially earmarked items 
such as general contingency reserves 
or other special surplus funds, what- 
ever their description. The policy- 
holders’ surplus of a stock fire in- 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Making Friends .. . with the Qi) Fieldmen 











Look what your counterparts are saying in Ohio! 


(about the value of Preston A. Daily, their Fire Association-Reliance Fieldman) 


e Mr. Edwin P. Brooks, president 
of the Brooks Insurance Agency, 
Toledo, Ohio, says: “*Preston has 
a special talent for smoothing out 
rough spots. He knows insurance 
—all phases, he knows our 
territory, and he knows our mar- 
ket’s potentialities. When he gives 
advice based on knowledge such 
as this, a smoother overall opera- 
tion of the agency is a mandatory 
result,” 


e Mr. George Peck, manager of 
the Casualty and Inland Marine 
Department of the Eaton & Endly 
Insurance Agency, Lima, Ohio, ex- 
presses himself this way: “Preston 
is an expert on technicalities. He 
helps decipher some of the rougher 
ones for ourselves and for our 
clients. His willingness to work 
hand in hand with us, whenever 
requested, is a definite asset to 
our profit column.” 


e Mr. Carl Dauksch, partner in 
the Atkinson-Dauksch Agencies 
and Trafford Tallmadge in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, says: “Knowledge of 
your business is important. Preston 
has that. But friendliness and an 
ability to get along well with our 
staff and clients is important, too. 
Preston has a full quota of both 
and his contribution to our opera- 
tions has been substantial.” 


e Mr. Preston A. Daily, Fire Association-Reliance Fieldman 
for Ohio, is very much like the Fire Association-Reliance 
Fieldman in your territory. Your Fieldman has had the same 
training. He knows insurance. He has the ability and the 
authority to make time-saving on-the-spot decisions. He un- 
derstands vour territory, its potentials and its people. His 
primary purpose is to be of more help to you in more ways 
than anyone else and he represents companies which will 
never grow too large for family feeling, nor lose their high 
regard for personal relationships. Why not see your Fire 
Association-Reliance Fieldman soon? You'll be glad you did. 
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ATTENTION 


to the so-called trifles has built the Scottish- 
Union Group an enviable reputation among 
agents and has resulted in an impressive 
roster of agents with long-term representa- 
tion. Field and Home Office staff are ready 
to give your problems attention, too. 
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C.P.C.U. Questions—from page 74 


surance company is made up of cap- 
ital and surplus. The latter may be 
stated merely as surplus (unas- 
signed funds) or part of it may be 
set down separately as contingency 
reserves or other specially desig- 
nated voluntary reserves. 

(c & d)(1 & 2) Both companies 
probably will make some change in 
their investment policy. The extent 
of the change will be determined in 
large measure by the volume of busi- 
ness in classes not previously in- 
cluded in the company’s underwrit- 
ing operations. A fire and marine 
company is obliged to keep its in- 
vestments liquid since it is subject 
to losses which must be paid rela- 
tively soon after they occur. When 
it enters the casualty business it will 
find that much of its liability be- 
comes deferred because of litiga- 
tion and claims payments spread 
over a longer period of time. This 
will call for larger claim reserves not 
subject to immediate call and there- 
fore at least partially available for 
investment insecurities, such as 
bonds, which will produce a yield 
and which will provide safe assur- 
ance of funds when needed for pay- 
ment of the deferred claims. 

The casualty company’s procedure 
will be just the reverse of the one 
described. As it writes more and 
more insurance against direct phys- 
ical loss or damage, it will be faced 
with losses that must be paid in 
lump sum soon after occurrence. To 
have funds available for this type of 
loss, the company’s funds must be 
kept in readily available form, such 
as cash or liquid common stocks. 

The size of a company’s surplus 
also has an effect on its investment 
policy. If the surplus is consider- 
ably in excess of minimum require- 
ments—-in other words, if the com- 
pany has a high “safety ratio”—it 
can afford to adopt a flexible policy 
which enables it to invest more 
heavily in common stocks and take 
advantage of current financial 
trends. 

(e)(1) The extensive use of rein- 
surance agreements will increase the 
size of a company’s “safety ratio.” 
The latter is defined as the ratio be- 
tween policyholders’ surplus and net 
earned premiums and, since pre- 
miums on reinsurance ceded are de- 
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ducted from premiums written in 
the process of determining earned 
premium, the eventual total of 
earned premiums will be smaller 
than it would be if the company did 
not reinsure a large proportion of 
its writings. 

(2) An anticipated combined loss 
and expense ratio of 110% for one 


° | 
year will probably decrease the 


“safety ratio.” The loss ratio is the 
relationship between losses incurred 
and premiums earned. The expense 
ratio is the relationship between 
underwriting expenses and _pre- 
miums written. The total is known 
as the combined loss and expense 
ratio. If, for example, in a given 
year a company’s financial statement 


showed $10,000,000 in premiums | 


written, $9,000,000 in earned pre- 
miums, $6,300,000 in losses and loss 


expenses incurred, and $4,000,000 | 
in underwriting expenses, the loss | 


ratio would be 70% ($6,300,000/ 
$9,000,000) and the expense ratio, 


40% ($4,000,000/$10,000,000), to | 


produce a combined ratio of 110%. 
The company would have sustained 
an underwriting loss of $1,300,000 
since the earned premiums would be 
this much short of meeting the total 
of losses and expenses. This loss 
must be charged to surplus and the 
corresponding decline in the latter 
will cause the “safety ratio” to de- 
crease. An underwriting loss in a 
single year is perhaps not too signi- 
ficant, especially if it has been caused 
by a rapidly expanding premium 
volume, but if it continues for a pe- 
riod of years and reflects unfavor- 
able underwriting the solvency of 
the company will be threatened, 
especially if the investment policy 
has been no better or even worse 
than the underwriting. 


QUESTION 2. 


“For such casualty lines as work- 
men’s compensation and third party 
liability insurance statistics are re- 
ported on a policy year basis. .. . 
It has been found practicable to 
bring the experience nearer to date. 
But even so there is a seem- 
ingly inescapable time lag. . . . The 
reporting of experience in sufficient 
detail for the determination of rate 
relativities by class and _ territory 
does not preclude the use of more 
recent and less detailed or other sup- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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DO YOU RECOGNIZE THIS INSURANCE 


\ een 


DEEP-THROATED GROUSE 


(genus producerus) 


Knows from sad experience that a 
policy in the hand is often worth two 
in the Home Office. Note built-in, 
asbestos-lined file drawer for carrying 
“hot” correspondence with insurance 
companies. Sure cure for his ruffled 
feathers is American-Associated’s 
eagle-swift policy-writing service. 


AMERICAN-ASSOCIATED INSURANCE COMPANIES 
SAINT LOUIS 2, MISSOURI 
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ah d World-Wide Facilities 
Reinsurance 


‘fected at 
Surplus lines + Excess lines 
Problem risks * Unusual risks Lioyp’s 


FIRE CASUALTY 


Replacement (Depreciation) Excess or Primary 
Earthquake Liquor Liability 
Valued Use & Occupancy Malpractice 
Excess or Primary Personal Accident 


AVIATION MARINE 
Hull Motor Truck Cargo 
Liability Errors and Omissions 
Products Livestock 
Personal Accident | Hulls and Cargo Write for booklet which 


describes all facilities. Busi- 
ness accepted only from 
Agents, Brokers and Insur- 
ance Companies. 


STEWART, SMITH (ILLINOIS) INC. 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
141 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
Phone: WEbster 9-5777 TWX CG 1849 


LONDON SYDNEY BIRMINGHAM NEW YORK TORONTO 
MONTREAL GLASGOW PHILADELPHIA HONG KONG CHICAGO 
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SWISS 


|) REINSURANCE COMPANY 


of Zurich, Switzerland 
Organized 1863 
UNITED STATES BRANCH, ESTABLISHED 1910 


United States Manager 
J. K. BATTERSHILL, INC. 
J. K. Battershill, President 
161 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 




















REINSURANCE 
Fire and Allied Lines 


Licensed State of New York 








JOSEPH WEINTRAUB, MANAGER, INC. 


United States Manager 


901 N.E. 2ND AVENUE * MIAMI, FLORIDA 











C.P.C.U. Questions—Continued 


plementary information to bring the 
overall rate level to a current basis.” 
(a) What is the reason for the use 
of the policy year as the time unit of 
exposure for these lines? 

(b) What disadvantages result from 
the use of this unit ? 

(c) In what ways are (1) projec- 
tion, (2) development factors used 
to correct for these disadvantages ? 
(d) Assume the factors referred to 
in (c) to be completely successful 
for their purposes. To what extent 
does this mean that the rate struc- 
ture resulting will be adequate to 
meet all costs? 

(e) To what extent do you agree 
with the inference in the statement 
quoted that there is less need for 
completely up-to-date data for de- 
termining rate relativities than for 
rate level? To what extent, if any, 
is your answer based on the legal 
requirements of a proper rate ? 


Answer 


(a) For such casualty lines as 
workmen’s compensation and third 
party liability insurance the policy 
year is used in compiling statistical 
results because it is felt that this 
time unit of exposure is more ac- 
curate than a calendar year basis. 
The latter introduces distortions in 
results due to claim payment lag. 
For workmen’s compensation claims, 
for example, payments generally ex- 
tend over a considerable period of 
time. Thus payments made during 
a calendar year actually consist of 
some current losses but mostly in- 
volve payments for losses sustained 
in prior years. For liability insur- 
ance, although payment may be 
lump sum, once again the time lag 
between occurrence of the accident 
and settlement of the claim often 
involves a considerable period. In 
both instances, a mere record of 
claim payments during a calendar 
year might very well prove mislead- 
ing in analyzing loss trends. 

To add to the “time lag’’ distor- 
tion in loss results, there is no cer- 
tainty that the premium income fig- 
ures are any more accurate if kept 
on a calendar year basis. For work- 
men’s compensation insurance and 
liability lines, significant amounts of 
premium are developed by audit of 
policies attaching in prior calendar 
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years. In similar fashion the cur- 
rent calendar year premium income 
does not show all the premiums 
which later audits will develop for 
policies issued during the calendar 
year. Thus most authorities feel 
that calendar year statistics are not 
as meaningful as policy year results 
where there is considerable time lag 
in claim payment and collection of 
ultimate premiums due. 

Policy year statistics, on the other 
hand, bring together all premium 
and loss transactions affecting poli- 
cies which attached within a given 
year regardless of whether the trans- 
actions occur during the same pe- 
riod of time. Premiums received 
and losses paid after the given year 
are assigned to the year the policy 
was issued. This makes possible 
statistical comparison between years 
on a comparable basis, eliminates 
the distortion in loss ratios due to 
claim payment time lag and incom- 
plete premium volume figures, and 
permits more accurate appraisal of 
experience trends. 

(b) Although use of the policy year 
as the time unit of exposure in com- 
piling statistics has many advan- 
tages, there are also certain disad- 
vantages. The major defect is the 
fact that policy year statistics are 
not available until at least 24 months 
after the policy year begins. This is 
so because policies issued the last 
day of the policy year do not com- 
plete a year of insurance protection 
until 12 months later or 24 months 
after the beginning of the period to 
be considered. Compilation of re- 
sults is therefore slower and more 
complicated than would be true if 
only premiums written and losses 
paid during a calendar year were to 
be totaled. 

(c) Projection and development 
factors are used in the following 
ways to correct the disadvantages 
of the policy year unit: 

(1) A projection factor assumes 
that the proportion of losses to pre- 
mium for the portion of the policy 
year which has not yet matured will 
be the same as in previous policy 
years. Thus, if in previous years the 
experience for the first 12 months 
of a policy year was lower than for 
the full 24 months, the appropriate 
conversion factor would be applied 
to project the experience of the first 
half of the current policy year to the 
assumed experience for the full 
policy year. By this process, as- 
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sumed final figures are obtained be- 
fore the experience for the policy 
year has actually “run off.” 

(2) The figures so projected for 
the current policy year would not 
be used for rate making purposes 
until they had been further cor- 
rected by a development factor. This 
is based on ratios determined by a 
comparison of losses for a given pe- 
riod as originally estimated and 
these same losses adjusted upward 
or downward as experience three or 
four years later indicate the original 
estimates were too low or too high. 
A development factor greater than 
unity would mean original estimates 
of losses were too low; less than 
unity, too high. 

(d) Although projection and de- 
velopment factors may be completely 
successful for their purposes, it does 
not necessarily follow that the re- 
sulting rate structure will be ade- 
quate to meet all costs. This is so 
because such factors are only used 
in computing changes in the loss ele- 
ment portion of the rate. If the ex- 
pense element figures change, the 
overall rate level may not be enough 
to meet all costs unless the change 
in expense element is also consid- 
ered in the rate structure. Further, 
considering just the loss element 
portion of the rate, it may be that, 
because of limits to the amount of 
rate adjustment, a change even in 
the right direction will not prove 
adequate. 

(e) Most rate authorities agree that 
there is less need for completely up- 
to-date data for determining rate 
relativities than for determining rate 
level. The legal requirements of a 
proper rate are generally that the 
rate be reasonable (so as not to over- 
charge the insured), the rate be 
adequate (so the insuring company 
will have sufficient funds to pav 
losses) and the rate be not unfairly 
discriminatory. The first two re- 
quirements are concerned with rate 
level while the third is concerned 
with rate relativities among classes 
of risk of slightly different charac- 
teristics. The assumption is that 
rate differentiation among fairly 
similar classes of risk is based upon 
the degree of hazard associated with 
each grouping or class. The rela- 
tive rankings of these groups, if 
properly established, are not sub- 
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ject to as rapid change as are rate 
levels when claims experience in 
general changes. Thus, it is com- 
mon practice to adjust rate level 
fairly frequently (using readily 
available current loss ratios to justify 
the need for a change) so that rate 
reasonableness or adequacy may be 
assured. Rate relativities, on the 
other hand, being a more stable fac- 
tor, are usually changed only after 
a more detailed analysis of policy 


year statistics. This involves time | 
lag as discussed in part (b) if the | 
relativities are to be justified. For | 


this reason, there is usually less 


need for completely up-to-date data | 


for determining rate relativities 
since only older data will have pro- 
gressed far enough along the road 
to ultimate experience to prove 
meaningful in the pure premium 
method of determining rates per 


given unit of exposure. Without | 


ultimate experience it is difficult to 
show that rates are unfairly dis- 
criminatory as between classes of 
risks. 


QUESTION 3. 


(a & b) While on a trip to India, a 
wealthy amateur collector of ob- 
jects of art, jade and similar prod- 
ucts, purchased five crates of such 
articles. No direct freight service 
to the United States was available at 
the point where the purchase was 
made, but a friendly captain offered 
to take the crates aboard his vessel 
and in his own cabin for transporta- 
tion to Japan where he would trans- 
ship them to San Francisco. No 
manifest, bill of lading, receipt or 
other document was issued by the 
captain to the owner upon accepting 
control of the goods. Before his ves- 
sel arrived in Japan, the captain 
died. One of the crates did not reach 
the owner in San Francisco. The 
insured filed a claim against his per- 
sonal property floater insurer for 
$7,500. Even though his out-of- 
pocket cost was only $3,000, the in- 
sured maintains the difference arose 
out of the fact that because of his 
knowledge he was able to buy the 
articles at a low figure, they pos- 
sessed a unique character, and at the 
time of purchase the difference in 
foreign exchange rates was favor- 
able to him. 

(1) Does a_ personal propertv 
floater cover a loss of this kind? 
Give specific reasons for your an- 
swer. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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C.P.C.U. Questions—Continued 


(2) Assuming the loss is covered 
under a personal property floater, 
indicate why the various factors 
mentioned by the insured should or 
should not be taken into considera- 
tion in measuring the amount of the 


loss. 


With respect to “in transit”’ 
losses under inland marine policies, 
explain fully the customary subroga- 
tion rights and limitations on those 
rights which should be thoroughly 
understood by a loss adjuster. 


i<) 


Answer 


(a & b)(1) A personal property 
floater covers a loss of this kind. It 
applies “worldwide” to the personal 
property of the assured and insures 
against “all risks” of loss or dam- 
age. Consequently, the loss of prop- 
erty which disappeared mysteriously 
while in transit between India and 
San Francisco is covered. Since the 
assured is described as an “amateur 
collector,” the missing crate does 
not represent business or profes- 
sional property, which, if unsched- 
uled, is not covered, except for 
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books, instruments and equipment 
while actually within the residence 
of the assured. 

The fact that the property lost 
was probably acquired after the is- 
suance of the policy and, therefore, 
was not included in the Declarations 
of the Assured appearing in the 
policy, does not affect the coverage 
because the insurance applies on a 
“blanket” basis to all unscheduled 
property of the assured, subject to 
certain exclusions. Thus, new ac- 
quisitions are covered automatically, 
provided they do not represent types 
of property excluded by the policy, 
such as animals or automobiles. This 
is extremely broad coverage, be- 
cause the underwriters who provide 
it must stand ready to pay losses 
which, in cases like the one cited, 
may well exhaust the amount of in- 
surance although no premium based 
on the values lost was actually col- 
lected. 

It should be pointed out that if 
the jade or other property included 
in this loss constitutes “jewelry,” 
policy response for the loss of these 
items will be limited to a total of 
$250. Also, if the policy contains a 
deductible clause, the deductible will 
apply. 

(2) The “PPF” provides that 
claims shall be settled on the basis 
of actual cash value at the time of 
loss. The purpose of insurance is 
to indemnify the assured for his loss 
and, in the absence of any prior 
agreement between him and the un- 
derwriter establishing the value of 
the property, it will be necessary for 
him to “prove” his loss. In this in- 
stance it may be perfectly true that 
the assured found a bargain and 
that, because of their unique charac- 
ter, the articles which were subse- 
quently lost would have represented 
a value to him in the United States 
which was considerably higher than 
the prices for which they were pur- 
chased. However, the only tangible 
proof or evidence of their value is 
the out-of-pocket cost and the fa- 
vorable rate of exchange. Their 
uniqueness would have been an asset 
after their arrival in this country 
because it would have enhanced 
their value, but this is a matter 
which the insured must prove and 
there is nothing in the statement of 
facts that would appear as accept- 
able evidence. (If the insured can 
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prove that he actually effected a 
bargain, he would be entitled to the 
value which he could establish for 
the articles. ) 

(c) Subrogation is a right recog- 
nized at common law, although most 
policies contain a clause specifying 
that the insurance company, to the 
extent of payment under the 
policy, shall acquire the assured’s 
right to recover from responsible 
third parties. It is equitable that 
the burden of a loss ultimately shall 
fall upon the party responsible for 
it, and since the insurance policy is 
a contract of indemnity, it is also 
equitable that the assured should not 
be able to collect twice, once under 
the policy and again from the one 
liable for the loss. Hence, the im- 
portance of subrogation in insur- 
ance, 


any 


Subrogation plays a_ particularly 
prominent role in transportation in- 
surance because “in transit’ losses 
occur when the property insured is 
in the custody of a bailee. The rates 
charged by the transportation in- 
surer are predicated on recoveries 
from carriers who are liable and the 
adjuster must be thoroughly familiar 
with the rights of subrogation and 
be alert to see that they are not over- 
looked or prejudiced. He must 
know what the liability of the carrier 
is for the goods he is transporting 
since the insurer’s rights under 
subrogation are no greater than 
those of the insured. For example, 
if an interstate common carrier is 
involved, he must realize that this 
carrier is liable for all losses except 
those caused by (i) acts of God, 
(11) acts of public enemies, (iii) 
acts of public authorities, (iv) acts 
of the shipper himself, and (v) the 
inherent vice of the goods shipped. 
lf the transporting agency is not a 
common carrier, he must know to 
what extent the carrier is liable un- 
der the terms of his bill of lading. 
The extent of such liability refers 
not only to the cause of the loss but 
also to the amount or dollar limit 
applying. 

The adjuster must understand 
that the policy will not permit the 
assured to take any action that will 
impair the insurance company’s 
subrogation rights and, in order that 
these rights may be further safe- 
guarded, he must see to it that the 
assured promptly and correctly in- 
stitutes a claim against the carrier, 
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for such claim, to be valid, must be 
made within a specified time and its 
receipt be acknowledged by the car- 
rier. 

The adjuster must also be familiar 
with the fact that the carrier’s bill 
of lading and the insurance policy 
may well be in direct conflict over 
the “benefit of insurance.” The bill 
of lading may provide that if the 
owner of the damaged goods col- 
lects for his loss from an insurance 
company, the carrier is relieved 
from payment of the claim. The 
policy, on the other hand, will 
stipulate that it shall not inure to the 
benefit of any carrier or bailee. To 
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pay a loss under such circumstances 
would threaten the insurer's rights 
to recover and for that reason, com 
panies use the device of the “loan 
draft.” The assured thereby is put 
in funds to the extent of 
but on a “loan” other 
words, the company lends him the 
money on the condition that the loan 
is to be repaid only if the assured 
collects from the carrier or bailee 
This legally circumvents the “bene 
fit of insurance” clause in the bill of 
lading and has been consistently 
upheld by the highest courts in the 
United States. 
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C.P.C.U. Questions—Continued 
QUESTION 4. 


As a result of multiple-line legisla- 
tion, new comprehensive policies are 
being developed. Some of these con- 
tracts bring together the following : 
fire insurance, extended coverage, 
additional extended coverage, addi- 
tional living expense, theft, and com- 
prehensive personal liability. For 
example, in one contract the valua- 
tion placed on the dwelling for fire 
insurance the basis for 
setting the amounts of the protection 
in the following ways: 
1. Dwelling—Insured’s 
(minimum: $8,000; 
$50,000 ). 


serves as 


valuation 
maximum: 


APPRAIS 






YOUR CLIENT'S PROPERTY 


ness institutions large and small. 
contact your assureds. 
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Insurance.” 


Write 
or Telephone 
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Why not suggest us for an independent 
accurate up to date appraisal as we have 
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ice covering America's conservative busi- 
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2. Private structures on premises 
10% of dwelling valuation. 

3. Household and personal property 
on the premises—40% of dwelling 
valuation, 





4. Household and personal property 
off the premises—10% of item 3 
(minimum : $1,000). 

5. Additional living expense—20% 
of dwelling valuation (not over 25% 
in any 30 day period). 

6. Comprehensive personality _ lia- 
bility $10,000 per occurrence. 

7. Medical payments—$250 per per- 
son. 


(a & b) Some persons have sug- 
gested that the rate for this contract 
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should be stated as a single rate for 
the combined group of coverages; 
others believe that a separate rate 
should be quoted for each of the 
named perils or coverages. From 
the standpoint of (1) ratemaking, 
and (2) marketing the contract, 
evaluate the use of (1) a single rate 
for a combined group of coverages, 
and (ii) a separate rate for each one 
of the named perils. 

(c) Carefully evaluate this contract 
from the standpoint of its probable 
effect on (1) selection, and (2) loss 
ratio. 


Answer 


(a & b) While there are many ad- 
vantages to be derived from packag- 
ing coverages, it is difficult to de- 
velop a single rate (as distinguished 
from a premium) for a_ contract 
which packages coverages with dif- 
ferent exposure units. In the pack- 
age in question, the combinations of 
values for direct damage coverage 
may provide an adequate exposure 
base to develop a single rate, but the 
associated liability and medical pay- 
ments coverages may vary consider- 
ably from risk to risk with the same 
property value exposures. Statistics 
have not been gathered on a single 
unit exposure basis from which a 
single rate for a new package policy 
could be derived. (Due to the great 
variety of combinations possible un- 
der this package, it seems improb- 
able that a single rate basis can be 
developed. ) 

From a marketing point of view, 
a single price (premium) is just as 
satisfactory as a single rate. It 
should be easier to sell on the part 
of the agent and easier to under- 
stand on the part of the insured. In 
addition, the result should be a 
lower cost and thus provide an- 
other sales angle. More selling time 
should be available as details of pre- 
mium computations are eliminated 
and sales interviews are streamlined. 
It would appear that reduced ex- 
pense and increased selling time de- 
rived from the use of a “package” 
premium should produce increased 
sales and the purchase of broader 
coverage. 

A separate rate for each of the 
named perils could be derived from 
existing experience with each of the 

separate lines which have been pack- 
aged. However, adjustments should 
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be made in the sum of the premiums 
to allow for the economics of the 
package and for the better experi- 
ence which is likely to result from 
the reduction of the possibility of 
adverse selection and 
ance. 

Such modifications would at first 
necessarily be on a judgment basis 
but refinements could be effected as 
experience is gathered. (The econ- 
omies would probably be greater if a 
single rate basis could be devised. ) 

From a marketing point of view, 
the separate rates would not neces- 
sarily be quoted or discussed but 
the composite premium could be 
presented for the combination of 
coverages desired by the insured. 
In the long run, it is this aggregate 
cost with which he is concerned. 
(c)(1) A “package” 
erally designed to 
problem of adverse 
in this instance 


under-insur- 


policy is gen- 
overcome the 
selection, and 
, to produce fuller in- 
surance to value than might other- 
wise be obtained through individual 
policies. This is accomplished 
through the limited latitude allowe4 
the insured in selecting amounts of 
coverages and not the 
themselves. 


coverages 


(2) Improved selection necessaril\ 
results in a reduction of loss ratios. 
Likewise the problem of under-in- 
surance produces greater premium 
volume in relation to exposures and 
results in lower loss ratios. 


OPPORTUNITIES 
SPOTLIGHTED 


OMPETITION for such lines as 
_ piers insurance and run 
of the mill fire insurance risks, in- 
cluding private dwelling insurance 
as a whole category are making us 
all realize the desirability of and the 
prospects inherent in concentrating 
on undeveloped areas of coverage,’ 
Ellis H. Carson, president of the 
National Surety Corporation told 
the Southern Agents Conference re- 
cently. It is in these areas, he told 
them, that agents and their com- 
panies are best qualified to operate. 
Here they have potentialities far 
beyond those of the direct writer. 
Mr. Carson pointed out that agents 
enjoy a virtual monopoly in the sale 
of surety bonds, fidelity insurance, 
burglary insurance and inland ma- 
rine lines, all classes of major impor- 
tance. 
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NEW COLLISION 
CLASSIFICATION 


THE National Automobile Under- 
writers Association has modified its 
collision classification rating plan to 
include a special classification for 
farmers’ private passenger 
mobiles which provides for 
lower collision rates than 


auto- 
20% 


would 


otherwise be applicable. The modi- 
fication applies in Ariz., Calif., 
Idaho, Me., Mont., Nev., Ore., 
Utah, Vt., Wash., W. Va. and 
Alaska and became effective June 
14. The association has also made 
minor rule and rate changes in these 
states which result in a very slight 
change in premiums. In Me., Vt., 
and W. Va. local hauling commer 
cial rates are reduced 5%. 





Underwriting Judgment—from p. 19 
compelling | the 


advocates of these laws to convince 


persuasiveness ol 


me that you can correct that moral 
wrong by having no competition at 
all and then that by 
clothing it in the holy embroidery of 
the State. 

There is no generally 
form of 


sanctif ying 


accepted 
insurance coverage extant 
today, with the possible exception ot 
workmen’s compensation, that isn't 
and 


ingenuity of some insurance broker 


the product of the incentive 


or agent. It was the combination of 
that and the freedom of action of 
those in underwriting control that 
made the great progress of this busi- 
ness possible. Look back into the 
history of this business and see what 
a railroad had to resort to until a 
sinart insurance broker analyzed the 
problem, drafted a form, submitted 
it to and accepted suggestions from 
men like James J. Hill of the Great 
Northern, and then sold it to a group 
of companies one by one until his 
commitment was subscribed. With- 
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out going into detail, that form be- 
came the instrument through which 
our business was first regarded as a 
protection of credit. 

When I was ringing doorbells in 
the automobile district of Boston 
back in 1912, we used to provide 
direct damage coverage on a car held 
for sale by a dealer by his mailing 
us a slip when he acquired a car and 
when he sold it, he sent us another 
slip and then we calculated the pre- 
mium and sent him a bill. The de- 
tail, the postage, the correspondence 
and the accounting were murderous, 
and in addition, if a dealer acquired 
a car and someone forgot to report 
it, and there was a loss, then there 
was trouble. We devised a form that 
afforded automatic coverage to con- 
tinue until title passed and induced 
a company to write it at a premium 
rate applicable to the dealer’s daily 
average inventory. At the end of the 
month, the dealer would send us a 
statement of his daily average in- 
ventory, and we would total it, 
divide by the number of days and 
then apply to the average thus deter- 
mined one-twelfth of the annual rate 
and send him a bill. But that didn't 
go far enough. The American buyer 
insists on simplicity. So we went to 
the company and suggested that the 
dealer be required to report only the 
inventory as of the last day of the 
month. The company was horrified. 
If the dealer took in a car on the 
fifth on the month and sold it on the 
twenty-eighth there were twenty- 
three days exposure and the com- 
pany got no premium. We pointed 
out that if the dealer took in the car 
on the twenty-eighth and sold it on 
the fifth, there was an exposure of 
seven days, and the company re- 
ceived a month’s premium, and 
then we trotted out some figures and 
proved that on those dealerships we 
had been writing the difference in 
the actual earned premium on the 
daily average basis as against the 
inventory as of the last day was an 
insignificant fraction of a per cent, 
and we sold it, and in so doing we 
eliminated from this husiness a 
welter of accounting and statistics. 
These are two of thousands of like 
examples which stemmed from the 
combination of a producer’s know!- 
edge of the practical requirements 
of his customer and the freedom of 
action and the right to exercise judg 
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ment on the part of the underwriter 
that marked that era. 

Who is the agent or broker? He 
is an active, militant force in the 
local community. He belongs to one 
ot the local service clubs. He is a 
director in the local bank, a trustee 
of the local hospital. He’s the chair- 
man or active in the Community 
Fund or the Red Cross Drive. 
a member of the local Board of 
Selectmen or the Town Finance 
Committee, and because he is of im- 
portance in the community, he can 
he an influential factor in shaping 
the opinion of the local representa- 
tive to the state legislature. He can 
he all of these things which the local 
branch manager of any company, be 
it stock or direct writer, cannot for 
the simple reason that service in the 
local company branch is inevitably 
the stepping stone for promotion to 
a more important branch and finally, 
perhaps, to the home office, and 
there doesn’t exist the continuity of 
residence essential to the develop- 
ment the influence of 
speak. 


He’s 


of which | 
[ am cognizant that in developing 
this theme, | am susceptible to the 
charge of putting this business into 
politics. The to that 
simple. We are in politics whether 
we want to be or not. If the reader 
thinks we are not, consider this: 
“Twenty-one 


answer is 


voted 
against the interests of the workers 
and for the 
(and note these words) The roll of 
infamy was headed by (list. of 
names). I have labelled these as 
insurancecrats. Over a period of 
two weeks the battle raged with 
more than seventy-five insurance 
company lobbyists hovering around 
the State House like vultures. The 
bill, along with all other sickness in- 
surance was finally defeated at the 
dictates of the rule or ruin insurance 
interests. These renegade Demo- 
crats again sold the workers down 
the river.” 


Democrats 


insurance companies. 


Right of Free Speech 


That from the report the 
legislative agent of the A. F. of L. to 
his annual convention and, incident- 
ally, the Governor of New York 
has referred to our business as a 
rich and ruthless lobby. Can one 
hear these things and say we are not 
in politics. And why not. This is a 


is ot 
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The handsome edged weapons of 
the Scottish Highlanders were 


extremely effective in the days 


when hand-to-hand fighting was the 
mode of combat. With changing 
conditions, however, they have 


become completely inadequate 


insurance protection, 


too, no 


matter how well designed for its 
day also becomes obsolete if it is 
not adjusted to current conditions. 
Caledonian takes pride in the 


up-to-the-minute protection its 
agents give policyholders. 
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democracy and one of our privileges 
is the right of free speech. That is 
inclusive of the right to talk to 
elected legislators about the princi- 
ples for which we stand. And I say 
we're not altogether — selfish 
ground. The paramount obligation 
of the entire economy is rooted in the 
principle of the 
and it is the considered judgment of 


on 


“common good,” 


sound moralists that operation and 
control of the economy by the State 
not to the 
good.” 

So that it not be said that I have 
left any particular segment of this 


is conducive “common 


business completely unscathed, may 
I pay just a moment's attention to 
insurance commissioners. Over the 
years it has been my practice to at 
tend insurance commissioners’ con 
ventions for no other purpose than 
an endeavor to keep abreast of what 
is going on in the business in which 
| find myself engaged. | think in 
surance commissioners 


and collectively 


individually 
are fine, charming, 
personable people and very human. 
Since the enactment 
laws, | 


of the rating 
notice a conspicuous and 
alarming tendency the 


Cc 


on part of 


ed the next paae 





Underwriting Judgment—Continued 
many of them to expand their 
natural prerogative, which I regard 
as supervisory, to a point where they 
are usurping the functions that 
rightfully belong to management. | 
think this is a natural result of the 
terrific power that we have vested in 
them in rating laws, and it also stems 
from our own tendency to refer mat- 
ters of internal differences to insur- 
ance supervisory officials rather than 
settling them around the conference 
table within our own ranks. If one 
ventures to disagree with some of 
the authority assumed by insurance 
departments, there is held up to us 
the suggestion that the alternative 
is the spectre of Federal control. I 
am a states’ righter right down to 
my heels, and there isn’t anybody 
who regards with more apprehension 
the progressive encroachment of the 
Federal government into matters 
pertaining to our personal lives, but 
I want to venture the suggestion that 
from my observation, Federal regu- 
lation of the banking business hasn’t 
begun to impose the onerous con- 


ditions that exist at the state level 
in the business of insurance today. 
At least it can be said that the Fed- 
eral government hasn’t attempted to 
control interest rates, and there is 
competition among banks with re- 
gard to borrowers, based on interest 
rates. The borrowing public today is 
possessed of wide shopping advan- 
tages with regard to interest rates, 
and it is my suggestion that they are 
entitled to equivalent shopping 
rights with regard to the purchase of 
insurance. 

I would suggest to the insurance 
commissioners, most respectfully, 
that they keep in mind the philos- 
ophy of government regulation that 
I think was most aptly defined by 
Senator Joseph O’ Mahoney of Wyo- 
ming, who said in effect that govern- 
ment regulation must not be con- 
fused with government control; that 
regulation provides the rules under 
which free enterprise operates and 
that control is the actual assumption 
by public authority of the power to 
direct enterprise. He indicated, also, 
that the former, namely, regulation, 
is in complete harmony with the 
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American tradition, but the latter is 
the road that leads to national social- 
ism and communism. 


Now what kind of hybrid product 
have we built for ourselves in this 
business through intermixture of 
tight rating laws, the progressively 
increasing assumption of power by 
insurance commissioners, and the re- 
stricting of the opportunity for the 
exercise of ingenuity by the broker 
and agent? In thinking on this mat- 
ter an essential corollary is to be 
mindful of a very important fact, 
namely, that you look at it from the 
viewpoint of the person who is go- 
ing to pay the premium. Keep in 
mind, also from that viewpoint, that 
our business or any business will 
continue to progress and continue 
to be successful under our American 
system just so long, but only so long, 
as it continues to be entitled to the 
confidence of the buying public. 


I have already indicated the diffi- 
culty attendant to explaining in a 
satisfactory manner to any consumer 
of our merchandise the complexities 
of the experience rating plan, and I 
have already outlined the practical 
effect of the operation of the in- 
elastic graded expense plan. Let me 
give a few more examples of the 
effect of the operation of this straight 
jacket to which we have voluntarily 
submitted. 

For a great many years I have 
handled a large volume of business 
stemming from automobile financ- 
ing activities, principally automobile 
finance companies or banks operat- 
ing automobile finance departments. 
We currently have in our office, 
among others, the business of a very 
representative bank in one of the 
cities in the metropolitan area. This 
particular bank gets a goodly portion 
of its business from a local Ford 
dealer, who is an old-time operator 
and whose time sale account is very 
desirable both from the viewpoint of 
the bank and from the viewpoint of 
the insurer. Among the transactions 
submitted and accepted was one in- 
volving the sale of a station wagon to 
a highly representative member of 
an adjoining community. His place 
of business is so located that there 
isn’t a public garage within a mile 
in any direction. His working hours 
are such that the only medium of 
transportation to and from his home 
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is by automobile, and as a conse- 
quence of the lack of adequate gar- 
age facilities, he must park his car in 
the immediate area, and has recourse 
to an alley back of some buildings 
across from his place of business, 
which are largely occupied as wool 
warehouses. 

Unfortunately, it happens that a 
group of juvenile delinquents infest 
that area, with the result that in a 
comparatively short period of time 
we sustained three partial theft 
losses and these three were shortly 
followed by a fourth, where the car 
was completely jacked up and all 
four wheels taken. The insuring 
company wanted to cancel and one 
can hardly complain as to that posi- 
tion. On the other hand, here was 
an individual with a substantial in- 
vestment in a piece of motor equip- 
ment to whom I felt this business 
owed an obligation to afford pro- 
tection. I contacted him and sug- 
gested that certain practical require- 
ments incident to his employment 
created a situation where the com- 
pany was called upon to assume an 
abnormal exposure but that I felt 
we had some obligation to him as a 
member of the buying public with 
regard to the protection of his in- 
vestment. I suggested to him that I 
would induce the company to aban- 
don its action looking to cancellation 
if he would be willing to accept and 
sign an endorsement applying a 
$100 deductible provision on any 
future partial thefts, the condition 
not to be applicable in event that the 
car itself was stolen. He agreed, and 
we issued such an endorsement and 
he signed it. 

Now the important point is this. 
I am in violation of the rating laws, 
but before rating laws this would 
have been a perfectly proper action. 
Another example of the extent to 
which these rating laws have inter- 
fered with the opportunity to exer- 
cise normal intelligence and practical 
approach in serving the public. 

[ am not a fire insurance man. I 
am basically a casualty and auto- 
mobile direct damage man, and I 
confess that I find it more difficult 
to understand the vagaries of the 
fire business than I do the casualty 
business. Here’s an example in the 
fire business. 

A customer of mine took a mort- 
gage on a building which was used 
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primarily as a dance hall in a beach 
resort area. It is a building of very 
large area. The fire insurance rate 
was $3.40 per $100. My customer 
had to foreclose on his mortgage. 
The sound value of the building is 
approximately $275,000, but because 
he only had a $50,000 investment, 
and because in addition it was a 
difficult line to place, we recom- 
mended that he carry only enough 
insurance to cover his investment. 
In other words, $50,000 at a flat rate. 


The $3.40 rate 80% co 
insurance rate and according to the 
rate formula, the flat rate is 142% 
of the 80% co-insurance rate. After 
foreclosing on the property, my cus- 
tomer decided that the only way he 
would ever salvage his investment 
was to make substantial alterations 
in the property and equip it for vari- 
able occupancy. In connection with 
his plans these lines, | 
strongly urged that he install sprin- 


was an 


along 


(Continued on the next paae) 
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kler equipment which he did, at a 
[| approximately $25,000. 
When he got all through, his invest 
ment in the property approximated 
$100,000, and by virtue of the fact 
that on sprinklered property the use 
00% 


cost ot 


ot a co-insurance clause be- 


comes mandatory, it would 


that if 


mean 
the owner insured on a co- 
insurance basis he would have to buy 
$250,000 insurance on a property in 
which he 
$100,000. 


has an investment. of 


| recommended that the assured 
now buy $100,000 insurance on a 
the new 
rate of $.75, after the installation of 
the sprinkler system, and multiplied 
it by. 142% 
what it will cost you. | subsequently 


Hat rate basis and | took 


, and said to him this is 


discovered, however, that the flat 
rate on a sprinklered property is 
basis and 
142% of the co 
insurance rate as it was before the 
property i 
200% _ of 


calculated on a different 
instead of being 
was thus improved, it is 
the 90% rate. In other 
words, here is an individual who has 
put a substantial amount of money 
into the improvement of a property 
and in the reduction of the fire haz- 
Ex- 
plain that to the public whose confi- 


ard, and so we penalize him 


dence we must continue to enjoy 
| have a customer who 
built in a 


()ne more. 


recently Massachusetts 


city probably the finest, most modern 


and up-to-date automobile — sales 


mares 


agency and service station that cur- 
rently exists in that section of the 
country. On one side of the outside 
wall of the building he built a long 
areaway which is divided into three 
sections. The first is a washing sec- 
tion, completely enclosed on two 
sides by fireproof walls and on both 
ends by fire doors. After a car is 
washed it goes into a second section, 
enclosed in like fashion, where it is 
painted, and then goes into a third 
section, completely enclosed in like 
fashion, which is a bake oven for the 
purpose of producing a quick drying 
result. This oven is the latest pro- 
duction of the top brains in that 
branch of engineering science that 
produces that type of equipment, 
and it has been deliberately designed 
with a view to minimizing fire haz- 
ards unknown, and particularly to 
eliminating fire hazards that are 
known. I have been trying to get a 
rate on that building for six or seven 
months, and the delay is attributable 
to the fact that nobody knows any- 
thing about this new oven, and after 
some extensive correspondence in 
different areas of the country and 
with the manufacturer, the Rating 
Bureau has finally produced a rate 
on the building in which is included 
an exposure charge for the oven. 
The inclusion of the exposure charge 
is predicated upon the fact that while 
the oven may do what its makers 
expect, there aren't any figures 
available to definitely support that it 
will. 





"Your wonderful suggestion, Williams, enables us to make 3,000 more watches 
per day at one-third of the cost. Please accept this watch with our heartfelt 


thanks." 


This is a specific example of 
statistical justification versus judg- 
ment, and I would like to go back to 
fifty years ago when somebody in- 
vented the sprinkler system. At that 
time, had we been bound by the same 
inelastic rules that today govern us, 
and which prevent the exercise of 
individual judgment, I submit that 
would ever have known 
about the sprinkler system for the 
reason that the only thing that made 
the sale of sprinkler system possible 
was the plan which was set up by 
which it was paid for over a period 
by the amount represented by the re- 
duction in insurance costs. If some- 
body hadn’t possessed enough confi- 
dence and enough judgment to give 
a rate credit for the sprinkler sys- 
tem, it never could have developed 
to its present scale, and in this con- 
nection, I submit also that we are 
living in an era where the fruits of 
science are developing at such an 
accelerated pace that if we attempt 
to wait to view the results of these 
achievements of science instead of 
exercising judgment as to their 
potential benefits, we will be passed 
by in the economic parade. 


no one 


Before all this rate control busi- 
ness, we had a ready corrective to 
all of the things I complain about. 
There were enough independent 
companies so that if you couldn't 
get what you wanted from one of 
the Bureau companies, you could get 
it elsewhere. It wasn’t always a rate 
reduction we were asking. It wasn't 
at all an uncommon practice in 
Massachusetts before they made the 
workmen’s compensation laws com- 
pulsory and when the Commissioner 
had the right of approval of com- 
pensation rates, to get a letter from 
an assured whose experience was ad- 
verse and whose particular opera- 
tion seemed to be inherently more 
hazardous than the average in his 
classification, in which letter he 
would offer to pay two or even three 
times the tariff rate. It wasn’t too 
difficult to find an underwriter to 
accept it on that basis, and it wasn't 
at all difficult to get the approval of 
the department to the procedure. | 
ask one question. Isn’t that more 
sensible than an assigned risk pool ? 


If one were to ask me what 
particular transition has marked this 
business over the years I have been 
in it, I would unhesitatingly say that 











it has changed from one of affirma- 
tive consideration to one of negative 
approach. Twenty-five years ago if 
an agent went to a company with a 
substandard piece of business an 
official would call in his under- 
writer and say: “This isn’t the type 
of business we want, but let’s see if 
we can’t agree on’a restrictive form 
and an adequate rate, and thus sur- 
round ourselves with reasonable 
safeguards and make it possible for 
this man to serve his customer.” To- 
day the underwriter searches for as 
many arguments as he can find as to 
why he should say “no.” 
I think there are three reasons: 

1. It is the proper function of the 
underwriter to select for his com- 
pany only the better than average 
business, and with a tight inelastic 
rate law that prohibits getting more 
than the average rate for what he 
thinks is a worse than average risk, 
he doesn’t want it. Neither would I. 
2. The complete elimination of the 
agent from any voice in the rate 
making process and in the form 
writing endeavors has stifled his in- 
centive and ingenuity and deprived 
the business of the benefit of those 
talents. For years I have defined 


the difference between the agency 
company and the direct writer in 
these simple terms. The difference 
is that there is something in our 
piece of merchandise that is not in 
theirs, to wit, the broker or agent, 


and if we perform a service of 
economic value, and I contend that 
we do, someone must pay for it— 
ergo—a price differential either via 
dividend or otherwise becomes easily 
understandable. I do suggest to the 
agency companies that when they 
hamstring their agents they reduce 
the value of the most important seg- 
ment in their piece of merchandise. 

3. There is too much business. In a 
ten year period the combined fire 
and casualty writings in this country 
have increased from $1,800,000,000 
to $6,500,000,000. It’s an axiomatic 
principle of economics that you can’t 
increase anv business at that rate 
without substantial accompanying 
increases in the capital facilities. 
There haven’t been such increases. 
Tight rating laws have made impos- 
sible and impracticable the launching 
of new companies on a competitive 
hasis and in all our history new com- 
panies always entered the field on a 
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"Dear Grandma: Thanks for the drum. Hope you have health insurance ‘cause my 
folks said you must be sick in the head.” 





competitive basis one way or an- 
other. There have been no substan- 
tial accretions to existing capital. 
When there is more business to be 
written than can be absorbed, no one 
wants anything but the better than 
average business. 

The end result of any or of all 
three is that the public is not be- 
ing served, which is best evidenced 
by the siphoning off of a terrific 
volume of preferred business to 
either the field of self-insurance, the 
Specialty Companies, or to London. 
They are taking the top of the can 

we can have the skim milk. 

I have four solutions? I will only 
mention them and not elaborate. 

1. The most preferable—scrap the 
rating laws. Go back where we were 
before the S.E.U.A. case. Write 
some new ones and let the legal 
minds direct their talents to the 
minimum not the maximum require- 
ments and then make them appli- 
cable to only those companies who 
want to make rates in concert. 

2. Restrict all rate making to pure 
premiums and let each company add 
its own multiplier. In other words, 
copy the life insurance pattern. On 
this basis, competition will be based 
on economy and efficiency of ad- 
ministration and operation. 


3. Abolish the agency system as at 
present constituted. Take the ac- 
quisition cost out of the premium 
dollar. Let the public retain the 
agent on a fee basis as they now em- 
ploy legal and accounting services. 
A great many agents will survive. 
I don’t know what might happen to 
a lot of companies. 

4. Whatever system is employed, re- 
store the agent and broker to his 
rightful and proper place in this 
business. Give him a voice at least 
in an advisory or consulting capacity 
in the rate making processes and in 
the drafting of forms. As the con- 
tact with the buyer, we will thus 
equip him to explain the so-called 
secrets of our business which today 
are so difficult of understanding and 
which militate so strongly against 
good public relations. 


RAILROAD INVESTMENT 


HE American Mutual Liability 

Insurance Company has in- 
vested half a million dollars in the 
purchase of fifty railroad cars for 
lease on a 15-year rental-amortiza- 
tion basis with an annual yield of 
3.45% to the Southern Railroad. 
This is believed to be the first in- 
vestment of this type by a casualty 
insurance company. 
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HON. ALBERT A. CARRETTA 


Member of the Federal Trade Commission 


Legality of ‘rade fe 


WILL restrict my discussion of 
the legality of trade associations 
to the following points. 


First: Are they viewed with sus- 
picion by the government ? 

Second: What risk does a member 
of an industry assume when he joins 
a trade association ? 

Third: Are such risks increased by 
restrictive admission standards? 


I shal! do my best to explain my 
thinking along these lines, but I 
caution the reader that even though 
he may do me honor by considering 
my opinions to be “informed” 
opinions—they are by no means 
“reliable” opinions. I am only one 
of five Commissioners of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, and even if 
two of my colleagues on the Com- 
mission were to agree with me, 
practicing lawyers would still have 
to concern themselves with the pos- 
sibility that the Antitrust Division 
of the Department of Justice might 
take a different slant of the same 
problem. But such is life, and it is 
this kind of a life which makes 
the work of an antitrust lawyer both 
daring and interesting. 


Most Important 


Without any doubt, there must be 
in the mind of each reader a particu- 
lar concept or definition of a trade 
association. I prefer to define it 
very simply as “a voluntary, non- 
profit organization of individuals, 
partnerships, or corporations en- 
gaged in a particular kind of busi- 
ness and designed primarily to im- 
prove conditions within that particu- 
lar industry.” The most important 
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word in my definition of a trade as- 
sociation is “non-profit.” A true 
trade association should be solely a 
service organization, and should not 
have as one of its objectives a pecu- 
niary return to its members. The 
second most important word in my 
definition is “voluntary.” By no 
means should a member of an in- 
dustry ever be coerced or compelled 
to join a trade association. 


Different Things to Different People 


The first question, “Are trade as- 
sociations viewed with suspicion by 
the government?”, is a tough ques- 
tion to answer because the word 
“government” might mean different 
things to different people. If we 
mean by “government,” the Federal 
Trade Commission, I can hazard a 
guess as to the attitude of the pres- 
ent Commission. Although no poll 
has been taken by me among the 
Commissioners, it is my belief that 
trade associations, in and of them- 
selves, are not viewed with suspicion 
by the present Federal Trade Com- 
mission. If by “government” is 
meant the Antitrust Division of the 
Department of Justice, I do not 
know what the answer to the ques- 
tion is. Since the judiciary is also 
a part of our government, one might 
interpret the word “government” to 
mean the judiciary. As to decided 
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cases, the opinions of the courts 
speak for themselves. As to the atti- 
tude of our present or future judges 
toward trade associations and their 
activities, | do not know the answer. 

Without changing the subject 
matter, I would like to suggest a re- 
drafting of the first question to 
read: “Should trade associations be 
viewed with suspicion by the govern- 
ment?” If the question is thus put, 
it makes no difference what we mean 
by the term “government.” Further, 
the answer to this reframed question 
might be educational and might even 
soften the attitude of those individ- 
uals who presently view trade associ- 
ations with suspicion. 


No More Suspicion 


My answer to this reframed ques- 
tion is: “Trade associations should 
not be viewed with suspicion by the 
government.” They should not be 
viewed with any more suspicion than 
an ordinary individual engaged in a 
business venture. 

I do not mean to simplify this 
problem because there is no rule-of- 
thumb for drawing a line between 
permissible activities of trade as- 
sociations and those activities which 
are unlawful under the antitrust 
laws and under the Federal Trade 
Commission Act. Most of the objec- 
tives of trade associations are in 
themselves laudable and such ob- 
jectives are mutually beneficial to 
industry and to government. The 
injudicious acts of a small number of 
trade associations should not result 
in condemnation and suspicion of all 
trade associations. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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There are certain individuals, 
some in governmental circles, who 
believe that joint activities of trade 
associations are generally so bound 
up with collusive restraints of trade 
that most such activities must be re- 
garded as suspect by their very 
nature. Some individuals even go so 
far as to compare trade associations 
to cartels. With such individuals, | 
cannot agree. 

One of the Supreme Court cases 
dealing with trade association activi- 
ties which I have read and reread a 
few times is Maple Flooring Manu- 
facturers Association v. United 
States, 268 U.S. 563, 582 (1925). 
I especially like that decision because 
of the following language contained 
in the opinion of the Court written 
by Mr. Justice Stone: 


“It is the consensus of opinion of 
economists and of many of the most 
important agencies of government 
that the public interest is served by 
the gathering and dissemination, in 
the widest possible manner, of in- 
formation with respect to the pro- 
duction and distribution, cost and 
prices in actual sales, of market com- 
modities, because the making avail- 
able of such information tends to 
stabilize trade and industry, to pro- 
duce fairer price levels and to avoid 
the waste which inevitably attends 
the unintelligent conduct of econo- 
mic enterprise. ‘Free competition’ 
means a free and open market 
among both buyers and sellers for 
the sale and distribution of com- 
modities. Competition does not be- 
come less free merely because the 
conduct of commercial operations be- 
comes more intelligent through the 
free distribution of knowledge of all 
the essential factors entering into the 
commercial transaction.” (Em- 
phasis by the author. ) 

Consider carefully the last sen- 
tence. 

Turning his attention directly to 
the Sherman Anti-trust Act, Mr. 
Justice Stone stated, in that same 
opinion : 


“Tt was not the purpose or the intent 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law to 
inhibit the intelligent conduct of 
business operations, nor do we con- 
ceive that its purpose was to sup- 
press such influences as might affect 


the operations of interstate com- 
merce through the application to 
them of the individual intelligence of 
those engaged in commerce, enlight- 
ened by accurate information as to 
the essential elements of the eco- 
nomics of a trade or business, how- 
ever gathered or disseminated. ( m- 
phasis by the author. ) 


Of the Utmost Importance 


[ cannot, for the life of me, un- 
derstand why Trade Associations, as 
such, should be viewed with sus- 
picion by anyone in the Federal gov- 
ernment. As a matter of fact, the 
Department of Commerce, under 
President Wilson’s administration, 
embarked on a program in 1913 to 
strengthen and promote the relation- 
ship between businessmen and co- 
operative, non-profit organizations. 
The prevailing feeling at that time 
was that trade associations and other 
related groups were of the utmost 
importance to the individual busi- 
nessman and to the national economy 
as a whole. That program called for 
the initiation of a series of direc- 
tories, handbooks, and other publica- 
tions on trade associations and allied 
organizations. That program has 
continued as a part of the functions 
of the Department of Commerce. In 
1923, Herbert Hoover, then Secre- 
tary of Commerce, extended and 
widened this program. Spanning the 
years, we find that in January 1949, 
President Truman, in his annual 
State of the Union message, made 
the following statement : 


“The business cycle is man-made ; 
and men of good-will, working to- 
gether, can smooth it out. So far 
as business is concerned, it should 
plan for steady, vigorous expansion 
—seeking always to increase its out- 
put, lower its prices, and avoid the 
vices of monopoly and restriction. 
So long as business does this, it will 
be contributing to continued pros- 
perity, and it will have the help and 
encouragement of the government.” 
(Emphasis by the author. ) 

The cooperative efforts of business 
along the lines pointed up by Presi- 
dent Truman find their medium of 
expression through our trade asso- 
ciations and other related organiza- 
tions. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
has long recognized the value of 
trade associations in its trade prac- 
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tice conference program and as early 
as 1919 it initiated what is now 
known as its Trade Practice Confer- 
ence procedure. 

The Commission is appreciative of 
the cooperation given by trade asso- 
ciations in the drafting of trade 
practice rules. Through our rules 
and within the confines of the 
statutes which the Commission ad- 
ministers, we attempt to advise, 
guide, and inform businessmen of 
those methods of competition and 
of those acts or practices which the 
Commission considers to be unfair 
or deceptive. Trade Associations 
generally has been the instrumen- 
tality through which the Commission 
has been able to channel its correc- 
tive influence in the stamping out of 
these practices. Although our rules 
are not of a substantive nature, they 
are regarded as beacons to guide the 
businessman in the conduct of his 
everyday affairs. 

The preservation of the competi- 
tive system depends in no small de- 
gree upon the ability of businessmen, 
and particularly the smaller busi- 
nessmen, to work out their more im- 
portant problems through collective 
action. 


Protect Against Exploitation 


It has been the policy of the law 
to maintain competition and to pro- 
tect the public against economic 
exploitation. By the same token, 
another traditional public policy is 
the preservation of private business 
enterprise and responsibility. The 
essential purpose of the antitrust 
laws has been to harmonize eco- 
nomic liberty of private business 
enterprise with public security. The 
antitrust laws thus seek to guard the 
public welfare by preventing the sup- 
pression of competitive conditions. 
Conspiracies, in every form calcu- 
lated to obstruct the free course of 
trade, are condemned. However, 
there is a difference between un- 
lawful conspiracy and legitimate co- 
operation as practiced through the 
great majority of our American 
trade associations. 

All this does not say, however, 
that cooperation through trade asso- 
ciations is not necessarily limited. 
Unbridled private freedom not re- 
stricted by public authority in the 
public interest, tends to defeat its 
own purposes. Although the cases 
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do not furnish us with such con- 
vincing information as would be 
conducive to making a list of “dos” 
and “don’ts” for trade association 
activities, they have been helpful in 
defining to a great extent the ambit 
of trade association activity. 


What Risk is Assumed? 


The second question which I will 
attempt to answer is: “What risk 
does a member of an industry as- 
sume when he joins an industry 
trade association ?” 

In my opinion, risks are involved 
in everything we do. A person rid- 
ing in an automobile assumes a risk 
when, out of the goodness of his 
heart, he picks up a hitchhiker in the 
rain. The hitchhiker may be a thug 
who may relieve the automobile 
driver of his money and other valu- 
ables. Or, even if the hitchhiker is 
not a thug, the driver of the auto- 
mobile may later be sued by the 
hitchhiker for an injury caused by 
an accident due to a sudden failure 
of the automobile brakes. Conse- 
quently, even where membership in 
an industry trade association is con- 
cerned, we must admit that some 
risk is involved in the mere joining 
of the association. 

As in the case of giving automo- 
bile rides to hitchhikers, the mere 
possibility of a risk being involved 
should not deter the ordinary per- 
son from doing what he thinks is 
right. The knowledge that risks are 
involved merely should put each of 
us on guard against obvious risks. 
Automobile drivers should be care- 
ful, at least insofar as the outward 
appearances of the hitchhikers are 
concerned. Likewise, an industry 
member should not join a trade asso- 
ciation until he knows something of 
the purposes and background of the 
association and whether the asso- 
ciation is being represented by an 
attorney who is fully informed on 
the subject of antitrust law. If this 
is done, the risk is minimized. 

In law, as well as in business, the 
knowledge of the facts is an essential 
prerequisite for intelligent action. 
Law, as well as business, must take 
cognizance of actualities. 

The Supreme Court has an- 
nounced on various occasions that 
each case arising under the anti- 
trust laws “must be determined 

(Continued on page 108) 
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Comprehensive Automobile Insurance 
—Unusual Application of "Vandal- 
ism" to Damage Resulting from Wan- 
ton Misconduct in Driving. 


Great American Ins. Co. v. Ded- 
mon (Ala., 1954) 70 So. 2d 421. 
Dedmon, the insured, parked his 
car in front of his hotel, locked the 
ignition and pocketed the key. 
About midnight his twenty-year-old 
son came to the car and “in some 
way, started the engine and drove 
the car to the place where it was 
overturned and badly damaged.” In 
Dedmon’s suit for complete loss of 
his automobile by reason of vandal- 
ism, he showed that the driver was 
driving the car without permission, 
while under the influence of alcohol, 
and at an excessive speed, the maxi- 
mum estimate being one hundred 
miles an hour. There was also con- 
siderable evidence concerning the 
insanity of the young driver and 
whether he had been permanently 
cured and whether a recurrence was 
possible. The policy covered any 
direct and accidental loss of or dam- 
age to the car, but excepted loss 
from collision or upset. Loss caused 
by vandalism was not to be deemed 
loss caused by collision or upset. 
The case was submitted to a jury 
which returned a verdict for the in- 
sured. On appeal in the Alabama 
Supreme Court, the attorney for the 
insurer argued that, to show vandal- 
ism, there must be a specific intent 
to injure or destroy the automobile. 
He also argued that no such intent 
was shown, and could not be shown 
because of the mental condition of 
the driver. The argument on behalf 
of the insured, Dedmon, was that 
damage when caused by an unlawful 
act done with reckless disregard of 
consequences constituted vandalism. 
The court noted the case was one 
of first impression in the courts of 
Alabama. After examining diction- 
ary definitions of vandalism and the 
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only three cases found on the sub- 
ject, the court concluded : “We * * * 
hold that the proper construction 
should be such as is considered in the 
popular mind.” Since the jury could 
have found the damage was due to 
wantonness, this was sufficient to re- 
quire affirmance of the finding that 
the loss resulted from vandalism. On 
the question of the driver’s mental 
incapacity to act willfully or wan- 
tonly, it was held this was a fact 
question for the jury to decide. 


Burglary Insurance—Declaration as 
to Working Order of Alarm System— 
Insurer Not Bound by Terms of Un- 
derwriters' Laboratories Certificate 
or Maintenance Contract. 

Matusek Academy of Music v. 
National Surety Corp. and Mary- 
land Casualty Co. (1954) 7 Cir., 
210 F. 2d 333. 


Each carrier issued to the Acad- 
emy its mercantile open stock 
burglary policy for $7,500. Both 
sets of declarations provided that 
the Academy would keep its burglar 
alarm system connected and in 
working order and also named the 
manufacturer of the burglar alarm 
system and specified the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories classification 
and certificate number. The UL 
classification requirements included 
the provision that the certification 
could be revoked “if the entire sys- 
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tem is not properly maintained un- 
der contract with the installing com- 
pany.” 

On a Saturday afternoon, the in- 
sured found the system not in work- 
ing order. When this information 
was telephoned to the installing com- 
pany, Chicago Mercantile Police 
Alarm System, the Academy officials 
were told that no repairman could 
be sent out before the following 
Monday. No further effort was 
made on behalf of the Academy to 
obtain service elsewhere. Between 
Saturday evening and about noon 
the next day, Sunday, the Academy 
was burglarized and merchandise 
valued at $15,525 was taken. Proofs 
of loss were filed and returned by 
the two companies claiming the loss 
was excluded from coverage. 


Suit was filed in the Illinois court 
at Chicago and removed to the Fed- 
eral District Court. After trial, it 
was held the Academy could recover 
on the basis that it could not be held 
responsible for the defective con- 
dition of the system since it was 
faced with this dilemma: If the 
Academy had sought out and ob- 
tained another service company, it 
would have violated its duty to have 
the Chicago Mercantile Police 
Alarm System properly maintain 
the system; while, on the other hand 
that service company had refused to 
respond promptly to the Academy’s 
call for service. This set of con- 
ditions according to the district 
court created an ambiguity. 

On appeal, the U. S. Court of Ap- 
peals for the Seventh Circuit re- 
versed the lower court and denied re- 
covery. The appellate court pointed 
out that the provisions of the policy 
were clear, that the requirements for 
maintenance of the system and the 
exclusions resulted in a substantially 
smaller premium than for regular 

(Continued on the next page) 
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The Judge Says—Continued 


burglary insurance, that neither in- 
surance carrier was a member of 
Underwriters’ Laboratories nor 
were they shown to have knowledge 
of its operations and requirements 
or ef the terms of the Academy’s 
maintenance contract for the alarm 
system. In distinguishing other 
cases, the Court relied to a large ex- 
tent on the language of the declara- 
tion that the burglar alarm system 
“will be maintained and kept in 
proper working order when premises 
are not open for business.” 


UNSATISFIED JUDGMENT 
INSURANCE 


FREE UNSATISFIED JUDGMENT in- 
surance would be illegal under the 
New York insurance law according 
to Joseph P. Craugh, vice president 
of the Utica Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany. Speaking at the annual con- 
vention of Mutual Agents Associa- 
tion of New York State, Mr. Craugh 
said that such a plan would be a 
violation tantamount to a rebate. 
As an alternative he recommended a 
plan put forward by a New York 
Assemblyman which would preserve 
the features of the present financial 
responsibility law and extend it by 
three specific provisions: (1) the 
requirement of proof of financial 
responsibility at all times but not as 
a requisite for a driver’s license, (2) 
the requirement that a driver carry 
this proof on his person at all times, 
and (3) making failure to do so a 
misdemeanor punishable by fine or 
imprisonment or both. 


CARRIER HELD LIABLE FOR 
ARBITRATION AWARD 


AN AWARD MADE by an arbitration 
board has the legal status of a lia- 
bility imposed by law according to 
a decision of the New York Court 
of Appeals. An insurance company 
can thus be held responsible for the 
payment of such awards under its 
liability policies. The decision may 
be expected to encourage private 
voluntary arbitration of disagree- 
ments arising from performance of 
construction contracts. 


TEXAS INVESTIGATORY 
COUNCIL MEETING 


Tue Texas LEGISLATIVE Council 
which is reviewing that state’s in- 
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surance laws with the aim of cor- 
recting any existing gaps in the 
regulation of companies held its first 
meeting recently. A large number 
of recommendations for changes in 
the law were received as the result 
of the Council’s invitation for sug- 
gestions from interested parties. 
Most of them dealt with the forma- 
tion of new companies and the ex- 
amination of listed assets. Others 
were concerned with procedures to 
be followed after a company is 
placed in receivership. 


UNSATISFIED JUDGMENT 
COVERAGE 


HE New York State Associa- 
Be of Insurance Agents is 
prepared to push for free unsatisfied 
judgment insurance, according to 
state agency leaders at the recent 
annual meeting in Syracuse. This is 
the voluntary insurance plan, devel- 
oped by the Insurance Industry 
Committee on Motor Vehicle Acci- 
dents, which was advocated in lieu 
of compulsory insurance in New 
York State at the last legislative 
session. It would provide indemnity 
for an insured motorist and members 
of his household for uncollectible 
valid claims against an uninsured 
motorist. In New York, where it is 
estimated that more than 95% of 
auto owners are insured, the cost 
of standard limits, subject to a $300 
deductible, was estimated at 2% of 
the basic premium. Moreover, to 
avoid a conflict of interest between 
an insurance company and its in- 
sured some type of defense and 
reinsurance corporation would be 
required to reinsure the new cover- 
age, investigate claims, provide the 
necessary defense and settle claims. 


Joseph P. Craugh, vice president 
of the Utica Mutual Insurance 
Company, told the Mutual Agents 
Association of New York State at 
their annual convention last month 
that free unsatisfied judgment insur- 
ance would be illegal in that state. 
He described it as tantamount to a 
rebate. Instead he recommended a 
new proposal which has been made 
by a New York State Assemblyman. 
Under this plan all the features of 
the present financial security law 
would be retained and in addition; 
(1) it would call for the maintenance 


of proof of financial responsibility 
but would not make it a requisite for 
a driver’s license, (2) drivers would 
be required to carry such proof at all 
times and (3) failure to do so would 
be punishable as a misdemeanor by 
fine or imprisonment or both. 


California carriers have recom- 
mended to the State’s Senate Interim 
Committee on Vehicles and Aircraft 
a program incorporating unsatisfied 
judgment coverage, provision for 
the indemnity of innocent victims 
and the necessary statutory enact- 
ments to implement the program. 
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Safety Responsibility Act—from p. 51 


ties increased by eight percent or 
from 2,111 to 2,271 in 1953. New 
York State had a death rate of 6.1 
for the year 1953 as against 5.8 in 
1952. Although we abhor the in- 
crease, it is still encouraging to note 
that we are .9 below the national 
average. The death rate, as usual, 
has been computed on the basis of 
one hundred million miles of motor 
vehicle travel 


There was a decrease in the num- 
ber of accident reports received dur- 
ing the year as compared with the 
year 1952. The amount of this de- 
crease is 26,321 or 3.9%. From this 
point, as we consider the rest of the 
items shown in the comparison of 
activity for the years 1953 and 1952, 
it must be noted that there have 
been percentage decreases in almost 
all activity resulting from receipt of 
accident reports; however, the 
change in number of reports re- 
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ceived during the calendar year does 
not entirely reflect the changes in all 
phases of activity. 

It is significant that, again, the 
average deposit of security, made by 
uninsured motorists, has increased. 
The average for the year 1953 was 
$216, as compared with $203 for the 
year 1952. Such increases have been 
apparent from the inception of the 
law and tend to point up our conclu- 
sion concerning the interest of the 
motorist in retaining his driving 
privileges. 

1954 Amendments 

The 1954 session of the Legisla- 
ture enacted several amendments to 
the Safety Responsibility Act which 
will lead to further improvement in 
administration. Section 94-e of the 
law was the subject of two amend- 
ments. Subdivision (c) of this sec- 
tion previously provided that de- 
posits of security were to be resorted 
to for payment against satisfaction 
of judgments only if they were re- 
covered in a court of New York 
State, in an action commenced 
within one year from the date of 
accident. This provision was 
amended so that deposits may be 
applied to the satisfaction of judg- 
ments recovered as a result of trial 
of an action commenced in any 
court. There was further amend- 
ment to that portion of the section 
relating to assignment of deposit; 
previously, assignments of deposit 
were only acceptable and honored 
if they were made within one year 
from the date of accident, to the 
settlement of a claim arising out of 
such accident. Under the amend- 
ment, assignments, executed after 
the expiration of one year from the 
date of accident, will be accepted so 
that the funds on deposit can be 
used to assist in settling an action, 
provided, however, that such action 
was commenced within one year 
from the date of accident. These 
amendments will aid in making dis- 
position of funds on a more equitable 
basis. 

The other amendment referred to 
affects subsection (e) of section 
94-e of the law. Previously, this 
section provided for the execution 
and delivery of a confession of judg- 
ment in lieu of deposit of security. 
A study of the statute indicated that 
this provision was at variance with 
the provisions of the Civil Practice 
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Act relating to judgments by con- 
fession. Under the circumstances, 
an amendment was recommended 
providing for the deletion of this 
provision and the substitution of 
one for acceptance by the Commis- 
sioner of a written agreement, be- 
tween parties affected, to settle a 
claim. 

Past experience has shown that 
this will be a more equitable ar- 
rangement for the purpose con- 
cerned. The injured or damaged 
party is safeguarded by a provision 
that should there be default in the 
payment of any installment under 
the agreement, license and registra- 
tion certificates and plates of the 
defaulting party will be suspended 
and remain so until the entire agreed 
amount has been paid. We feel that 
this provision will provide a 
smoother process than that pre- 
viously in effect for the settlement 
of claims without resorting to court 
action. 


Inspection of Vehicles 


While there is no important direct 
bearing to be noted, so far as Safety 
Responsibility administration is con- 
cerned, the newly established pro- 
vision for periodic inspection for 
motor vehicles will have a real effect 
upon it. It stands to reason that if 
mechanically defective motor ve- 
hicles are taken off the highways, 
we should see the results through a 
reduction in the number of accidents 
reported to the Bureau of Moter 
Vehicles, particularly those caused 
by mechanical failure. Of course, it 
will be some time before such results 
are apparent, but we do not hesitate 
to anticipate them. 

Finally, so far as legislative action 
is concerned, there is the law requir- 
ing the owner of a motor vehicle 
to indicate at the time of registration 
whether or not a motor vehicle lia- 
bility policy is in existence. We be- 
lieve that calling attention of the 
registrant to the indispensability of 
proper insurance coverage will have 
a salutary effect in increasing the 
number of insureds. Moreover, this 
should give a more comprehensive 
picture of insurance coverage in the 
State, and probably be of aid in an- 
ticipating work load based upon un- 
insured accidents. The results of 
this legislation, as it affects our op- 
eration, will likewise have to be 
anticipated. 
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Things every Insurance Buyer should know—No. 73 


Why You Need 
a “Middleman” 


“Te Guy Tusurance 


We believe that the services of a carefully chosen, independent pro- 
fessional—an agent or broker—are indispensable when buying your 
property and liability protection. Here are a few reasons— 


V The insurance agent or broker usually knows his 
clients personally and is therefore in the best position 
to evaluate their individual insurance requirements, 
His services are not restricted to office hours: whenever 
you need him, and under whatever circumstances, he 


Because he is not limited to a single company, the in- 
dependent insurance agent or broker is familiar with 
the products of many companies and can select the 
company and policy that best fits your particular 


If there should ever be a difference of opinion between 
you and your insurance company, your insurance agent 
or broker represents your interests in settling the 


In our 112 years’ experience, we have found that there is no ade- 
quate substitute for a competent, independent agent or broker in 
securing insurance protection to meet your needs and in assisting 
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Earlier in this report, we set 
forth the increases in the number of 
licensees, registrants and mileage 
travelled and commented upon the 
continued increases from year to 
year. This situation emphasizes the 
need for continuous safety education 
and effective enforcement, without 
which we will undoubtedly fall into 
a pit laden with motor vehicle acci- 
dents. The concern with which this 
situation is viewed is best expressed 
in the following excerpt from the 


1952 
bility : 


report on Safety Responsi- 


“Certainly, the dominant considera- 
tion should not be to permit persons 
to continue to drive with only the 
assurance that they are financially 
responsible, It is the intent of the 
law that persons who disregard all 
the rules of safety and common 
sense should be removed from the 
highways.” 


(Continued on the next page) 





Safety Responsibility Act—Continued 


This factor cannot be emphasized 
too strongly. Administratively, the 
Bureau of Motor Vehicles is respon- 
sible for the enforcement of the law. 
Police authorities, however, bear the 
brunt of actual enforcement; we are 
greatly indebted to them for their 
co-operation in promoting successful 
administration. The courts, of 
course, are of great aid in helping 
to solve the problem of enforcement 
through proper penalties imposed 
upon offenders. 

No report would be complete un- 
less we expressed appreciation to 
our employees who always continue 
to give their best in order that the 
Bureau may properly function. Se- 
vere handicaps would result were it 
not their loyalty and devotion to 
duty. 

In conclusion, New York State 
motorists continue to show that they 
appreciate the value of this type of 
legislation; they have evidenced it 
through their cooperation to pro- 
mote the most effective administra- 
tion. It is the contention of this 
administration that the Safety Re- 
sponsibility Law has reduced the 
number of uninsured to a relatively 
small percentage which, applied to 
the total number of registered ve- 
hicles. would nevertheless indicate 
some 200.000 to 400,000 uninsured. 
We believe that all drivers should 
establish financial responsibility to 
cover adequately any damage or in- 
jury which they may inflict. 

Epitor’s Note—A limited number of copies of 


this report with complete supporting tables will 
be furnished to readers who request them. 


SLOW DOWN AND LIVE 


1954 “Slow down and live” 

summertime highway _ safety 
program has been launched by the 
governors of twenty-four North- 
eastern and Southern states from 
Maine to Texas. With the start 
timed for the eve of the three-day 
Memorial Day week-end and _ pat- 
terned after the successful campaign 
of eleven Northeastern states last 
summer, the program is designed 
to curb the normal summertime rise 
in highway fatalities brought on by 
greatly increased vacation travel. 
Principal efforts of the campaign will 
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be made by police departments 
working closely with the traffic 
courts. The drive is not a gigantic 
speed trap but emphasis will be 
placed on the arrest and conviction 
of speeders, who are considered by 
highway safety experts the number 
one cause of automobile fatalities. 
The states participating in the 
campaign showed a reduction of 
16% in traffic deaths for the Memo- 
rial Day weekend as compared with 
the same holiday last year. Highway 
deaths in the region, which includes 
every state from Maine to Texas 
totaled 165 this year compared with 
last year’s figure of 196. This con- 
trasts with the national toll of 362 
deaths, 22 over the National Safety 
Council’s pre-holiday estimate. 


AUTO PHYSICAL 
DAMAGE RATES 


Lower automobile physical dam- 
age coverage rates filed by the Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters As- 
sociation became effective June 7 in 
Connecticut, Delaware, the D. of C. 
and Rhode Island. The reductions 
apply to both private passenger and 
commercial vehicles and are esti- 
mated to represent an annual saving 
to policyholders of $657,000 in Con- 
necticut, $118,000 in Delaware, 
$570,000 in the District of Columbia 
and $363,000 in Rhode Island. 

A proposed reduction of $2,175,- 
569 in automobile physical damage 
rates submitted by the National 
Automobile Underwriters Associa- 
tion was rejected as “insufficient” by 
the late Director of Insurance Rob- 
ert E. Barrett of Illinois. The Di- 
rector maintained that his depart- 
ment’s statistics show the rates 
should be reduced between $5,000,- 
000 and $6,000,000, a reduction of 


from seven to ten percent as com- 





LOW COST SALVAGE 
SERVICE 


Get our estimate before you settle. 
No damage is hopeless. 
ALL CLOTHING TAPESTRIES 
RUGS, CARPETS FURNITURE FABRICS 


LINENS CERAMICS 
LACES IVORIES 


REWOVEN, RESTORED, REPAIRED 


Recommended by Nat'l Museums, Press Fire 
Cos., and Adjusters everywhere. 


LA MERS STUDIO 
142 East 34th St., New York City 





pared with the 3.2% reduction pro- 
posed by the Association. A hearing 
on an order citing the N. A. U. A. to 
show cause why it should not reduce 
its rates scheduled for June 1 but 
was postponed to June 23. 


REASONABLE INCREASE 


AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY insurance 
rates of stock insurance companies 
rose an average of only 59% ona 
countrywide basis from 1939 to the 
close of 1953, as compared with an 
increase of 92% in consumers’ 
prices during the same period, ac- 
cording to William Leslie, general 
manager of the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters. A survey of 
rates for six major casualty insur- 
ance lines including automobile lia- 
bility shows that stock company 
countrywide rates for these lines rose 
an average of only 31% (weighted 
on the basis of premium volume) on 
an equivalent coverage basis during 
the 14-year period. Rates for work- 
men’s compensation were reduced 
36% on an equivalent coverage 
basis, and those for burglary, theft 
and robbery were lowered 2%. 
Rates for automobile _ liability— 
bodily injury and property damage 
combined—rose 59%, general lia- 
bility 35%, boiler and machinery 
26% and glass 90%. 


N. Y. DISABILITY FUND 
ADEQUATE 


SUPERINTENDENT OF INSURANCE 
Bohlinger of New York has an- 
nounced that insurance companies 
will not be required to set up at the 
end of 1954 additional reserves to 
replenish the special fund established 
to pay disability benefits to sick un- 
employed. Mr. Bohlinger stated that 
the reserves presently held by the 
companies, aggregating about $24,- 
500,000 or approximately .24% of 
1953 covered payrolls, “is adequate 
and reasonable and barring unfore- 
seen developments, no further sub- 
stantial accumulation is required.” 
Insurers furnish over 80% of dis- 
ability benefits covered in New York 
State. Payrolls covered by them in 
1953 totaled about $10.5 billion. 
Under the New York law, unem- 
ployed workers are entitled to bene- 
fits for a maximum of thirteen weeks. 
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UIZ =: MONTH 


The following questions and answers are from the final examination 
given the students of the Bonding (Fidelity) course conducted by the 
School of Insurance of the Insurance Society of New York, N. Y. C. 


PART Il 


Question II. 


Describe Insuring Agreements I to 
V of the comprehensive 3-D policy 
and comment briefly on the advan- 
tages over the separate contracts it 
replaces. 


Answer: Insuring Agreements I-V 
of the comprehensive 3-D policy: 

I. Blanket fidelity coverage under 
which the loss of money securities 
and other property resulting from 
the dishonest or fraudulent acts of 
employees are covered. 

II. On premises—covers the loss of 
money, securities resulting from 
actual destruction, disappearance or 
wrongful abstraction while on 
premises. 

III. In transit—covers loss of 
money, securities resulting from 
actual destruction, disappearance or 
wrongful abstraction while being 
conveyed by a messenger. 

IV. Safe deposit box coverage— 
covers loss of securities resulting 
from actual destruction, disappear- 
ance or wrongful abstraction from 
a safe deposit box. 

V. Depositors forgery coverage— 
covers loss resulting from _ the 
forgery or alteration of checks, 
drafts, bills of exchange, promissory 
notes or any similar instrument made 
or drawn by or upon the insured or 
one acting as agent of the insured. 
The advantages of the comprehen- 
sive 3-D policy over the separate 
contracts it replaces are: 

1. You have one company to deal 
with and in event of a loss there is 
no dispute between insurance com- 
panies who try to throw the loss on 
“the other company.” 

2. There is only one renewal date. 
3. Since you have all your insurance 
with the one company you benefit 
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from the experience rating which 
may result in lower premiums for 
the insured. 


Question 12. 


Name and describe the coverage of 
Insuring Clauses A-B-C-D-E of a 
bankers blanket bond Form 24. 


Answer: Insuring Clauses of a 
bankers blanket bond Form 24: 
Clause A—Fidelity—covers the loss 
of property through dishonest fraud- 
ulent or criminal acts of any of the 
employees, committed anywhere and 
whether they are acting alone or 
in collusion. 

Clause B—On premise—covers the 
loss of property as defined through 
robbery, theft, larceny, mysterious 
disappearance, misplacement, etc., 
while the property is lodged or 
deposited within any of the offices or 
premises of the insured. 

Clause C—In transit—covers the 
loss of property through robbery, 
theft, larceny, mysterious disappear- 
ance, misplacement, etc. while the 
property is being conveyed by an 
employer or one acting as messenger 
for the insured except while property 
is in mail or in a carrier for hire 





The Lumber Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Co. of Boston, Mass., has 
several openings in its field 
force for aggressive young men, 
who are interested in a career 
with a strong progressive com- 
pany. Some general knowledge 
of the fire insurance business 
will be helpful. Apply in person 
at Home Office, 632 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass. 











which is armored motor 
vehicle. 

Clause D—Forgery or alteration— 
covers loss due to the forgery or 
alteration of checks, drafts, bill of 
exchange or similar instrument made 
or drawn by or upon the insured or 
one acting as agent of the insured. 
Clause E—Securities—covers 
resulting from any form of security 
which the insured accepted in good 
faith as having some value. 


not an 


loss 


Question 13. 


Under a bankers blanket bond Form 
24: 

(a) Describe the kind of “Prop- 
erty” covered 
(b) Who are 
ployees” 


covered as “Em- 


Answers: (a) Property covered in 
BBB Form 24 is money, coin cur- 


rency, revenue or postage stamps, 
bullion, gems, precious stones, jew- 
elry, bills of lading or any other 
valuable paper or document, or 
similar instrument in which the in- 
sured has any interest, or which is 
held by the insured for any purpose 
or in any capacity, whether so held 
gratuitously or not and whether or 
not the insured is liable therefor, 
and any chattel for which the in- 
sured is legally liable. 

(b) “Employees” in BBB #24 
covers any of the insured’s officers, 
clerks and other employees employed 
by, the insured; it covers any at- 
torney retained by the insured to 
perform legal services for the in- 
sured, and the employees of these 
attorneys and guest students who 
are studying or performing duties 
in the offices of the insured. 


(Continued on the next page) 





Quiz of the Month—Continued 


Question 14. 


Name the optional coverages or 
exclusions of bankers blanket bond 
Form 24. 


Answer: (a) Clause D- 
insuring clause 
(b) Clause E 


clause 


Forgery 


Securities insuring 
(c) Teller’s shortage exclusion is 
in the bond, but can be deleted. 

(d) Misplacement coverage over 
$25,000 is optional in Clause B- 
premises insuring clause 


Question 15. 


Where two forms of blanket bonds 
are available to a class of business, 
name the forms and state which give 
the broader coverage: 

(a) A manufacturer 

(b) A commercial bank 

(c) A stock broker 

Answers: (a) A manufacturer : The 
two forms available are the blanket 
position bond and the primary com- 
mercial blanket bond. The blanket 
position bond gives the broader 
coverage. 

(b) A commercial bank—Form 2 
and Form 24 of the bankers bianket 





STOP 


RACKET! 


1. 


blasting practices within safe limits 


Many thousands of dollars are being needlessly paid 
out each year by casualty and fire insurance com- 
panies on wholly unjustified blast and vibration claims. 


We can show your Liability Dept. Underwriters preventive means to eliminate 
most such claims at the time such risks are underwritien. 


2. We can help your Engineering, Safety, and Inspection Depts. to hold your clients 
3. We can make scientific investigations to help your Claims Managers and Adjusters 
evaluate any blast and vibration claims—both direct and thru subrogation. 


4. We can help your Legal Dept. by a pe expert testimony in court as to the 
facts in connection with any such contested claims. 


For information as to how we can greatly reduce your blast and vibration claims 
payments, send for our brochure ‘'VIBRATION PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH BLAS 
AND OTHER SOURCES: THEIR SOLUTION AND CONTROL BY SCIENTIFIC METHODS." 


Nationwide Service 
THE VIBRATION ENGINEERING CO. 


Dr. L. Don Leet, Pres. 
301 Hazleton National Bank Bidg., Hazleton, Pa., Phone GLadstone 5-1961 
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“MUTUAL OF OMAHA” 


A HOUSEHOLD WORD 





Here's Why: 


American home. 


awards. 


are qualified . . 


today to Agency Department. _ 





HUNDREDS OF RADIO STATIONS .. 


. featuring favorite radio personalities, 
have brought Mutual of Omaha's friendly messages into practically every 


NATIONAL NETWORK T-V PROGRAMS... . have brought famous T-V stars 
right into the living rooms of most of the T-V equipped homes of the 
country, to introduce Mutual of Omaha. 

NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE ADVERTISING . 
of people to tell them about Mutual of Omaha's FAMILY SECURITY PLAN. 
Some of Mutual of Omaha's magazine campaigns have received national 


MILLIONS OF DIRECT MAIL PIECES . .. stream out from the home office as 
well as from 300 local offices, to make still closer the tie between Mutual of 
Omaha's national campaigns and its local representatives. 

JOIN THE PACEMAKERS! There's unlimited opportunity for you . . 

. representing Mutual of Omaha . 

CLUSIVE HEALTH AND ACCIDENT COMPANY IN THE WORLD. Write 


. have reached more millions 


. if you 
. . THE LARGEST EX- 


MUTUAL BENEFIT HEALTH 
& ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION 


Home Office: Omaha, Nebr. 
Canadian Head Office: Toronto 
V. J. Skutt, President 








bonds. Form 24 is broader and is 
always the primary bond when both 
are bought. 

(c) A stock broker—Form 12 and 
Form 14. 

Form 14 is the broader. 


Question 16. 


Describe the operation and the in- 
tent of the retroactive extension or 
superseded suretyship clause? 
Answer: The superseded suretyship 
clause gives continuity of coverage 
in favor of the insured in the event 
of the cancellation of a bond or the 
transfer of the bond from one com- 
pany to another. It gives the insured 
the same coverage he had under the 
prior bond provided the new bond 
is of the same or broader coverage. 
There is no premium charge for this 
rider. 


Question 17. 


Describe the difference in coverage 
between : 

(a) Fidelity schedule 
Fidelity bonds 

(b) Blanket position and primary 
commercial blanket bonds 

(c) Fidelity bond and discovery 
bond 


and_ blanket 


Answer: (a) In the fidelity schedule 
bond only the employees listed in 
the schedule are covered, each for 
a specified amount, while in the 
blanket bond all the employees are 
covered for the same amount. Under 
the blanket bond the dishonest em- 
ployee does not have to be identified 
to recover the loss. 


(b) Under the blanket position 
bond all the employees are covered 
for the specified amount—each em- 
ployee being covered separately. In 
the event of a loss resulting from 
two or more employees acting in 
collusion, the bond amount can be 
collected on each employer involved 
provided each employee is identified. 
If the employees are not identified 
the amount of the bond is still 
collected. 


The primary commercial blanket 
bond is written for a specific amount 
which is the limit of liability for a 
single loss—A single loss is a loss 
or losses caused by an employee or 
in which an employee is implicated. 
In other words if you have a loss 
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resulting from the acts of two em- 
ployees acting in collusion, even if 
you identify each of these employees 
you will only receive the bond 
amount. 

(c) A fidelity bond covers any loss 
sustained during the term of the 
bond and discovered before the dis- 
covery period is up, while the dis- 
covery bond covers any loss when- 
ever sustained but discovered during 
the term of the discovery bond 


NAIC CONVENTION 


THe NATIONAL AssOcIATION of 
Insurance Commissioners meeting 
in Detroit last month were assured 
of the willingness of the Eisenhower 
Administration to guarantee con- 
tinuance of state regulation of in- 
surance in the drafting of its health 
reinsurance bill. Roswell B. Per- 
kins, assistant secretary and Oveta 
Culp Hobby, secretary of the De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare both reaffirmed the princi- 
ples of Public Law 15 in appear- 
ances before the Commissioners. 
Mrs. Hobby stressed the vital nature 
of the bill in her address to the con- 
vention. The commissioners also 
had under advisement recommenda- 
tions of the accident and health 
committee which would lead to more 
effective regulations of the sale of 
such policies. 

The meeting was a rather quiet 
one with the report of the reinsur- 
ance committee arousing the most 
interest. The majority report of 
the committee recommended that 
Lloyd’s of London not be exempted 
from the standards applicable to 
alien reinsurers as concerns the 
credit allowed in the financial 
statements of ceding insurers. The 
minority report, on the contrary, 
recommended full credit for reinsur- 
ance ceded to Lloyd’s provided that 
certain stipulations be met. The re- 
ports were tabled and were later 
stricken off the agenda thus revert- 
ing to its former status. 

Commissioner Donald Knowlton 
of New Hampshire was elected 
president of the association and 
superintendent C. Lawrence Leggett 
of Missouri was elected vice presi- 
dent thus being placed in line for 
succession as president. Commis- 
sioner George A. Bowles of Virginia 
continues as secretary-treasurer. 
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AUTOMOBILE CASUALTY 


Relax 


brother! 


If it's a question of facilities, 


we have them! 


FIDELITY SURETY 


TRADERS & GENERAL INSURANCE CO. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
Edw. C. Hilman, President 











PA—Your Profit Angle 


Perhaps you, too, can enjoy bigger profits by letting us 
help you solve your casualty problems. We write general 
casualty lines exclusively. Cooperation with agents is the 
keynote of our success. Evidence: We insure butane gas 
dealers (a lesser part of our total volume) as a specialty 
item for our agents, for whom we pioneered 
this lucrative business. Inquiries invited 
from responsible agents in the southwest. 


Pan Awerican Casuanry Coxpany 


T. E. GAMMAGE, SR. President * HOME OFFICE 2905 LOUISIANA ST. * HOUSTON. TEX. 








Commissioner Robert B. Taylor of 
Oregon was elected to the chairman- 
ship of the executive committee. 


PREMIUM FINANCING ACT 
PASSED IN MASS. 


EMERGENCY LEGISLATION passed 
in Massachusetts is said to make 
possible again the financing of in- 
surance premiums by exempting it 
from the interest limits of the small 
loans act. Rates will be set by a 
three-man board consisting of the 
Attorney General, the Insurance 
Commissioner and the Bank Com- 
missioner. 


MUTUAL CASUALTY 
COMPANIES HONORED 


THE EIGHT PIONEER mutual casu- 
alty companies of New York State 
which were founded in 1914 and 
especially John L. Train, president 
of the Utica Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany were honored recently at a din- 
ner in New York City sponsored by 
the Association of New York State 
Mutual Casualty Companies. Fol- 
lowing enabling legislation in the 
state forty years ago, fifteen mutual 
casualty companies were organized 
in the various trades and industries. 
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Claim Service 
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FOLLOWING UP PROMPTLY, an experienced com- 
pany adjuster swings into action. More than 700 of 
them—supervised by more than 100 claim superin- 
tendents—work out of 330 strategically located offices. 


DELIVERING CHECKS PERSONALLY gives agents 
the opportunity to visit policyholders in their homes. 
(When you also sell life and fire insurance, each con- 
tact of this kind can be of great future importance.) 


” 


GETTING THE FACTS, a local State Farm agent moves quickly to give friendly “‘on-the- 
spot” service. More than 7000 of them are trained and standing by to inspect damages, 
make preliminary reports, and lay the groundwork for fast handling by State Farm's 


full time salaried claim adjusters. 


THEY THREW “THE BOOK” AWAY 


HOW STATE FARM MUTUAL DEVELOPED ITS OWN STREAMLINED 
CLAIM HANDLING SYSTEM TO MEET ITS MEMBERS’ NEEDS 


Five years ago, when State Farm Mutual 
started to grow faster than any automo- 
bile insurance company ever had before, 
it faced a problem. 

How could it make sure claim handling 
would stay “fast, fair and friendly’ — 
keep pace with a growth rate of thou- 
sands of new members daily? 

The company decided to explore all pos- 
sibilities, study every known claim han- 
dling technique and, if necessary, throw 
“the book’’ away . . . develop a brand new 
plan to meet State Farm’s own unique sit- 
uation. It did just that. 

After careful pre-testing against alter- 
native plans, in several State Farm areas, 
the present claim service system was 
made company-wide in 1952. State 
Farm’s force of full time salaried claim 
adjusters was greatly expanded. New 
men were strategically placed to make 
service even more quickly available to 
every State Farm agent and member. 

Today agents receive initial accident 
reports, help speed repairs—make sure 
members get prompt and friendly atten- 
tion. Expert company adjusters 
handle investigations, make prompt 
settlements—help fulfill State Farm’s 
obligations to claimants and members. 


And this system really works! 


It’s ‘‘fast.’”” More than 90 percent of 
ordinary material damage claims are paid 
within 48 hours of receipt by an adjuster. 


Policyholders say it’s “fair and friend- 
ly,’’ too. Each State Farm member who 
receives claim service gets an ‘‘after the 
fact”’ postcard questionnaire in the mail. 
Month after month, 98 percent of re- 
spondents report service is highly satis- 
factory. (And of course State Farm fol- 
lows up promptly on the remaining 2 
percent to find out if the trouble was 
misunderstanding or honest error.) 


We think this willingness to 
pioneer new methods helps explain 
why more motorists insure their cars 
with State Farm Mutual than with 
any other company in the world. 





This is another in a series of ad- 
vertisements to acquaint you with 
State Farm Mutual Auto- 
mobile Insurance erm 4 
Home Office: Bloomington, IIli- 
nois. If you want to know more 
about State Farm's Claim Service 
or the Company, simply write: 
“Director of Public Relations.” 
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SPEAKING OF FISHING, an esteemed 
diversion of insurance folk, have you 
ever felt that your favorite stream 
is pretty well fished out? Perhaps 
you've spent valuable fishing time 
seeking a more productive stream, 
one where the fish are standing on 
their tails waiting just for you. 
Sometimes the solution is not much 
a different stream as it is a different 
lure in the same old stream. 

In this multiple-line tackle-box 
you have a variety of more than a 
hundred lures. Among them: 
Individual fire accounts 
Concurrency of contracts, 
Insurance to value, 

Vandalism and malicious mischief, 
Additional extended coverage, 
Additional living expense, 

An appropriate form of personal 
marine coverage such as the personal 
articles floater, 

Comprehensive personal liability in 
adequate amounts for both liability 
and medical payments, 

Review adequacy of residence and 
outside theft coverages, 

Check present automobile needs, 
Check life and accident insurance 
needs. 

Individual automobile accounts— 
Recommend limits of bodily injury 
liability and property damage liabil- 
ity consistent with current high 
court awards and increased traffic 
congestion. 

Shore up wall of medical protection 
with a boost in basic medical pay- 
ments limits and the addition of ex- 
tended medical, 

Add_ drive-other-cars 
relatives in the named 
household who may occasionally 
drive an uninsured vehicle not 
owned by any member of the house- 
hold, 

Check present status of comprehen- 
sive and collision coverages, 
Review fire and marine needs, 


for 
insured’s 


coverage 
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BUILDERS 


M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. "Protection (ihe Travelers Insurance Companies} 


Check 
needs, 
Review present comprehensive per- 
sonal liability and residence and out- 
side theft needs. 

Commercial accounts 

An up-to-date survey and account 
analysis, 

3usiness interruption to protect 
-arnings and continuing expenses, 


life and accident insurance 








Contingent use and occupancy to 
protect insured against interruption 
of his supplier, 

School use and occupancy to cover 
loss of tuition fees and other income, 
Extra expense insurance to 
additional expenses of 
operation, 


cover 
continuous 


Profits and commissions insurance 
to cover profits and finished goods, 
Rent and leasehold insurance to 
cover loss of rents or rental value, 
Consequential damage to cover in- 
direct damage to other property, 
Accounts receivable and valuable 
papers coverages, 

Boiler and machinery with business 
interruption or consequential dam- 
age, 

An appropriate form of commercial 
marine coverage such as the trans- 
portation or parcel post floaters, 

In open stock burglary and theft, 
make sure the co-insurance limits 
requirements are, to say the least, 
satisfied, 

Review every storekeepers’ burglary 


risk; you may need additional units 
of protection, or, a broad form 
money and securities and open stock 
burglary combination, 

Review every blanket fidelity bond 
risk for need of broad form money 
and _ securities, 

Review every broad form money 
and securities risk; you may need 
a blanket fidelity bond, or, for the 
best thing in burglary and fidelity, 
a comprehensive dishonesty, disap- 
pearance and destruction contract, 
Tell owners and key men and 
women about business life, accident 
and health, 

Tell owners and employees about 
employee life, family hospitalization 
for employees and dependents, 

If the total number of employees 
is more than twenty-five, sell group 
life, accident and health, hospital 
and surgical. and dependent hospital 
and surgical, 

Install a salary allotment life fran- 
chise to provide permanent life in- 
surance for employees and officers, 
Review limits of bodily injury liabil- 
ity, property damage liability and 
medical payments, 

Review automobile non-ownership 
exposure, 

If you have 
straight O. L. 


any accounts on the 
& T. or M. & C. basis, 
analyze the clients’ exposures for the 
purpose of rewriting under a com- 
prehensive liability contract, 
Review products and completed 
operations exposures, 

Check for obligations assumed by 
the insured under contract, such as 
railroad sidetrack, lease, sales con- 
tract, servicing contract, warranties 
of goods and products, easement, 
elevator maintenance or any other 
instances of “hold harmless” agree- 
ments, 

Check elevator coverage. 

In sum: July is a good month to 
go fishing—for new business. 
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dont let 
truck-bus 
profits 

Nass you by 


: MARKEL SERVICE, INC. Richmond, Va., Dept. 8-7 : 


« Gentlemen: Yes, I am interested in selling this 
kind of coverage. Without obligation, send me 
at once all the details on Markel Service and 
the 10-Point Plan to Profits. 


Name 





Address. 








City. 


EASY, EXTRA PROFITS ARE YOURS WHEN YOU 
WRITE MARKEL TRUCK AND BUS INSURANCE 


You're in high gear all the time when you present the 
Markel Plan to your bus and truck contacts. You're 
never bogged down with details and irritating follow- 
through operations. 


You open... Markel takes over completely. 


No technical experience is necessary. All you do is pre- 
sent facts, light a spark of interest ...then sit back and 
reap the extra profits year after year. 


Records prove that Markel assured’s show a higher ratio 
of automatic renewals. And they’re good prospects for 
other types of insurance. 


Don’t let this easy business pass you by Sit down now, 
fill in the coupon and start speeding up YOUR income. 


No risk too small—single unit or fleet size operation 


MARKEL SERVICE INC. 

HOME OFFICE: Richmond, Va. 

Exclusive Underwriters for the American Fidelity and 
Look for this Casualty Company, Inc. The largest stock company 
symbol of safety in the world specializing in motor carrier coverages. 


on America’s cae . ” 
trucks & buses “Eliminates The Cause to Eliminate The Accident 
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SELLING TIPS 


from The HOME OFFICE 


"A ROLLING 
SALESMAN .. ." 


SMALL CITY SALESMEN think if they 
could have a territory like New York 
or Chicago all would be well. New 
York and Chicago salesmen often 
think their territories are the tough- 
est in the country. 

The cow in the picture turns her 
back on lush green grazing to at- 
tempt to “work on a new territory.” 
The grass over the fence always 
looks greener to a cow. 

Some salemen turn their backs 
on excellent sales opportunities right 
where they are now working. They 
look with envy on other salesmen 
in other territories because they 
think far away territories must be 
better. 

Here is a point to remember. 
Some salesman, in some line, per- 
haps in your line is top man in his 
company right in your territory. 

The best way to succeed is to get 
the job done with what you have, 
where you are. Many a salesman 
has lost his shirt running around 
the country looking for a better 
territory. And many another sales- 
man has grown rich, working the 
same territory year after year. 


—‘‘Agents Record,”’ National 
Casualty Co. 


HEALTH INSURANCE 
NEEDED 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER discussed 
the national health problem in his 
January address to Congress. He 
touched on the need for health insur- 
ance, and said the nation should 
work toward certain health goals 
without impairing the free principles 
of our present system. 

Tie this in with the Health Infor- 
mation Foundation’s report that the 
average family paid $204 last year 
for medical care. The total bill for 
the nation was $10,200,000,000. 
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Eight million families had medical 
debts totaling $1,100,000,000. And 
medical costs are expected to rise in 
54, although other living costs are 
expected to decline moderately. 
Significance: The  President’s 
speech shows increasing public 
awareness of the need for health 
insurance. Medical costs have put 
eight million families in debt; rising 
medical costs may put more in debt 
in ’54. It is up to the agent to do 
his utmost to see that people in his 
community have A & H protection 
with adequate benefits. 
“Continental A & H & H News” 





THE FRIENDLY TOUCH 


A woman shopper says, "It sounds 
childish, | know, but | find | go to 
one particular supermarket for my 
big Friday order because the checker 
there always says to me, ‘Have a 
nice weekend.’ Aside from that, it's 
exactly the same as two other mar- 
kets | could go to." 


Life at American, 
American Ins. Group 


BUSINESS INTERRUPTION TIP 


A GOOD SELLING POINT for business 
interruption insurance can be found 
in the labor union contracts held by 
many businesses, which guarantee 
weekly wages for stated periods and 
restrict the employer’s right to lay 
off help for any reason whatsoever, 
including lay-offs caused by fire, 
windstorm, 
perils. 

Business interruption policy can 
be written to insure these guar- 
anteed wages, thereby protecting the 
customer, in the event of a loss, 
from this expense over which he has 
no control. 

It may also be wise to check the 
concerns now on the books, raking 
certain that any business interrup- 
tion clients who have such union 
contracts are insured for the weekly 
wages which these contracts guar- 
antee. 











explosion and _ other 


Cravens & Dargan “Review” 


LISTEN! 


You MIGHT LOSE A 


listening. 


SALE by not 
There is a_ school of 
thought which says you should beat 
down arguments before they start. 
Might work all right selling one-shot 
things like vacuum-cleaners, sets of 
books or brushes. In insurance how- 
ever the client wants to think it out 
step by step. If vou crowd him too 
much you get the evasive “I'll think 
it over.” Help him do his thinking 
now by listening to and answering 
his arguments. You are more likely 
to make the sale, you leave him 
feeling he bought it, and set up in 
his mind a feeling of confidence in 
your sincerety which will make him 
a repeat customer. 


“Generals’ Review” 


General Accident, Fire & Life Assurance 


PHILATELIC PITCH 


For A DIRECT MAIL campaign one 
agent purchased a large supply of 
foreign stamps. After the salutation 
of each letter he pasted down several 
stamps and then tied in his sales 
idea with such “no 
matter where you go, the personal 
property floater “The word 
for fire may be different in every 
country, but the result is the same 

” ete. 


sentences as 


The letters were so well 
liked that people stopped him to ask 
when they would receive another 
“stamp” letter. 


“The Mar:lander,”” Maryland 


Casualty Co 

SPEAK UP! 
ACCORDING TO A RECENT SURVEY, 
the smaller merchants have not had 
a chance to buy business interrup- 
tion insurance. Almost two-thirds 
of those interviewed stated that they 
had never discussed the subject with 
an insurance agent or had seen any 
advertising on this type of protec- 
tion. Only one in ten had the cov- 
erage. 


The Messenger, Aetna Ins. Group 
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The Legal Spotlight—from page 95 


upon the particular facts disclosed 
by the record.” + Furthermore, in 
Chicago Board of Trade v. Umited 
States, 246 U.S. 231, 238 (1918), 
the Supreme Court stated : 

“The history of the restraint, the 
evil believed to exist, the reason for 
adopting the particular remedy, the 
purpose or end sought to be attained, 
are all relevant facts.” 

In my opinion, the outstanding 
case in which the Supreme Court 
clearly enunciated this policy was 
Appalachian Coals, Inc. v. United 
States, 288 U.S. 344 (1933). There, 
the defendants contended that the 
primary purpose of the formation of 
the selling agency was to increase the 
sale, and thus the production, of 
Appalachian coal through better 
methods of distribution, intensive 
advertising and research; to achieve 
economies in marketing; and to 
eliminate abnormal, deceptive, and 
destructive trade practices. Through- 
out the opinion, the Court took cog- 
nizance of the “unprofitable condi- 
tion” of the industry, and stated that 
the evidence therein required the 
following conclusion : 





Summer time is picture time, 
when mountains and seashore, family 
and friends become subjects for ama- 
teur and professional photographers. 


CAMERA FLOATERS 


can be adapted to the specific re- 
quirements of every “shutter-bug.” 
The photographic supply stores in 
your community can give you many 
leads on prospective customers. 
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“The fact that the correction of 
abuses may tend to stabilize a busi- 
ness, or to produce fairer price 
levels, does not mean that the abuses 
should go uncorrected or that co- 
operative endeavor to correct them 
necessarily constitutes an unreason- 
able restraint of trade.” 


A Part of a Whole 


But although we may find one or 
more Supreme Court decisions 
which appear to sustain a particular 
practice, we must remember that 
what might appear to fall squarely 
within the limits of legality under a 
previous Supreme Court decision 
may later be condemned because it 
is but a part, although a lawful part, 
of an illegal whole. 


It may generally be said that a 
trade association may regulate the 
conduct of its members. However, 
in so doing, it must be careful not 
to restrain their necessary freedom 
of action. At the same time, it must 
be exceedingly careful as to the man- 
ner in which it attempts to regulate 
the conduct of its members. The 
trade association official, with the 
assistance of its counsel, should be 
able to distinguish between a regu- 
lation of trade and a restraint or a 
restriction of trade. The Supreme 
Court of the United States, in its 
decisions, has labored to make this 
distinction plain to the general pub- 
lic. Consequently, the question 
which an industry member must 
ask, and necessarily must answer, 
prior to entering into an agreement 
with fellow members of his industry, 
is whether or not the proposed action 
will make each of them a more use- 
ful, better informed, more capable, 
and yet still free unit, in their in- 
dustry, or whether their actions de- 
prive or lessen the individual’s free- 
dom of expression of judgment and 
effort. 


Restrictive Admission 


The third question which I will 
attempt to answer is: “Are the risks 
assumed by one joining an industry 
trade association increased when the 
trade association has restrictive ad- 
mission standards ?” 

There is no question in my mind 
hut that restrictive admission stand- 
ards increase whatever risks one 


necessarily assumes upon joining a 
trade association. As _ previously 
stated, members of a trade associa- 
tion are members in such association 
by agreement. Not all agreements 
are unlawful under the Sherman Act 
but it must be borne in mind that the 
Act was specifically intended to pro- 
hibit independent business from be- 
coming “‘associates” in a common 
plan which is bound to reduce their 
competitor’s opportunity to buy or 
sell the things in which the groups 
compete. 

One of the earliest complaints 
directed by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission against restrictive admission 
practices of an association was that 
directed against National Harness 
Manufacturers Association. In that 
case, the Circuit Court upheld an 
order of the Commission which pro- 
vided, among other things, that the 
respondents refrain from: 

“(b) Using any scheme whereby 
the active membership of the Har- 
ness Manufacturers Association con- 
certed to favor with or confine their 
patronage to manufacturers and 
jobbers comprising the associate 
membership of that  associa- 
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The findings of the Commission 
upon which that part of the order 
was predicated were that the asso- 
ciation had refused the privilege of 
associate membership to accessory 
manufacturers and jobbers who sold 
to mail order houses, and had estab- 
lished an associate membership re- 
stricted to manufacturers and job- 
bers who did not sell to mail order 
houses. 


Medical Association Suit 


In the government’s suit against 
the American Medical Association * 
the indictment alleged a conspiracy 
against the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, the Medical Society of the 
District of Columbia, and certain 
other defendants, in violation of Sec- 
tion 3 of the Sherman Act. The con- 
spiracy had, as its background, the 
long continued policy of opposition 
on the part of the American Medi- 
cal Association to risk-sharing plans 
for medical and surgical services, 
growing out of the fear of its mem- 
bers of the business competition con- 
nected with that type of organiza- 
tion. It had as its general purpose, 
the restraining of doctors in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in the pursuit of 
their calling ; the restraining of hos- 
pitals in the District of Columbia in 
the operation of their business ; and 
the destruction of Group Health 
Association which was organized for 
the purpose of providing medical 
hospital care and surgical care to in- 
dividuals on a risk-sharing pre-pay- 
ment basis. 

Through enforcement of their 
rules of ethics, and the consequent 
expulsion of practicing member doc- 
tors from membership in any of the 
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defendant associations, such expelled 
members were deprived of the value 
of consultations with other members, 
purportedly in good standing, of the 
defendant associations. 

The Court found, among other 
things, that the power of the defend- 
ants to impose restraints, under its 
membership rules, upon physicians 
affiliated with Group Health Asso- 
ciation through threat of expulsion, 
or actual expulsion, was in violation 
of Section 3 of the Sherman Act 
as an umreasonable restraint of 
trade. 

Although one of the aspects of 
conspiracy in that case was the ex- 
pulsion from membership in the re- 
spective defendant associations of 
those members who accepted em- 
ployment with Group Health, it 
necessarily follows that a physician 
who had not been a member of the 
American Medical Association or 
one of its constituent societies, but 
who was employed by Group Health 
Association, would not be admitted 
into membership. 


Increase of Risk 


Summing up my thoughts on this 
last question, I would say that re- 
strictive admission standards of 
trade associations increase the risks 
normally taken by industry members 
who join trade associations. It 
would therefore be wise to open 
trade associations to all businessmen 
engaged in the same line of endeavor. 

I, personally, believe in trade asso- 
ciations, and that, assuming their 
purposes to be legitimate, and the 
means of achievement thereof to be 
likewise, trade associations should 
be released from any prejudices in- 


curred by 
precedents. 


historical or hysterical 


1 Maple Flooring Manufacturers Assoctation, 
et al. v. United States, 268 U.S. 563, 579 (1925) 


2 National Harness Mfr 
eral Trade Commission, 
1920). 


et al. v. Fed 
705 (6th Cir 


4ssn., 
268 F. 


3 American Medical Ass'n 
519 (1934). (For earlier case as to sufficiency of 
the indictment, see U. S. v. American Medical 
dssn., 110 F. 2d 703 (1940), Cert. denied June 3, 
1940.) 


U. S., 317 US. 


REVISED LIABILITY RATES 


REVISED RATES for physicians’, 
surgeons’ and dentists’ professional 
liability insurance filed in the State 
of Washington by the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters 
became effective June 14. Rates are 
increased for the physicians, sur- 
geons and dentists classifications. 
The charge for partnership liability 
revised from one-half to one- 
third of the per person rate for each 
individual comprising the partner- 
ship. Charges for the employed phy- 
sicians, employed surgeons and em- 
ployed dentists classifications are 
revised from one-half to one-third 
of the rates for these respective 
classifications. 


is 


Revised bodily injury liability 
rates for manufacturers’ and con- 
tractors’ liability and owners’, land- 
lords’ and tenants’ liability area and 
frontage classifications filed by the 
Mutual Insurance Rating Bureau in 
Florida were approved effective 
May 31. On a statewide basis M. & 
C. rates are reduced an average of 
1.1% and O. L. and T. rates in- 
creased an average of 26.9%. 
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HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


Aetna (Fire) Group: William B. Lloyd, 
Jr. has been appointed special agent in 
Miss. with headquarters in the Jackson 
office. 

Special agent Allen O. Sellars has been 
transferred from Virginia to Arkansas with 
headquarters at Fayetteville. 


Airker: A new office has been opened in 
Atlanta, Ga., located at 229 Central Ave., 
Hwy. 41, and wili be under the manage 
ment of Larry Tighe. 


Allstate: A new district claim and service 
office has been opened in Greensboro, N. C. 
located at 1805 Pembroke Road, under 
the management of George M. Lilly. 


America Fore Group: J /iomas IW. Booth, 
formerly with the Federal Bureau of In 
vestigation, has been appointed assistant 
general adjuster at the head office loss 
department, 80 Maiden Lane, New York 
City. 


American Health Ins. Corp.: Ne/son Wax, 
formerly connected with the motion pic- 
ture industry, has been appointed manager 
at the new branch office in Philadelphia 
located at 2038 South 15th Street. 


American Ins. Group: Raymond L. Gock 
ley has been appointed special agent for 
the western Washington territory with 
headquarters in the Dexter-Horton Build- 
ing, Seattle. 

A Canadian Department has 
opened, located at 25 Adelaide 
Toronto, under the management of Addam 
McBride. A Quebec branch office has been 
opened at 215 St. James Street, West, 
Montreal, under the management of More- 
ton J. Fitzhardinge. 


been 
Street, 


American International 
A New Orleans branch of this firm has 
been appointed general agent for the 
world wide insurance facilities of fourteen 
leading American stock insurance com- 
panies and general agent for ocean marine 
for six insurance companies. 


Underwriters: 


American Surety Company: J/iomas J. 
Cleland has been appointed special agent 
at the Chicago branch office. 

Harry F. Bott has been appointed man- 
ager of the contract department, and 
Robert W. Reynolds has been appointed 
special agent at Washington, D. C. 


Appleton and Cox: Thomas J. Mooney 
has been appointed state agent in charge 
of the Newark Branch office of this firm 
of brokers. 


Atlantic Cos.: Donald H. Chadwick has 
been appointed reinsurance secretary, and 
Edgar E. Isaacs has been appointed casu- 
alty secretary. 
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Robert JT. O'Rourke, formerly inland 
marine manager in St. Louis, has been 
appointed manager of the St. Louis office. 


Boston and Old Colony: /. Morgan 
Heussler has been appointed special agent 
at the Rochester, N. Y. branch office. 
John H. Cleary, Jr. has been appointed 
manager of the cargo department 


Camden Fire Ins. Ass'n: Marion L. Ross 
has been appointed special agent to assist 
state agent Herbert A. Elkin in the south- 
ern part of Illinois and in Missouri. 


Central Mutual: Robert F. Becker has 
been appointed special agent for suburban 
New York and Long Island. 


Cimarron: The following special agent 
appointments have been announced: 
Ralph Hutton, formerly with Iowa Home 
Mutual Casualty Co., Utah; Dee Mann, 
formerly with the America Fore Group, 
Eastern Kansas; and Pete Simmons, Ne- 
braska. 

Ihe K. B. Marlett Ins. Agency of Pa- 
ducah and the Jack Spurlin Agency of 
Louisville have been appointed general 
agents in the western and eastern sections 
of Kentucky, respectively. 


Continental Casualty: Walter Goodman, 
manager of the health and welfare plans 
department, has been named division sales 
manager. 

L. P. Gillespie, formerly administrative 
assistant to the superintendent of the sales 
division, has been promoted to assistant 
superintendent. 





Federal Judge, age 41, gradu- 
ate Williams and Harvard Law, 
former State Insurance Com- 
missioner, desires to return to 
private business and associate 
himself with life, fire or casualty 
company in legal department. 
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Thomas H. Armbrust,’ midwestern re- 
gional service manager, has been ap- 
pointed service manager. 

John T. Eason, manager of the accident 
and health office in South Bend, Ind., has 
been promoted to midwestern regional 
service manager. 

Walrath Dinsmoor has been transferred 
to the group sales department and John 
Wilson has been transferred to the home 
office to operate a service unit. 

E. Michael Marcus, former home office 
service representative, has been named 
eastern regional sales manager, and 
Thomas E. Zetkov, manager of the statu 
tory disability plans, has been promoted to 
operational manager for the eastern terri- 
tory. 


Employers’ Group: George R. Ross, for- 
merly of the Standard Accident Ins. Co., 
has been appointed bond manager of the 
Michigan department with headquarters 
at 1326 Lafayette Building, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 

Thurston E. von der Tann has been ap- 
pointed special agent for the Harrisburg, 
Pa. branch. 


Fidelity and Deposit: Charles W. Wirth 
has been promoted from associate man- 
ager to manager of the Boston office. 

Roy E. Julie, Jr., formerly assistant man- 
ager of the Richmond, Va. office, has been 
appointed to the same post at Baltimore. 

F. Hugh Wiley, assistant manager, Spo- 
kane has been transferred to Denver. 

Edwin L. Worthington has been pro- 
moted from special agent, Baltimore, to 
assistant manager, Omaha. 

Special agent Raymond E. Pierce has 
been transferred from Memphis to Boston, 
and John F. Dezell has been appointed a 
special agent in Cleveland. 


Fireman's Fund Group: Russell W. 
Hawkes and Leo J. Troy have been ap- 
pointed fire special agents in Long Island, 
N. Y. and metropolitan Boston and Rhode 
Island, respectively. 

William P. O’Neil has been appointed 
special agent in the New York Metropoli- 
tan department. 

Lowell V. Ashby has been appointed 
marine special agent in the Sacramento 
Valley territory. 

A new branch office has been opened at 
the home office location in San Francisco 
under the management of Stuart D. 
Menist. Armand E. Michetti will be super- 
intendent of the fire underwriting unit and 
inland marine will be under the super- 
vision of A. R. Thomson, Jr. Special agents 
assigned to this branch are George Freese, 
John Mulcahy, George B. Frankforter and 
I. A. Bifigo. 


(Continued on the next page) 








Home Office and Field 
Appointments—Continued 


General Accident Group: Charles R. Eby, 
formerly of Manufacturers Casualty Co., 
has been appointed manager of the Minne- 
sota branch office in Minneapolis replacing 
Robert E. Jones, resigned. 


Great American: John J. Sheehy has been 
appointed special agent to assist Fred R. 
Lehrmann in the supervision of Eastern 
Pennsylvania. 

Charles W. Smith has been appointed 
special agent in Dallas, Texas. 


Great American Group: Rodger D. Bill- 
ings has been appointed manager of the 
Pacific department succeeding Herbert Ry- 
man, retired 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity: F. C. 


fackson, superintendent of agencies, has 


been appointed assistant manager of the 
Pittsburgh branch office. 

David J. Dunbabin, Jr. has been ap- 
pointed city special agent in Seattle, Wash. 


Home: Frank J. Welch, manager of the 
loss and claim department in Dallas, has 
been transferred to the head office in New 
York as an assistant general adjuster. 
Albert W. Holland, recently elected an 
assistant secretary, has been transferred to 
the Pacific Coast regional office in connec 
tion with the marine department. 
Fernand Baruch, marine supervisor at 
the Baltimore office, has been transferred 
to the head office as manager of the metro 
politan and suburban marine department. 


Johnson and Higgins: Richard I. Purnell, 
Donald H. Reese and Morris S. Emory 
have been elected vice-presidents. 

L. Barton Cannell, John J. O’Brien, John 
E. Murphy and David M. Watts have been 
elected assistant vice-presidents. 
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AMERICAN TITLE 


and 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


EQUITY GENERAL INSURANCE CO. 


BALOISE FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Miami, Florida 


John O. Cole, formerly with Despard 
and Co., has joined this firm as an account 
executive. 


London Assurance: James W. Sherwood 
has been appointed claims manager of 
this company and its affiliate, The Man- 
hattan Fire and Marine Ins. Co. 

William G. Paddock has been appointed 
claims superintendent. 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty: Edward 
N. McCully, formerly in the diplomatic 
service of the United States, has joined 
this company and its affiliates, the Kemper 
companies, as an investment analyst. 


Manufacturers and Merchants Indem- 
nity: Raymond B. Duguid, formerly of the 
American Mutual Liability Ins. Co., has 
been appointed assistant secretary and 
sales manager. 


MFA Mutual: Howard B. Lang, Jr., for 
merly head of the claims department, has 
been appointed vice-president in charge 
of claims. 


Mutual Service Cos.: James F. Torres, 
assistant claims attorney, has been pro 
moted to director of advertising and pub- 
licity. 


National Accident and Health: Robert 
E. Ambrose has been appointed agency 
secretary for the commercial accident and 
health and life departments. 


National Casualty: Alan W. Sturm, tor- 
merly of the Inter-Ocean Ins. Co., has 
been appointed supervisor of group pro- 
duction. 


Nat'l of Hartford Group: W. D. Voorhees 
has been appointed state agent for Ken- 
tucky succeeding Earl M. Stauffer, resigned. 


National Indemnity: The W. A. Schick 
edanz Agency has been appointed super- 
visory general agent for the state of Illinois 
for long haul truck insurance and special 
liability lines. 


New Zealand: Richard B. Masters has 
been appointed manager for this company 
and its affiliates, The South British Ins. 
Co., Ltd. and The Baloise Marine Ins. Co., 
Ltd., in the United States, Alaska, and 
Hawaii. 

A new office has been opened in Oak 
land, Calif. at the Insurance Building, 
Room 311, 1404 Franklin St. 

Special agent Robert A. Pfeifer will now 
have his headquarters in Oakland. 


Northwestern Mutual Fire: James M. 
Battle, southern district manager, will as- 
sume enlarged executive responsibilities at 
the home office in Seattle. 

Geoffrey Christian, currently manager of 
the eastern division will in addition be 
manager of the southern division. 

H. O. McPherson, manager of the north- 
ern California department, will assume 
supervisory duties as assistant manager 
of the western division. J. P. Elder has 
been appointed assistant manager under 
Mr. McPherson. 

Peyton J. Brown, presently heading the 
eastern department has been assigned the 
position of manager of the southeastern 
department. H. A. Orders will replace 
Mr. Brown as eastern department manager. 

Earl Hatfield has been appointed claim 
manager of the eastern department. 
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Pearl Assurance: Alfred H. Gaffney has 
been appointed manager of the metropoli- 
tan department, New York City. 


Providence Washington: John J. Curtin, 
formerly of the America Fore Group, has 
been appointed manager of the Pacific 
Coast operation, succeeding Charles E. 
Currey, resigned. 


St. Paul Fire and Marine: The general 
agency of George A. Rapp and Co. has 
been purchased and will be operated at 
the “Geo. A. Rapp Department.” George 
A. Rapp is manager, Edmund G. Heller, 
assistant manager, Walter A. Williams, 
office manager and Edward R. Rossi, 
special agent. 

Bernard W. Gaul has been appointed 
special agent in the bond department at 
Detroit. 


Security-Connecticut Cos.: Special agent 
Kingdon V. Jackson succeeds state agent 
Kenneth W. Barnard, retired, as agent for 
Western Conn. Richard L. Jones replaces 
Mr. Jones in New Haven County. 


Standard Accident: Schuyler R. Adams 
and Louis W. Reichle have been made 
assistant managers of the casualty under- 
writing department at the home office. 


Travelers: Harold A. Tucker has been 
appointed assistant manager, casualty, fi- 
delity and surety, at New Orleans and 
Charles E. Moorefield, casui.lty, surety and 
fidelity and Wallace P. Williams, fidelity 
and surety, at Richmond, Va. 

The following field supervisors have been 
appointed: Robert Ahern, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Joseph Slinger, Jr., Toledo, O.; Page 
Lampkin, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Judd J. 
Corbett and Ronald V. Henegan, Houston; 
Thomas A. Watson, Milwaukee; Oscar 
Casper, Syracuse, N. Y.; Arthur R. Van, 
Orsdale, Fla.; Gerard P. Dunn, Brooklyn; 
Robert D. Reasonvoer, and John C. Gel- 
latly, Dallas; Robert R. Moodey, James A. 
Thobe and Walter J. Shudde, Jr., Los 
Angeles; Thomas L. Million, Indianapolis; 
Ray E. Marcus, Louisville; Roy A. Hoising- 
ton, Jr., Kansas City; James G. Rowan, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Dick M. Hock, Omaha; Wyatt 
B. Pringle, Charlotte, N. C.; John M. Rol- 
low, Little Rock, Ark.; Norman I. Aronson 
and Richard L. Jeatran, Minneapolis; 
Harry L. Higgins, unassigned; Charles W. 
Kemp, Philadelphia, Pa. and Gerald E. 
Pepin, Syracuse, N. Y. 


United Pacific: Chester F. Hill has been 
elected vice-president and is in charge of 
organizing the northwest fire and inland 
marine operations. 


Weissman and Weissman: This firm of 
insurance brokers has moved to new quar- 
ters at 55 John Street, New York City. 


Western Fire and Indemnity: Jim St. 
Clair, formerly owner of the Levelland 
Agency, has joined this company as agency 
director. 


ASS’N NOTES 


Ass'n of Claim Men of Toledo, Ohio: 
The following have been electea officers 
for the coming year: president, Frank 
Rich; vice-president, Fred Grau; secretary, 
John T. Rossler; and treasurer, Howard 
Bevington. 
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General Adjustment Bureau: The fol- 
lowing officers were elected at the annual 
meeting: president, John R. Cooney 
(Loyalty Ins. Group); vice-presidents, Clin- 
ton L. Allen (Aetna Ins. Co.) and Kenneth 
E. Black (Home Ins. Co.); directors, H. B. 
Collamore (Nat'l Fire Ins. Co.) and Clarke 
Smith. At the same meeting George W. 
Lilly, who hau been vice-president and 
general manager, was elected executive 
vice-president; Philip M. Winchester suc- 
ceeds Mr. Lilly as general manager; and 
the following executive officers were re- 
elected: W. E. Hill, secretary; R. H. Sifrit, 
treasurer and Eli Berger, assistant secre- 
tary. 

W. Dabney Venable, who had been ex- 
ecutive assistant in the eastern department, 
was transferred to the national office in 
the same capacity, and Earl F. Leach, also 


an executive assistant, was named assistant 
general manager of the eastern depart- 
ment. 

The southern portion of Middlesex 
County, Conn., heretofore covered by the 
Hartford branch, will now be serviced by 
the New Haven office. 

William A. Stetter has been appointed 
manager of the Brooklyn, N. Y. office and 
Leo L. Kling, Jr. succeeds Mr. Stetter as 
manager of the Jackson Heights branch. 
John F. Rooney succeeds Mr. Kling as 
manager of the Wheeling, W. Va. branch. 

A new branch office has been opened at 
Moses Lake, Washington located at 310 
Division Street, and will be under the 
management of Robert A. Forrest. 
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Association Notes—Continued 


Ins. Co. Education Directors Society: 
John M. Breen was elected president at 
the annual meeting. Other elected officers 
are: first vice-president, Lewis V. Irvine 
(Travelers); second vice-president, M. J. 
Pierce (Standard Accident); re-elected secre- 
tary, Frank D. Eubank (Royal-Liverpool 
Group) and re-elected treasurer, George W. 
Tisdale (Commercial Union Assurance). 


Inter-Regional Ins. Conference: Jar! T. 
Sorensen, formerly of the Ins. Co. of North 
America, has been appointed assistant 
manager. 


Marine Office of America: A new Cana- 
dian office has been opened at 111 Rich- 
mond Street West, Toronto under the 
management of John A. Potts. 


Michigan Actuarial Society: At the an- 
nual meeting the following officers were 
elected: president, Ralph E. Olson (Federal 
Life & Casualty Co.); vice-president, John 
J. Schonenberg, Jr. (Michigan Hospital 
Service); treasurer, Fred W. Hamm (City 
of Detroit Retirement Systems) and secre- 
tary, Ernest R. Porter (Detroit Mutual 
Ins. Co.). 


Midwest Statistical Service: The follow- 
ing officers were elected for the year 
1954-55: president, C. E. Wilcox (Ameri- 
can States Ins. Co.); vice-presiaents, §. H. 
Glessner (Buckeye Union Casualty Co.), 
H. H. Rhein (Automobile Club Inter-In- 
surance Exchange), N. L. Vermillion (Farm 
Bureau Mutual Ins. Co. of Mich.), Ward 
Wright (Farm Bureau Mutual Ins. Co.); 
secretary, E. A. Hayes (Central States Mu- 
tual Ins. Ass’n) and treasurer, L. A. Trunck 
(Western States Mutual Auto. Ins. Co.). 

S. Alexander Bell was reappointed man- 
ager. 


Nat'l Ass'n of Ins. Agents: Donald W. 
Perin has resigned as assistant secretary 


and treasurer to join the agency firm of 
W. A. Alexander & Co., Chicago. 


National Ass'n of Ins. Commissioners: 
Commissioner Donald Knowlton of New 
Hampshire has been elected president. 
Superintendent C. Lawrence Leggett of 
Missouri was elected vice-president and 
Commissioner George A. Bowles of Vir- 
ginia continues as secretary-treasurer. 


Nat'l Fire Protective Ass'n: 7. Seddon 
Duke (Star Sprinkler Corp.) was elected 
president at the annual meeting. The fol- 
lowing other officers were elected: John 
A. Neale (Nat'l Board of Fire Under- 
writers), first vice-president; second vice- 
president, Chief Henry G. Thomas (Hart- 
ford, Conn. Fire Dept.); secretary-treasurer, 
Hovey T. Freeman (Manufacturers Mutual 
Fire Ins. Co.) and chairman of the board 
of directors, Richard E. Vernor (Western 
Actuarial Bureau). 

The following were elected for three 
years to the board of directors: A. L. 
Brown (Factory Mutual Engineering Div.); 
Franklin R. Fetherson (Liquefied Petro- 
leum Gas Ass’n; J. Sharp Queener (E. I. 
duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc.) and 
Roger H. Wingate (Liberty Mutual Fire 
Ins. Co.). 

E. Kenneth Clarke (Johns Manville 
Corp.) and Elmer F. Reske (Cook County 
Inspection Bureau) were elected to the 
board for one year terms. 


Nat'l Ins. Service Organization: /. C. 
Hullett has been elected chairman of the 
executive committee. Other officers elected 
are: J. L. Erhardt, vice-chairman; P. J. 
Priore, treasurer and H. F. Perlet, re- 
elected secretary. 


Society of Chartered Property and Cas- 
ualty Underwriters: Robert M. Morse has 
been appointed to the newly created post 
of executive secretary. The appointment 
has been made possible by a joint arrange- 
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ment with the American Institute for 
Property and Liability Underwriters 
whereby Mr. Morse will apportion his 
time between the two organizations. 


Society of Fire Protection Engineers: 
At the annual meeting the following of- 
ficers were elected: John A. Neale (Nat'l 
Board of Fire Underwriters), president; 
Elmer F. Reske (Cook County Inspection 
Bureau, IIl.), first vice-president; William 
G. Schultz (Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co.), 
second vice-president, and Robert S. Moul 
ton (Nat'l Fire Protection Ass’n), secretary- 
treasurer. 

Special Libraries Ass'n (Insurance Divi- 
sion): Ruby Church, librarian of the Ins. 
Society of New York, New York City, 
has been elected chairman at the recent 
annual convention. Vice-chairman is Ruth 
Vielander, librarian of Lumberman’s Mu- 
tual and secretary is Marguerite McLean, 
librarian of New World Life. 


Underwriter's Ass'n of the Middle De- 
partment: The members of this associa- 
tion voted to dissolve at the recent meeting 
held in Bedford Springs. The organization 
had been in existence for seventy-one 
years, but has not been active since 1932. 


Virginia Ass'n of Ins. Agents: The follow- 
ing officers were elected at the annual 
meeting: president, Albert E. Cox; vice 
president, Edwin J. Morgan; secretary 
treasurer, Giles M. Robertson and J. Victor 
Arthur, Sr., state national director. 


ADVISORY BODY 
DISSOLVED 


THE Atrirep LINEs Association 
has been dissolved and its advisory 
functions transferred to the Inter- 
Regional Insurance Conference. 
The association, which was formed 
in 1947, acted as a nationwide ad- 
visory body on such lines as sprink- 
ler leakage, explosion, riot and mali- 
cious mischief, etc. 


CROP INSURANCE 


THE OPERATIONS of the Federal 
Crop Insurance Corporation may be 
continued on a larger scale than had 
been anticipated. The Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee voted to 
make available $500,000 more in 
funds for the payment of commis- 
sions on such coverage than the Ad- 
ministration had asked for and the 
House had voted. The Senate ap- 
proved its committee’s action and 
little or no opposition is expected 
from the House at a conference on 
the Agriculture Department’s ap- 
propriation. An industry committee 
recently reported that the under- 
writing of this coverage by private 
carriers is feasible. 
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ALLSTATE Insurance Company 


Skokie, Illinois 


Filings Approved 


The Colorado Insurance Department has approved 
the fire insurance filing of this company, which is ap- 
proximately 20% under bureau rates. Initially, the 
company will confine its writing to homes and residential 
dwellings housing up to four families. It will insure 
household contents and personal property in buildings 
housing up to twenty families. A filing of the company 
similar to the one made in Colorado has also been ap- 
proved in Michigan. In the latter state opposition had 
been met from the Michigan Association of Insurance 
Agents. 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE Insurance Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Stock Dividend Declared 


The Board of Directors has declared a 20% stock divi- 
dend payable on or about July 27 to stockholders of 
record July 12. This will increase the company’s capital 
from $2,500,000 to $3,000,000. A quarterly cash divi- 
dend of $.50 per share has also been declared payable 
September 1 to stockholders of record August 15. 


AMERICAN LIBERTY Insurance Company 


Birmingham, Alabama 
Smith, V. P. & Treas. 

William A. F. Smith has been elected to the position 
of vice president and treasurer. Mr. Smith was formerly 
resident manager of the Philadelphia office of Joseph 


Froggatt and Company. 
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BOSTON Insurance Company 
OLD COLONY Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
New Company Planned 


These companies are reportedly planning the organi- 
zation of a new multiple line insurance company to be 
called the Boston Indemnity Insurance Company. It is 
to be a multiple line carrier operating on an agency basis 
with certain innovations planned to reduce the cost 
differential between direct writers and agency com- 
panies. No details are as yet available, but management 
emphasizes that it will do nothing which in any way 
hurts the American agency system or which agents think 
will hurt that system. 


GENERAL AMERICAN Casualty Company 


San Antonio, Texas 


Suspends Certificate 

Insurance Commissioner Garland Smith has sus- 
pended this company’s certificate and requested the 
attorney general to file receivership proceedings against 
the company. There is an alleged estimated deficit of 
$1 million. Outstanding agents’ balances are estimated 
at $843,000. 


GENERAL Reinsurance Corporation 
New York, New York 


Stock Dividend Declared 


A 20% stock dividend was paid by the corporation 
June 30 to stockholders of record June 21. One share 
of stock was issued for each five shares outstanding thus 
increasing the number of shares from 550,000 to 660,- 
000. Also a quarterly cash dividend of $.45 was paid 
June 30 on the larger number of shares. 
quarterly dividends had been $.40 per share. 


Previous 
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INSURANCE COMPANY of North America 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


New Broad Policy Filed 


A combination policy covering dwellings and their 
contents for all risks with very few exceptions has been 
filed in the New England states by this company. The 
filing, which has already been approved in Vermont, is 
limited to owner-occupied single dwelling risks with a 
value of at least $25,000 which will be strictly selected. 
The policy is on a valued basis and includes a $50 de- 
ductible. 


INTER-OCEAN Reinsurance Company 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Official Changes 


Roy E. Curray, formerly president, has been elected 
chairman of the board, Karl P. Blaise advanced from 
vice president and secretary to president, and Everett 
Obrecht named vice president and secretary. The com- 
pany’s New York City office was closed June 30, and 
Donald R. MacKay, who had been in charge, moved to 
the home office. 


INTERSTATE Indemnity Company 


Los Angeles, California 
Unsatisfied Judgment Coverage 


The latest development in the introduction of cov- 
erage for unsatisfied judgments is the announcement 
by this company that it will make such protection 
available without cost to policyholders. The coverage 
for $5/10,000 limits will be attached by endorsement 
to all new policies issued after July 1 and will also 
apply to all policies written after June 15. It covers 
the named insured, the spouse and minor children 
while in most land vehicles as well as when they are 
pedestrians. 


NATIONAL SURETY Corporation 
New York, New York 


Recapitalization 


The par value of National Surety Corporation stock 
has been increased from $10 to $100 per share and the 
number of outstanding shares reduced from 750,000 to 
20,000 to place capital at $2,000,000 and transfer $5,- 
500,000 to surplus. Fireman’s Fund Insurance Com- 
pany, which purchased National Surety last January, 
has contributed $3,000,000 to the surplus of National 
Surety thereby bringing its capital structure to over 
$21,000,000. National Surety anticipated entering the 
fire insurance business early this month. 
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MICHIGAN MILLERS Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Lansing, Michigan 


New Director 


B. L. Hewett, vice president and agency supervisor, 
has been elected a director replacing A. D. Baker, de- 
ceased. 


THE NEW AMSTERDAM Casualty Company 
UNITED STATES Casualty Company 


New York, New York 
Enter Marine Field 


The New Amsterdam Casualty Company and its sub- 
sidiary the United States Casualty Company have ap- 
pointed Appleton & Cox, Inc. managers of the marine 
and inland marine departments of the companies, effec- 
tive July 1, 1954. This marks the entrance of the com- 
panies into the marine field. 


PACIFIC INDEMNITY Company 


Los Angeles, California 
Unsatisfied Judgment Coverage 
This company began writing unsatisfied judgment 


coverage by means of an endorsement to its automobile 
bodily injury liability policy in California on June 1. 


The endorsement will be offered in other states at a later | 


date. Written for limits of $5/10,000, coverage under 
the endorsement extends to the insured, spouse and 
minor members of the named insured’s household while 
riding in an automobile or while a pedestrian. The an- 
nual rate is $6.50 for each automobile insured. 


PHOENIX Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Stock Dividend Recommended 


The directors of this company will recommend a 
334%4% stock dividend to the stockholders at a special 
meeting scheduled for August 2. The dividend would 
be one share of new stock for each three shares held, 
payable October 15 to stockholders of record September 
10 and would increase the capital stock of the company 
from $71% million to $10 million. The new stock would | 
not participate in the regular quarterly cash dividend 
to be declared October 1. John A. North, president, 
has also announced the intention of putting the in- | 
creased capital on a $.75 quarterly dividend basis, 
which is equivalent to a $1.00 dividend on the old | 
number of shares, compared with the present $.85 rate. | 
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RECIPROCAL MANAGERS, Inc. 


Associated Reciprocal Exchanges 
Port Chester, New York 


New Treasurer 


Kenneth R. B. Smith has been elected treasurer of 
Reciprocal Managers, Inc., attorney-in-fact and man- 
ager of the Associated Reciprocal Exchanges. Mr. 
Smith served as assistant to the recently deceased Alfred 
Knudsen. 


SECURED CASUALTY Insurance Company 


_SECURED FIRE AND MARINE Insurance 


Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Merger Effected 


The Secured Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


'and the Secured Casualty Insurance Company were 


merged effective April 30, 1954. The name of the sur- 
viving company was amended to the Secured Insurance 
Company. 

(Continued on page 119) 
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accident and health 
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Look to Amico for the best facilities for accident and health lines, hud P 
from individual accident and sickness policies, through family polio Vidua] 


expense, to comprehensive group plans, including new Groupac— ACcip 








the group insurance plan for employers of from 10 to 24 persons. 


Amico’s accident and health premiums rank third in the company’s 
total pfemium volume. 


If you would like to represent AMICO for accident and health lines, 
write the Accident and Health department, Sheridan Road at Law- 
rence Avenue, Chicago 40. 
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STATE FARM MUTUAL Automobile Insurance 


Company, Bloomington, Illinois ge 
Executive Appointments 


Adali H. Rust, for many years executive vice presi- sails 


dent and treasurer, has been elected president to suc- 

ceed the late R. P. Mecherle. Since for several years FIRE & EXT 

he has held the post of chairman of the board of both the ENDED COVERAGE 
State Farm Life Insurance Company and the State 

Farm Fire and Casualty Company, he is now the chief 

executive officer of each of the three companies in the 

State Farm Insurance Group. 


WESTERN MUTUAL Insurance Company 


Des Moines, lowa 


Unsatisfied Judgment Endorsement 


An unsatisfied judgment endorsement developed by 
this company has been approved by the Iowa Insurance 
Department. The form provides coverage for property 
damage as well as bodily injury and will be sold for 
$5 for limits of $5/10/1,000 and $7.50 for limits of 
$10/20/2,000. The company is now licensed in eleven 
states. 
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Part I—Insurance Principles and Practices ......) May 33, June &9 
2art I[I—Insurance Principles and Practices ...........+.. July 74 
Contract Bond Production —Jamesx MM. iMenderson ..... otheege Feb, 43 


Fieldian or Mouse— i. Gordon brace: 
Foreign Fire Insurancee— Fk. AL G. Manton ............ 
Good Selling tas Three Legs—Dovglas Laird e 
How 1 Uandle Competition—Abe Diamond .........60.60000+May ¢ 
ps ee Cee. OU OES 5 eons dn cccectcccccnsseeeesee 

ft Moght tave Been—Regene FL Gallagher 


Nationwide Marine Definition—P. S. MOS cncsnctacesavews June 25 
No Baxsy Rond—Millard Bennett... ccc cece cececcccesce osssemer Ge 
One Call Won't Tell Atl—John Trytten oo. .c0. cece ce eeee Pe ae 
The Opportunity to Recoup—Guy T. Warfield ... ----Apr. 53 


Coenen cof there Mertths ..cccrcccccccccccccccccccsccccveces eoee 
Casualty Pedi aw's cand bebnacig keds 5 caesculeesiess ees eess tae Feb, 65 
Survey of Insurance — acts --Mar. 121 





ee eC CE RE ARNE «onc cccccciesesceceeund ooss ee, 340 
Avenev Necounting ond Bookkeeping ..............68. smny 021 
SNE MINNIE osoish0aignn0.50s0000eiesssecee es June 7 July 101 
Tins on Vaeht Safety George I, Ramsden, dre cccccceess lay 2 
Sales Slants from Other Fields (monthly) ...............0.- can 28 











Sel'ing Parade, The—Charles B. Roth ......+++++- . July 47 

Seliing Tips from the Ilome Office (monthly) . ‘July 107 

Today's Competition—Juseph F. Morrison ... osoces Uy ae 

Underwriting Judgment—Arthur D. Cronin .......e0ee eee ees July 17 
MISCELLANEOUS 

A. & H. Developments (monthly) 

Best's Stock IMGST ..cccccccccssece 

Building Cost Imex ...cccccoscccccccccsccsceccccccenvece 

Company Developments 

Comventions ANCA ....ccccccccccccccccccccvccecccsseseveces 

Fire LGGGON, MAGMTBLY occ cc ccwccccccccccveceteccsosoevecececs 

Home Office and Field Appointments ...........-+eeeeeeees Sely iit 

Insurance Stock Quotations (monthly) ............-eeeeeee: July 5 

Motor Vehicle Deaths July £ 

New Publicntions ....ccccsccsee J 


Reports on Companies 








Automobile 
Indiana, New York . 
Ce Se Se Aas *Alaxka, Puerto itico asiadeenade 80 
Saxki ttchewan, Canada ...... ECCT eee Teer. Apr. 154 
N SOMME, VC caconecevonvessccces Vebeesesevesenetousean May 54 
Gal SET RU AGA E TARR TC a SPOOR Cte NEE RRNEN PED OES June 72 
Ariz., Cal'f., Idaho, Me., . “Mont., Nev., Oregon, Utah, Vt., 
Ww ash., wv. 7 Alaska (ita pnbeniweyeeecne sus eee eeddeawe July 85 
Conn., Delaware, SOT aed ls EG; acicaeaddeswnews cruceraned July 100 
Extended Coverage 
PEN concninciene<enee PTT OT ER TO NT Tee Tee May 122 
Louisiana, WUD hi b086060 400s cbse teteddebetsssdaveeannen June 72 
re 
CON. cencdcs sbansSheoeedudsdbenesanenanevawe .-May 122 
Cslif., Pennsylvania iebuedeudsesseseuasersavccaaeaunen June 106 
Liability er than Auto 
Vin., Ma.. 4 Tes Scie Cin, We I Rope scents Feb, 72 
C onn., vine. Minn., Ohio, i'n. Maska 2.00. PPerrrerrr ee 
Ala., Ark., Col., Poel. DD. of C,, Ga., lowa , Me., a 
Mie vd _ Neb, Nev. me. U Ne Mie “<.. XN. 
N. I. Ore., e, C., 8S. D., Tenn., Utah, Vt, Va. WwW Sy 
CNG TING 6 cvsceysvsdccncasssusebeccentTaawoss vusteues Apr. 172 
COR, Cg mie ay. tes EM cant eneaeeGesiesseme nada May 98 
Ariz., Ark., Calif., Colo., Conn., Ga., Idaho, Towa, TIL, Ind., 
Kans, Ry., La, Me. i Maxs., M ch., Minn., Mo., 
Mont.. Nev., N. d., M., , Ore., Penna., S. C, Texas, 
Vinh, Ve. Va. W Tag D. x e: a eee eatin June 110 
Fla., Kansas. ‘Mass., *Minn., Penna., NENG sti ceees anne June 98 
es: WEEE vec osieecnecudacaecee cieeeccnyoeeeeusKen July 109 
Workmen's Compensation ’ 
PORATURER.  606s66060500%00%6 poreuseceesecanenen socceceeBOm F2 


INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED UPON (FROM JAN., 1954) 


All American Casualty Co., Chicago 






Arrowhead Insurance, Los —- 


Dallas Fire and Casualty onteinenntes" . 








ee eee -May 127 (Layman, President) o..ccees -- Jan. 105 (HOW COMQARY) cceccceesssesnss<chy Ee 
Allstate Insurance Co., Skokie, Ill Assovinted =" Exchanges, 

(esters Fire Fekdp ..ccccccccccses Apr. 157 Portehester Eastern Fire and Casualty Insurance Co. 

(Fiten in M chignn) ...cccccccecsdiny 127 (Wright Clee President) .........Mar. 139 Greenville 

(Fire Filing Approved) ........¢ June 131 (New Advisory Committee Mem- (ROW COMPARE) occscccicccocsees May 128 

(Filings Approved) ...........+- July 115 tt Oe eee scsosscmny tie Eeonomy Auto Tnsuranee, cnt 
American Fore Giroup, New York Atlintic Mutual Group, New York (¢ ‘hanes WH? cxcoess « 136 

(Mays Secretary; O'Brien, New (labkert Acddvameed) 2.0. fe eee. Mar. 139 Economy Fire & Casualty, 

DMrector) ...... veeceeeeeeees Mar. 139) 0 Automobile Owners Safety Insurance C 0, (New Name) ........ b. 136 
(New Premium F inancing Kansas City Employer's Group Associates, Boston 
PENI) ccc 0x ccnnsnscaeceuse Apr. 157 (Warns of Unticensed Carriers)..May 127 id ana Machd. hy ox, ) MTCC ee Apr. 157 

American Automobtie, St. Louis EKmplosers Reinsurance, Kunsns City 

(Executive Promotions) ........- Jan. 19% Ralboa Insurance, Los Angeles (Tetintte Succeeds Moorhend) ..3.Jan. 106 

(Stock Dividend Declared) ...... July 115 (layman, President) .........06..dam. 105 het A & UW Facilities) ....Feb. 136 
Americun Bankers Losurance, Miatwd Boston Insurance, Boston Erie Insurance, New York 

(Two New Directors) ........ Mar. 129 (New Directors). soeeeeee Mar. 129 (New Specialty Carrier) ........ June 131 
American Fidelity & Casualty, Rlehmond (Named Man of the Year) seenee June 131 Eureka Casualty Co., Vhitudelphia 

(Stock Fully Subsertbed) oo. ....4 Jun, 105 |, (New Company Planned) ..... we duly 115 (NeW GINGER)... 5 ccrevecece ....Jdune 131 
American Fidelity Group, Richmond jonton Manufacturers Mutual Fire, Boston Excelsior Insurance, Syracuse. 

(Jeopacdy Tax Assessments (Shattuck, Advanced) ......+eeeeeApre 15 (Enters Casualty Field) ...... -» Feb. 126 

Sdpengnqueed) 20. .crccccecsccvccsccces Feb. 135 (Ap peEMTMOMIND occ ec eeeeeeeee ee Mar, 1D 

(New Geertat) | ...ccrcscicsacexs Feb. 135 Camden Fire, Camden (New Directors) ...... Oe 
American Fire and Casualty, Orlinde Cae  COPORRES) | sc inicscnsescccs et Wee Excess Lnsuranee. Chicago 

(Votes Stock Split) ....ccccccece June 131) Canadian Fire, Winnipeg (Merged Ameriean Matoriete) ...Feb, 135 
American Home Assurance, New York (New President and Promoions).Mar. 139 

(See Amerienn Heme Pred ....... Jun. 105 Canadian Indemnity. Winnipeg Farm Bureau Companies, Columbus 
Americnn Home Fire Assurance, New York (New President and Promotions). Mar. 129 (Combined Ulability Polley) ....Jan. 198 

Ce eetemtee NNO conccccicascces Jan 105 Canton Insurance (itliee, Lite, — Kong (New Rates and Ciassitie ations). Feb. 136 
American Independent Reinsurance, Ort inte _ (Revises Titled .... oe-ee dun, 105 Fidelity and Casuaity Company, 7 York 

(New Reinsurer). . June 1310 Cineinvati Tasurance, “Cincinnati | ONew C6REBEY 6 ococc sc cccccccncs an. 106 
American Liberty Ins. Co., Birmingham a (¢ apital de on yn | MOS eee Feb. 135 Fidelity and Deposit Company, Vaiietemnen 

(Smith, V. P. and Treasurer) ...July 11500 Citivens General, Lox ee (To Vay Stock Dividend) .2......dan. 1 
Ametient) Meterists, Chienge (Tnselvent)  ..... -Feb 135 (Official Changes) ..... coccee Apr, 158 

(Merged with Exyeess) ......... Fel 125 Commercial Benefit Ins. “Co.. "Phoenix Fire and Casuntty, lartford 

(ew TAPECOP. cncscccsccacsnses Jely ... _ (Reviews Charter) .......++..-+.dune 131 (New Directory .......... seeee dan, 107 
American Mutual Ginbility: Group, Bosten Commercial Union Group, New York Fire Association, Uhiludelphia 

(New Vice President) ......00..65: \pr. 157 (Assistant U.S. Manager) ...... May 127 (Deering Retired) .......... eoeee Jan. 107 
American Ueinsuranes Co, New York Consolidated Insurance Company, ea (Whitford \dvanced) .. . Keb. 127 

(Pays Extea Dividend). ...... Jan 108 (New COMPANY) oo. .ceseeeeees May 127 (Stock Offering) ree Apr. 15 
Atmerionn Southern Lnsuranece, Atlante Constellation Tnsuranee Company, New ‘York Fireman's Fung Group, San Franeises ‘ 

(New Nome) 2 Fel 129 (New Fire Reinsurer) cocccccccecoN gr, 157 (Subsidiary 


C'oomtinental € 





American Univers al Insurance, Providence reeds 


(Completes Veblithenal Mire elo) dae Td 


Chieage 
(To Enter Reinsurance Field) .. 


Atoseorboed ' 


covccccce cd INT 
(leon ¢ “lavage. Nebvantneeed) 


seceeeee dan. 17 


Jan, 106 (Buys Natlount Sure Vebe WY 
Anchor Cosualty Co. St. Paul (New Accideut Polley) ..ccccccee Jan. 196 (Stock Offer ne) - meres iy oe t = = 
(Executive Chanzes) -May 127 (New Directors) ...6. seccceseccoeMaty 128 (“A Risk” Lowelling Coverage) Apr. 158 
Arkwright Mutual Fire, Toston Crom & Forster Group, New York (Medical Expense Plan) .... Apr. 158 
(New Director) ......- REN Sy .-Mar. 139 (Executive Changes) ............Feb. 135 ies 


120 


(l'luns itecujltalization) cocceess Mur, 140 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 





Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, San Francisco 
(To Issue Participating 
Contracts) -..June 132 


General Accident Group, Uhiladelphia 
((tlicial Chanues) —. dun 107 
Jeneral American Casualty am San Antonio 
(Named Excenutive Tend) . 
(Suspends Certificate) .. July 
General Fire and Casualty, New York 
(New Vice President) 
Generat Ketisuranee, New 
(New Vice Presidents) 
(New Director) 
(Stock Dividend Declared) 
Gibtatiar Mutual, Vhiladetphia 
(New Tithep ... 
Globe & port I Group, New York 
(Searing Viee President). . Feb, 
Government Employees, Washington 
(Stock Dividend) ery 


Halifax Insurance, Matlifax 
(To Domesticate Carrier) June 
Ilartford Fire tosuimanuecee Co. Uartford 
(Stock Dividend Proposed) eee 
Hawkeye-Security Group, Des Moines 
(New Specialty Carrier) ......Jdune 
Hlome lusuranee, New York 
(New DPrector) sunnoesh ss 140 
(New President) occceesaneee Gan 
(Executive Promotions) June 132 


Illinois Fire, Chicago 
(Advancements) pescobeeee | 159 
(New Director) -Apr. 150 
Income Indemnity Insurance Co.. “Rockford 
(New Company) May 129 
Indiana Lumbermens Mutual, Indianapolis 
COMietat © Lange) «Apr. 
Industrial Indemnity Co... San Francisco 
(Chandon, View resident) seueeue May 129 
Probate Mittal, Chautingeten 
(Settles: Virwhuts Charges) -eeee dan. 108 
Insurance of No Ao Group, Uhiladelphina 
(To Withdraw Subseribership) ..Jdan. 109 
Combined) Forum) soosee sd, 109 
(New Finanelal Secretary) ......dan. 100 
Insurance Co. of No AL, Uholadelphia 
(New Director) opedaucadeseecar ee ae 
(Independent Filing) hone ine 
(Rate Action) June 22 
(New Broad Policy Filed) 
Insurance Companys of Texas, Dallas 
(Eaton, Viee President) ........Jdan. 100 
Insurers Indemnity, Tulsa 
tNew Vice President) 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Co., 
(Official Changes) 
Interstate Indemnity Co., Los Angeles 
(Unsatisfied Judgment Cover- 
age) July 116 


Kansas City Fire & Marine, beeagaien City 
iNew Directors .Mar. 140 
Liberty Mutual Insurance, — 1 
(Compromise Settlement) June 132 
Liosds of Grenut State, Galveston 
ihn Spiadie May 129 
“Tiouston 


eee eAnr. 150 
wetnee Rapids 


(Receivership) 
Llovds of North America, 

(Restrained) 
Lombard tnsurance Co, Ltd. Hong Kong 

(See Canton Tnsuranee) Jun. 105 
London & Lancashire Indemnity, 

New York 

(New Director) Feb. 137 
Louisville Fire & Marine, Louisville 

CP POIEAD cccccccoscedaceneceseen Gee 

ENO TMCRE) wcccccccccccccsvecde S90 
Loyalty Group, Newark 

(MacGrath Advanced) ... -Mar,. 141 
Lantubernens Mutual ¢ ‘anuaity. “Chicago 

(New Board Member) .Jan 110 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., ‘Chicago 

(Broudens Polio Policies) May 
Lumber Mutual Casualty Insurance Co. 

of New York, New York 

(Executive Appointments) May 129 
Marathon tnsurance, Dallas 

(Resxenrees Enlarged) ...-Feb. 137 
Market Mens Mutual, Milwaukee 

(New President) ... cocccccRee. 843 
Marviand Casualty, Raltimore 

(New Director) Py errr. ni. 

(McDonald Retires) ‘eh 138 
Massachusetts Bonding & insurance, Roston 

(To Enter Fire Field) ............Apr. 159 


BEST’S WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST 


Give you a weekly report and review of all happen- 
ings of importance in the insurance world. 
tive, concise, accurate, unbiased and authoritative. 


























For July, 1954 


Apr. 159 


Feb. 


Manehestet 


Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., Lansing 
(New Director) July 117 
Michigan Mutual Liability, Detroit 
(New Directors) May 130 
Millers National, Chicago 
(Advancements, New Direcetor)...Apr. 159 
Motorists Mutual [nsurance, Columbus 
(Unsatistied Judgment Policy) ..June 133 
Mutual Benent Heath & Accuient, Omaha 
(New Threetor) | 110 
Mutual tleaith Benefit & Neclient, Connnceliat 
iNew Directors) . éee Mar. Lil 
National Casualty, Detroit 
(Lincoln, President) ..... 
National Fire Insurance, Hartford 
(Quarterly Dividend Incerensed) ..Jan. 110 
National of tarttord Group, Uartford 
(New Director and Official 
CMD cnsccccccccecccccescesats 
National Surety, New York 
(Murchused) 
(Recapitalization) 
Natiotal Surety Marine, 
(Murehased) 
Natlonal tuieon Fire, Pittsburgh 
(Additional Capital Proposed) 
(stock Gering) 
(W% Subscribed) 
National ¢ 
(New Secretary) 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co., } 
(Enters Murine Field) 
New tlampshire Group, 
(New Secretary) 
New ete ary a San Francisco 
(New U, Martager) y 160 
(New U, Ry Manager) as 
Nordisk Reinsurauce, Copenhagen 
(Foreign Relusurer Licen ed) ..June 13% 
The Northern Assurance Co., Ltd. New York 
tNew Peeputy § 8. Manager) ....May 130 
Northwest Casualty Co., Seattle 
(New Chairman) June 133 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Assn., Seattle 
(New Chairman) June 133 
CPtites Cestimety, tlamilten 
COUCH NeCNRS . oc cicccccccceed Jan. 110 
Old American tusurance, Kansas City 
(New Director) ..... Apr. 160 
Old Colony tnsurance, Boston 
Ee Mar. 129 
(Named Man of the Year) 
(New Company Planned) 
Olymple tnsuranee, Low \ageles 
(Personal Pace kage Policy) 
(Steck Pividemd) . 
Pacific Indemnity Co.. Los Angeles 
—— Judgment Cover- 
ge) July 117 
Paciie National Fire [nsurance Co., 
San Francisco 
Ce SII oki dccanccenceads May 130 
Pan American Group, llouston 
(Plans Stock Dividend) 
Pearl Assurance Co., Ltd., New York 
(New U.S. Manager) ......cc00..Maty 131 
Peerless Casualty, Keene 
(New Directors) 141 
Pennsstvania Lumbermens, Phitade iishin 
(Elects Exee. Vo Po and New Director) 
dun 


(Named BRoard Chairman) 

Philadelphia Contributionship fer the In- 
surance of Hlouses from Loss by Fire, 
Philadelphia 
(Extends Fire Coverage) ........ May 13 

Phoenix Insurance Co., llartford 
(Stock Dividend Recommended) . 

Pioneer Mutual Compensation, 
(Ordered Liquidated) 

Preferred insurance, 
(Stock Dividend) 

Providence Washington Group, Providence 
(Carey Resigns) ...... Iur, 112 
(Executive Changes) .... .- May 131 
(Managerial Polictes) June 134 

Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga 
(Inerenses Cupital) Feb. 139 

Queen City Fire, Sioux Falls 
(Capital Inereased) “eh. 139 
(Name Changed) Feb. 139 

Queen City Insurance, Sioux Falls 
(New Officers) .... Apr. 160 
(Xame Change) a Pe 
(New Auto Volicy) y 131 


July 117 
Albuquerque 

June 133 
(irand Rapids 


Rainier National Insurance, Seattle 
(New Auto Poties) .. Jan. 111 
Reciprocal Managers, Inc.. l’ort Chester 
(New ‘Treasurer) July 
Reinsurative troup, New 
(Coleman, Advanced) uy 132 
Rhode Isiand tnusurance Co. Providence 
(Creditors to Receive Iay ment) ..May 132 
Royal bachange Group, New Vork 
CAdvancements) “eb. 139 


St. Paul Group, St. 

(Official Chimnges) Mar. 112 
Sushatchewan irantee & Fidelity, Regina 

(Opposes Licen May 132 
Secured Casualty Ins. Co., "Indianapolis 

(Merger Effected) July 117 
Secured Fire & Marine Insurance Co., 

Indi: napolis 

(Merger Effected) July 117 
Serview Casualig, New 

(New Directors) 
Service Fire, New 

(New Directors) “eb. 139 
Southerte bite A Misrttie, 

(Changes Name) 
Southern Lusurance, 
(New Tether. 
Southwestern Fire and C asualty, 

(New Officers) 
Standard, Ca-unlty, 
(Steck Control 
State Farm Companies, 
(Capital ime reused) 
(New Medien! Payments Form) 
(President Deceased) 
(Py rhie Vietory on Rates) 
(Executive Appointments) 
Steet. bese: interes, # lelewegces 
(Wins Virginia Case) 
Stonewall bosuesnee Mel, ile 
iNew series earneuen 
Sus tehonas VMotunl Philadelphia 
(Changes Name) bus Feb, 
Swiss National Insurance Ltd Minuit 
(Enters United) States) .. *b. 


, Feb. 139 

Atlinta 
Feb. 139 

Datlas 


Texas Mutual Insurance, 
(Poliey As-essability 
Decided) 

Trans Pavcifie Insurance, 
(New Name) 
Travelers tsreup 
(New Director) 
(Appointments) 

Travelers Insurance, Hartford 
(Inereases Special Dividend) 

Trochltnen’s In<ursnee New Vork 
(In Precess of Organization) ....May 


United Lloyds, El Mase 
(Deelared Lnselvent) .. 
United Medien! Service, Ine. New 
(New Chairman of the Board) .. 
United Pacitie, Tae: 
(New Secretary and Trustees)....Mar. 142 
U.S Pidetts & thuarantys, Baltimore 
(Stoek Ttividend) M 142 
United Pacific, Tacoma 
(To Enter Fire Insurance 
Business) : 
U.S. Fidelity and Gui iranty Co., 
(Canadian Viee President) 
United World? Life. ba fase 
(Deelared Tnselvent) 
Unity Fire & Ceneral 
(New Director) ‘ . 10 
Universal Group, Milford 
(Merger Proposed) Apr. 181 
(Executive Appointments) 
Universal Indemnity Insurance Co., 
(Executive Appointments) 


Austin 
Case 


Phoenix 


llartford 
Peerrrr rrr y Tree Mar. 


. May 


June 135 
Raltimere 
June 134 


-Mar. 142 


Milford, 
May 132 


Western Casualty and Surety, Fort Scott 
(Stock Split). Jan 112 
(To Tnerease Capital) . 140 

Western Fire & Indemnity, Vath 
(New Company) et O81 

Western Mutuel Insurance Co.. Des Moines 
(Unsatisfied Judgment Endorse- 

ment) y 119 

Wolverine Insurance, tuttle Creek 
(New Directors) 

Yorkshire Group, 

S. Rraneh Domesticated) 

Zurich Group, Chiengo, Ilinvis 

(Merit llans Approved) 


Apr. 161 
..Feb. 141 
Jan. 112 


New 














On your desk each Monday morning. Cost—$7.50 
a year for Life; $15.00 for Fire and Casualty. 
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Agency Menagers Lid., New York, N. ¥.. .....cs00scseccsdacs 80 Marbury & Co., Wm. A., Ruston, La. ...... see cece eee eeeeees 110 
American Appraisal Co., Milwaukee, Wis. ................000. 54 Markel Service, Inc., Richmond, Va. ...........eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 106 
American-Associated Insurance Cos., St. Louis, Mo. ......... 77 Martin & Co., Inc., Roy, New Orleans, La. ......+++0+++eeeees 110 
American Casualty Co., Beading, PR. ..cccccccccssesccscccees 39 Melling & Bevingtons Ltd., Montreal, Canada ..........+++-- 30 
American Equity Insurance Group, Miami, Fla. .............. 112 Moyer Agency, ine., R. Kirk, New Orleans, La. ............-- 0 
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ee Oe eee re 97 Provident Life & Accident Insurance Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 79 
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Continental Assurance Co., Chicago, Ill. ..................00.. 23 Recording & Statistical Corp., New York, N. MGntesecekeevexes 71 
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“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST’S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those insurance companies which 
receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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REINSURANCE, TOO, 


by performing an essential service 
to the insurance industry, makes its 
contribution to the public welfare. 
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